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Comfortable as a Club Chair 


HE DORRIS Four-Passenger Four-Dcor 
Tourist is the latest member of a famous 
family, conspicuous for unfailingly fine per- 
formance—commodious, with ample space 
to spare. 





DORRIS 


“Built Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price’’ 





Noteworthy for its Original Dorris Perfected 
Valve-in-Head Motor—the marvel of Ameri- 
can motordom—a thoroughly dependable 
power plant of proven economy in travel-cost 
and upkeep. The bodywork is top-grade to the 
last detail. A ‘‘front rank” car in every sense. 


$2995, f. o. b. St. Louis 
DORRIS MOTOR CAR CO. 


Factory and Salesrooms: Laclede and Sarah, St. Louis 
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To Mirror Readers 


By William Marion Reedy 


order that 
say 


HUANT mere circulation in 

/ may get advertistig—to 

nothing of my desire to spread the light 

of Mirror culture more generally through- 
out the land, 

If people who read the Mirror and like it 


IMOre 


wel help 1 can accomplish my desire. If 
they don i want lo keep the paper's merit a 
dark among themselves, but would 
like to have its gospel “tn widest common- 
alty spread,” they can introduce it to their 
Pll make il 
easy for ihem to do this, thus: ; 
/j any Mirror reader wil send ina list of 
not of present subscribers, with 


secret 


friends as a Christmas gtft. 


fel NAHIes, 
ten dollars iit cheque or currency, each per- 
son on the list will be put on the subscription 
hooks of the paper for one year and will be 

special tlhtminated 
the is indebted for the kind re- 


mformed by card lo 
whom he or. 
menibranece 
Or five subscriptions to five persons any- 
where will be sent for seven dollars. 
Or tio subscriptions for five dollars. 
Now, Mr. Mirror Reaper, here's 
chauce to realise to yourself the fact that a 


your 


Pleasure shared is a pleasure increased, 


Merry Christmas 


By W. M. R. 


ERI we are at the fourth Christmas of the 
war, and we know not how many more 
Christmases will come hetore the war will 

he ended, 
There is no end of the war in human sight. The 


area of woe and horror spreads. More millions of 


men are moving over sea to march into the Inferno 
Want and hunger threaten the poor in every land. 
will sounds the 


How like a mockery, you say, 


salutation “Merry Christmas!” 


What a 


cause to hate one another should be starving and 


madness it is that people who have no 


Jayving one another on mountain peaks, in reekine 
swamps and fens, on dry and dusty deserts, in mias 
‘ungles, on and under icy seas and in the 
\ll doing the wild work of hate while 


hearts of all the 


matic 
viewless air. 
peace is the one yearning of the 
peoples : 

One feels before the hideous spectacle like asking 
the question /'riday asked of Crusoe, aiter his first 
instruction in religion, “Why doesn’t God kill the 
Devil?” 

The answer is, probably, that the devil is our own 


evocation and that the God within us must destroy 


him, The way to perfection is through an infinitude 
of failures and disgusts. The way to peace scems 
to be through war. The mightier the war, the 


wider, the more permanent the peace. Knowledge 


has come. Mayhap wisdom will linger. 


Nothing is there for us but to believe what we 
liope—that the enormous experience through which 


we are passing will leave with us a deposit of 


reason that will enable us to adjust the world in 
ways to prevent recurreice of such a transformation 
of the earth into one vast Aceldama., 
Sursum corda! 

We have come through worse thnigs than this 
war—things of which the war is but a planetary 


atavistic avatar. We are fighting for something bet 


ter than the world has ever known—fighting this 
devil of war that lurked in our own institutions, 
driving him out, though the institutions themselves 
he shattered before they can be reshaped as sanc- 
tuaries of the god that is in us. 

The cables told us the other day that our friends 
the British have taken Jerusalem—the site of the 
Holy Sepulcher—won to the tomb of one who died 
that peace and love might win the hearts of all men, 
and dying loved and admitted to forgiveness those 
who slew him. 

A symbol in this huge symbol of something bet- 
ier that we call the world! Reading the news I 
recalled the fragment of Blake, the lyric madman: 

I give you the end of a golden string; 
Only wind it into a ball, 
Ht will lead you in at Heaven's gate 
Buiit in Jerusalem wall. 


S. 0. o. & 
eee oe 
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The Dark Hour 


By William Marion Reedy 
The War at Its Iighest 
OW comes the diapason of war to its highest 
pitch. Fate. For 


Germany having established an armistice with 


e 


These days are big with 


Russia throws new and rested divisions 
sritish and French on the western front. 
to strike their 
strike—at 
shall know. 
some anxicty, 
American shock. The 
will not hesitate at spending lives that he may end 
The scene is set 


deluded 
avaimst the 
Teutons -are about 
Where will they 


Soon we 


evidently the 
(‘am- 


And 


fe Yr 


blow. 
Verdun ? 
knowledge 


mightiest 
near 
the 


brat or 
with 
the 


we await 


troops will meet Kaiser 
the war in one drive, if possible. 
for a titanic battle. But the 

\Ilicd camp is still “They shall not pass.” 


watchword in- the 


The Critical Stage 


In all respect the war is at its most critical stage : 
that be have not 


it seems to me that the powers 
kt us know how critical, They have certainly mini 
mized a very important and dangerous factor in 


the the sentiment 


the peace 
in Gareat Britain The 
class in England can see the war only too plainly 


situation strength of 


and in France. aristocratic 
as certain to develop the democratic sentiment in 
such a fashion as to sweep away the last vestiges of 
They cry out in the anger of in 


feudal privilege. 
3olshevikism 


cipient despair: “We are fighting for 


here at home.’ Lansdowne'’s was no mere single 
voice, He spoke for a poweriul clement in Eng 
land, He spoke for more definite and “modilied”’ 
terms of peace. Add to this the fomentation of 


discontent amone the working people against Lloyd 
threatening dis 
union in council the tield. We 


hear vaguely that Byng spoiled his victory at Cam 


(jeorge and we have a. situation 


and division in 


brai by being caught napping when a counter-drive 
His men were just able 


was made by the Germans, 
with the 


to save the day. There is dissatisfaction 


army There is dissatisfaction over food. There 
is dissatisfaction over the disappearance of the 
old constitutional government. ‘There is dissatis 


for they think they 
into the power of 


faction in the trades unions, 


have been betraved by “dilution” 
the employers. 

not well in France—far from it. 
the 


France is weary but brave, yes; 


Things are 
the goy 


but there 


Stronger grows socialist influence in 
ernment, 
is a peace agitation there that is working 
O7f this the masters of the 
842) 


in behalf 

td 

ef the enemy. news tell 
(Continued on 


page 
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792 


us nothing. But socialism is a grave danger in 
France. 
xP 
Bolshevikism 

It were folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
Bolsheviki movement in Russia has been of pro- 
found effect among the proletariat in Great Britain 
and France, Or it was until the last few days. The 
Bolsheviki move for peace appealed as an abstract 
idealism to all the workers, naturally pacifist. The 
demand for a statement of terms from all belliger- 
ents appealed to the workers as reasonable. It is 
doubtful that the present governments in Great 
Britain and France would be in existence to-day 
but for the fact that President Wilson answered it 
definitely when the allies did not. Of course the 
Solsheviki are fools. They have been deluded by 
the IKaiser. He has not met their ideas as to 
peace, but he has succeeded in temporarily petrify- 
ing the Russian armies. ‘The Bolsheviki asked that 
he withdraw no troops from the eastern to the 
western front. The troops have been withdrawn. 
What can the Russian armies do? Nothing. They 
are leaderless, foodless, munitionless and utterly dis- 
organized. The Bolsheviki armistice has released 
countless of the best German soldiers to be hurled 
against Great Britain and France. The Bolsheviki 
say that if Germany strikes on the west before the 
allies have had time to respond to the summons to 
a discussiou of peace terms, the Bolsheviki will re- 
open relentless war against Germany. The threat 
means nothing. Russia is out of the war and 
Rumania too. They are in fact allies of their 
late enemy. Civil war in Russia uses up all her 

(Continued on page 842) 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 


IRST, that splendid poem “Christ in Hades” 
F by that fine poet, Stephen Phillips (John Lane, 

New York), in a new edition glorified with 
fifteen full-page illustrations by Stella Langdale. 
“He descended into hell,” says the Creed. Phillips’ 
fantasy tells in stately clear blank verse what hap- 
pened: in the end, nothing. And nothing said, by 
the pale, sad-bright visitor, Only a waft as of 
spring comes upon Dis. And Persephone thinks 
him Hermes come for her. He means the glory 
and the sweetness of the remembered earth. “Hast 
thou not brought Even a blossom with the noise of 
rain, And smell of earth about it, that we all Might 
gather round and whisper over it? At one wet 
blossom all the dead would feel.” Then the tall 
dead came trooping and stood drooping silent: “only 
was heard that river steal, The listless ripple of 
Oblivion.” Now an Athenian recalls the days glad 
and sad of earth. If the visitor is a god, let him 
lead them back; but no: “Thou art not happy. We 
can trust thee not. How wilt thou lead with feet 
already pierced? And if we ask thy hand, see, it 
is torn!” A woman asks her earth-woes again; a 
warrior, the rapture of the fight: no answer from 
the sad stranger. “As he was slowly speaking (the 
warrior) slowly all the dead The melancholy at- 
traction of Jesus felt; And millions, like a sea, 
wave upon wave, Heaved dreaming to that moon- 
light face, or ran In wonderful long ripples, sorrow- 
charmed. Toward him in faded purple, pacing 
came Dead emperors and sad unflattered kings; 
Unlucky captains listless armies led: Poets with 
music frozen on their lips, Toward the pale Bril- 
liance sighed: until at last Antiquity, like evening 
gathering, With mild and starry faces, gradually 
had stolen up.” Christ stirs and all the host stir 
with him in “returning agonies of hope.” He comes 


through them: “all that world Was up, and after 
him in passion swept Dead Asia, murmuring, and 
the buried North.” Virgil speaks of the scent 
around Him “of  over-beautiful, quick-fading 
things” ... “the light that comes on things we 
never more shall see.” Then Christ is confronted 
by Prometheus on his crag—by his prototype: 
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“After me canst thou go on?” Christ moves to 
unbind him but does not, and the hosts who ex- 
pected something, slowly disperse to despair, Hades 
its interrupted lite resumes. The poem has a shad- 
owiness in which are dull opaline gleams. It is as 
splendid a specimen as | know of the neo-classic, 
and it well deserves the crown bestowed upon it 
by the London Academy, under the editorship of 
C, Lewis Hind in 1897, and the poweriul dark- 
lighted illustrations by Miss Langdale in 1917. 

This book has an interest aside from the poem. 
The interest is the introduction by Mr. Hind—a 
most pleasing essay on the personalities who flour- 
ished in literary London in the golden, the sad, bad, 
mad, glad eighteen-nineties. Here are thumbnail 
sketches of R. L. S., of “Andrew with the brindled 
hair,” of the tender Berseker, William Ernest Hen- 
ley, of Henry Harland, of John Davidson great poet 
manque, of Richard Le Gallienne, young and beau- 
tiful, with an exquisite song and plastic prose. 
Oscar Wilde is here and John Oliver Hobbes, 
Francis Thompson  Bacchically bemused, Lionel 
Johnson. Those were the days of The Yellow Book. 
Youth was being served; it was serving itself at 
the banquet of life and art. Conrad was just com- 
ing into power, and H. G. Wells and Arnold Ben- 
nett. G,. B. S. was then, as now, the successor to 
Pope’s “most impudent man now living.” Swin- 
burne was melodiously raving. Oh, ’tis a goodly 
company of which Mr. Hind tells us with a mer- 
riment that is not innocent of regret. For so many 
oi the great are gone. We've a glimpse of Hind 
angling Gladstone for a review oi any of a bale of 
theological works sent him without his request. 
Uissing stands smiling on the lawn at Merton Abbey, 
us if he had not a care in the world. E. V. Lucas, 
that later Elia, appears helping to “brace up” the 
author of “The Hound of Heaven” preparatory to a 
call upon the author of “The Song of the Sword.” 
Just think! In 1897 these men were still with us: 
John Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, Swinburne, Meredith, 
George MacDonald, W. S. Gilbert, “Lewis Carroll.” 
With us still are, among others, John Morley, James 
Bryce, Thomas Hardy—oh, why does the world not 
read to-day his stupendous  world-drama, ‘The 
Dynasts?”—Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson. The 
very names of these men are still a spell upow 
those of us who were doing our iundamental read- 
ing—and it’s only twenty years ago. I wonder if 
any of the youths to-day read Harold Frederick, or 
if “the red-bloodsters” can tolerate “The Cardinal's 
Snuff Box?” Mr. Hind’s introduction to “Christ 
and Hades” is a footnote to history, pregnant with 
memories of love and wonder and delight. 

% 

In contrast with the soft negation of Phillips’ 
poem, is the new translation by William Ellery 
Leonard of Lucretius’ poem “On the Nature of 
Things” (E. P. Dutton, New York). Lucretius 
“denied divinely the divine” as Mrs. Browning says. 
In the six books of his poem he is not always a 
poet, but when he is, he is a great poet. I think 
Mr. Leonard's is a very good translation. It is 
better than Creech’s, which is not saying much, but 
it has a fibre that is more satisfying than William 
H. Mallock’s rendition of parts of the original in 
quatrains like those of FitzGerald’s Omar-Khayyam. 
In the original there are dreadful, dragging longeurs 
where Lucretius explicates his science of physics. 
Mr. Leonard tackles them bravely and gets a cer- 
tain sense out of them. When he comes to the pur- 
ple passages he does not attain to the Roman’s 
fluid sonority but now and again he has a line to 
remember, like “Dead men whose bones earth bos- 
omed long ago.” Mr. Leonard is no prude: he dares 
all of the great denier’s frankness on love. Certain 
it is that one gets from the work a large sense of 
the greatness of Lucretius. He was the first scien- 
tist, arguing only from the known to the unknown. 
His master is Epicurus—but not the Epicurus who 
has been maligned by the commentators. There are 
no gods, says Lucretius, or if there are they grow 
out of the growth of things. They are creatures 
of law and they cannot hurt men, for when men die 





they are free from hurt. In the universe are but 
three things—atoms, space and law, and the atoms 
come into their relationships and combinations by 
law, the fittest surviving. This, two thousand years 
before Darwin and Spencer. Lucretius is an evoly- 
tionist. His science is child-like, absurd. He had 
not so many facts as we have, but what he has he 
uses with telling effect. The one hell that man has 
is what comes after death. Be of good cheer, says 
Lucretius, there is nothing after death. What ails 
man is the malady of self. At death the self disap- 
pears. Isternal death is our salvation, not eternal 
life. This doctrine he sings with sumptuous splen- 
dor, He says to Man; “Shake off the dread of 
death; be free.” We may see that all things flow 
away in time, but the sum of things remains unde- 
stroyed. The soul? It is only a rarer matter. All 
things come by ordered processes, dissolving and 
reforming, in the operation of cause and effect. How 
about the ‘“‘sty-philosophy” of Epicurus? Not that 
for T. Lucretius Carus. The durable satisfactions 
of life are in moderation, not excess; for in modera- 
tion is the way of least pain. Lucretius died but 
fifty years before Christ was born, But the con- 
flict between Lucretius and Christ still rages—the 
conflict between religion and science. No one be- 
fore or since Lucretius has so magnificently turned 
his face away from hope and without despair. He 
trusts the operation of law. In the end it is well. 
“For,” he says, in a translation by Mallock, “if your 
past has been grateful to you, and all your blessings 
have not, as though poured into a leaky vessel, 
flowed away and been lost, why not, like a guest 
sated at the banquet of life, retire, and with a calm 
mind take your rest that never will be broken?” To 
(Continued on page 8388) 
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Toward the Gulf 


DEDICATED TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(Copyright, 1917, by Bdgar Lee Masters) 


From the Height of Land 

Far north. 
From the Lake of the Woods, 
From Rainy Lake, 
From Itasca’s springs. 
From the snow and the ice 
Of the mountains, 
Breathed on by the sun, 
And given life, 
Awakened by kisses of fire, 
Moving, gliding as brightest hyaline 
Down the cliffs, 
Down the hills, 
Over the stones. 
Trickling as rills; 
Swiftly running as mountain brooks; 
Swirling through runnels of rock; 
Curving in spheréd silence 
Around the long worn walls of granite gorges; 
Storming through chasms; 
And flowing for miles in quiet over the Titan basin 
To the muddled waters of the mighty river, 
Himself obeying the call of the gulf, 
And the unfathomed urge of the sea! 


* * ok * 


Fre: the Cordilleran Highlands, 


Waters of mountain peaks, 

Spirits of liberty 

Leaving your pure retreats 

For work in the world. 

Soiling your crystal springs 

With the waste that is whirled to your breast as 

you run, 

Until you are foul as the crawling leviathan 

That devours you, 

And uses you to carry waste and earth 

For the making of land at the gulf, 

For the conquest of land for the feet of men. 
* * * x 

De Soto, Marquette and La Salle 

Planting your cross in -vain, 

Gaining neither gold nor ivory, 
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Nor tribute 

For France or Spain— 

Making land alone 

For liberty! 

You could proclaim in the name of the cross 

The dominion of kings over a world that was new. 

But the river has altered its course: 

There are fertile fields 

For a thousand miles where the river flowed that 
you knew. 

And there are liberty and democracy 

For thousands of miles 

Where in the name of kings, and for the cross 

You tramped the tangles for treasure 

* ok * x 

The Falls of St. Anthony tumble the waters 

In laughter and tumult and roaring of voices, 

Swirling, dancing, leaping, foaming, 

Spirits of caverns, of canyons and gorges: 

Waters tinctured by 
breezes 

Blown over snows, out of the rosy northlands, 


star-lights, sweetened by 


Through forests of pine and hemlock, 
Whisperings of the Pacific grown symphonic. 
Voices of freedom, restless, unconquered, 

Mad with divinity, fearless and free :— 

Hunters and choppers, warriors, revelers, 
Laughers, dancers, fiddlers, freemen, 

Climbing the crests of the Alleghenies, 

Singing, chopping, hunting, lighting 

krupting into Kentucky and Tennessee, 

Into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 

Sweeping away the waste of the Indians, 

As the river carried mud for the making of land! 
\nd taking the land of Hlinois from kings 

And handing its allegiance to the Republic 
What riflemen with Daniel Boone for leader, 
And conquerors with Clark for captain 
Plunge down like melted snows 

The rocks and chasms of forbidden mountains, 
And make more land for freemen! 

Clear-eyed, hard-muscled, dauntless hunters, 
Choppers of forests and tillers of fields 

Meet at last in a field of snow-white clover 
To make wise laws for states, 

And to teach their sons of the new West 

That suffrage is the right of freemen 

Until the lion of Tennessee, 

Who crushes king-craft near the gulf 

Where La Salle proclaimed the crown, 

And the cross, 

Is made the ruler of the republic 

By freeman suffragans, 

And winners of the West! 


a 


Father of Waters! Ever recurring symbol of wider 
freedom 

IXven to the illimitable seas, 

The out-worn rule of Florida rots your domain, 

But the lion of Tennessee asks: 
from Spain 

The land she has lost but in name? 

It shall be done in a month if you loose my sword 

It was done as he said. 

\nd the sick and drunken power of Spain that clung 

And sucked at the life of Chile, Peru, Argentina 

loosened under the blows of San) Martin and 
3olivar, 

Breathing the lightning 
Great 

On the thrones of Europe. 

Father of Waters ’twas you who made us say: 

No kings this side of the earth forever! 

One-half of the earth shall be free 

By our word and the might that is back of our 


thrown by Napoleon the 


word! 
* *K * * 
The falls of St. Anthony tumble the waters 
In laughter and tumult and roaring of voices, 
\nd the river moves in its winding channel toward 
the gulf 
Over the breast of De Soto, 
Py the swamp grave of La Salle! 


Would you take 
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The old days sleep, the lion of Tennessee sleeps 

With Daniel Boone and the hunters, 

ihe riflemen, the revelers, 

The laughers and dancers and choppers 

Who climbed the crests of the Alleghenies 

And poured themselves into Tennessee, Ohio, 

iNentucky, Lllinois, the bountiful West. 

But the river never sleeps, the river flows forever 

Making land forever, reclaiming the wastes of the 
sea. 

And the race never sleeps, the race moves on for- 
ever, 

And wars must come, as the waters must sweep 
away 

Drift-wood, dead wood choking the strength of the 
river- 

lor liberty never sleeps! 

* * * + 


The lion of Tennessee sleeps! 
And over the graves of the hunters and choppers 
The tramp of troops is heard! 
There is war again, 
() Father of Waters! 
There is war, O symbol of freedom! 
They have chained your giant strength for the cause 
Of trade in men. j 
But a man of the West, a denizen of your shore, 
Wholly American, 
Compact, clear-eyed, nerved like a hunter, 
Who knew no faster beat of the heart 
xcept in charity, forgiveness, peace; 
Generous, plain, democratic, 
Scarcely appraising himself at full, 
A spiritual rifleman and chopper, 
Of the breed of Daniel Boone— 
This man, your child, O Father of Waters, 
\Waked from the winter sleep of a useless day 
by the rising sun of a Freedom bright and strong, 
Slipped like the loosened snows of your mountain 
streams 
Into a channel of fate as sure as your own— 
A fate which said: till the thing be done 
Turn not back nor stop. 
Ulysses of the great Atlantis, 
Wholly American, 
Patient, silent, tireless, watchful, undismayed 
Grant at Fort Donelson, Grant at Vicksburg 
leading the sons of choppers and _ riflemen, 
Pushing on as the hunters and farmers 
Poured from the mountains into the West 
Freed you, Father of Waters, 
To flow to the Gulf and be one 
With the earth-engirdled tides of time! 
And gave us states made ready for the hands 
Wholly American: 
Hunters, choppers, tillers, fighters 
For epochs yast and new 
In Truth, in Liberty! 
Posters from land to land and sea to sea 
Till all the earth he free! 
Ulysses of the great Atlantis, 
lyream not of disaster, 
Sleep the sleep of the brave 
In your couch afar from the Father of Waters! 
A new Ulysses arises, 
Who turns not back, nor stops 
Till the thing is done. 
He cuts with one stroke of the sword 
The stubborn neck that keeps the Gulf 
And the Caribbean 
From the luring Pacific. 
Roosevelt the hunter, the pioneer, 
Wholly American, 
Winner of greater wests 
Till all the earth be free! 
ok * 4 4 
And forever as long as the river flows toward the 
Gulf 
Ulysses reincarnate shall come 
To guard our places of sleep, 
Till East and West shall be one in the west of 
heaven and earth! 


Me and Shakespeare 


By W. M. R. 
DGAR LEE MASTERS writ a poem, a couple 
of months ago—To-morrow is My Birthday.” 
I published it. It’s all about Shakespeare. 
He’s telling Ben Jonson that to-morrow’s his birth- 
day. He’s a bit flown with wine. What worries 
Will is that he can’t find the woman to inspire him, 
at lifty-two, to poems and plays grander than “Ham- 
let” that he has in him and knows he can write, if 
only there were the woman to write them to—like 
the Dark Lady, It’s the best poem about Shake- 
speare that 1 know, new or old. 

Well, 1 had a birthday last Tuesday, and no one 
at all with whom to get my nose wet. All my 
pals of other years are on the water-wagon. I, 
too, with a lynx-eyed doctor or two watching my 
hold upon the seat, There have been birthdays oi 
mine—but why recall the past? So many of the 
boys with whom I celebrated them not wisely but 
too well have quaffed the cup proffered by the 
Angel of the Darker Drink. 

I can’t say that it’s the lack of the ladies or a lady 
that worries me as it did the greatest Bill of all 
us Bills in Masters’ poem, One doesn’t need in- 
spiration to get out a Mirror as one does to dash 
off a “Hamlet” or a “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
though I’m not saying that a golden-tressed damsel 
in the office isn’t a great help with the proofs and 
as wardress of the door against collectors and such. 

At fifty-five in A. D. 1917! Well, what do I most 
think of? Lots o’ things, of course, that Bobby had 
in mind when he said, “But aye keep something to 
yersel’, ye dinna tell to any;’ but the great thought 
is, here am I and absolutely out of the greatest 
thing going on upon the planet—the war. That's 
not a pleasant thought. 

There are consolers and comforters who come 
with words. They tell me I can help by buying 
bonds, or supporting the Red Cross or by making 
speeches or writing articles favoring enlistment in 
the navy, or urging food conservation. It sounds 
good. They quote me Milton: “They also serve 
who stand and wait.” Or Browning: “All service 
ranks the same with God.” ‘That simply won’t do. 

What blasphemy to say that anything I am doing 
or can do can possibly compare with what those 
younkers are doing who have gone to the trenches 
in Picardy or who stalk the submarines in the 
-uropean waters, If I believed that, I'd learn to 
knit and be done with my dis-ease. I don’t believe 
it. I’d like to be a part of the mightiest doing the 
sun has looked down upon in centuries. Those good 
fellows who are offering their lives are the only 
real thing, as it seems to me, They are the fellows 
who will turn the trick in the game of iron and 
blood and flame. They are the world-shapers and 
world-forsakers. They are living an epic. I am 
reverently humble in the thought of them—those 
young demigods. And what can I say but “God 
bless them!” and drudge along in a little part, far 
from where the choosers of the slain are wheeling 
over the battlefields where the youths are in touch 
with everlasting things—the glory of the good green 
earth and the bravery of man? Why talk of giving 
anything, when one thinks of what they are giving? 
How pitifully small the check one writes, even 
though he be a Rockefeller who has written checks 
for $70,000,000 to relieve the horrors of war. Well 

. one does what one can and must. 

ut it is not cheerful, in the doing, to hear Lucy 
Ashton’s song from “The Bride of Lammermoor” 
ringing as if it were sung direct to you: 

Look not thou on beauty’s charming— 
Sit thou still when kings are arming,— 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens,— 
Speak not when the people listens,— 
Stop thine ear against the singer, 
Irom the red gold keep thy finger- 
Vacant heart, and hand and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die. 


Still there is a terrible lot of us fellows who are 
, 
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earn haat 1 mething Tike it, and we must 
est we may (ne thing | think we can do 

to keep watch and ward here at home that the 
democrat lor hich tl more Tortunate ones are 
fighting abroad be not filched away belind— their 
backs, in the name of HECESSIUN of war. There are 
too many men doing things ror demon racy NOW who 
have fought everything democratic that has been 
proposed during all their lives There are too 
many things being done “for democracy” that are 
being done to democracy with lethal effect if not 
intent, QOur’s to “keep the home fires) burning” 
the libertics alive. We are the Home Guard. 


Maybe some people laugh at us. Maybe we laugh 
at ourselves, but, honestly, now, we are not useless. 
That’s what a fcllow thinks of at lifty-live and 
later—if he isn’t a Shakespeare or an Edgar Lee 
Masters, which of course we can’t all be. As for 
the ladies and inspiration and the divine bottle 
We too have lived in Arcadia, And 
remember are more than any 


iet them yo. 
the things thereof we 
sirens’ song. 

And we may acquire merit somewhere by doing 
the dull, drab, unpicturesque, hopelessly prosaic 
work we have to do away off behind the lines of 
euns belching thunderous death. Moreover the girls 
look good to us, with their skirts going up and 
their neck-lines coming down, oh so revelatively, 
and stirring us at coming eve with remembrance of 
emotions that made riotous our noon, 


All of which is the best IT can do—being no 
Shakespeare and no Masters—with so poor a subject 
as myself and my unimportant fifty-fifth birthday. 
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A Wish 


By John M. Synge 
AY seven tears in every week 
Touch the hollow of your check, 
That |—signed with such a dew 
For a lion’s share may sue 
Of the roses ever curled 
Round the May-pole of the world. 


Heavy riddles lie in this; 
Sorrow’s sauce for every kiss. 
From “Poems and Translations” (John W. Latce & 
Co,, Boston, Publishers.) 
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Canada’s Crisis, Monday 


By Frank Maitland 


ROBABLY ino no other democracy on earth 
have the people been accustomed to take their 
politics, and their partisan prejudices, so 
seriously as have the Canadians. Therefore, the 
announcement made not long ago of the formation 
in Canada of a Union or “National” government, 
in which one-time bitter political enemies sit at the 
same council table, is sufficient evidence of the ex- 
istence Of some great political issue of supreme im- 
portance to the nation, It is a litthe more than fifty 
vears since Canada last saw a similar union of op- 
posing political leaders. There was a great issue 
then, for the proper settlement of which union was 
necessary, There is a great issue to-day for the 
proper settlement of which union of ordinarily op- 
posed political forces appears to he necessary. The 
issue fifty years ago was confederation, the uniting 
oft the scattered British provinces in North America 
into one Dominion of Canada and the making of 
a New constitution, The issue to-day is compulsory 
military service, the determination of Canadian mili- 
tary policy in the great war. That issue has to be 
settled during the crisis of the war, an election cam- 
paign has to be fought in which it is the one issue 
of real importance; and it has so gripped the 
imaginations, the passions and the prejudices of the 
people that old lines of division hetween the two 
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historic partics have largely disappeared, A new 


ahenment has been created 


No question of tariff policy, of immigration, of 
land settlement, or railway building—none of the 
ordinary issues of peace times—could make the same 
direct appeal to the voter as the question whether 
he, John Smith, shall or shall not be compelled by 
law to don a unitorm and carry a rifle into the 
trenches, Small wonder that old) party divisions 
are swept away in the face of a question of such 
direct personal import to the individual voter. 


Compulsory military service on the basis of the 
selective drait is taken very much for granted now 
Ly the majority of people on this continent, but it 
requires no very great effort of the memory to re 
call a time when there were none to uphold it, when 
all denounced it as one of the unlovely flowers of 
European militarism, a poisonous exotic which, 
please God, would never be permitted to blossom in 
the free air of this liberty-loving American conti- 
nent. !t is small wonder then that when Canada 
found herself plunged, suddenly and with no pre- 
vious warning, into this greatest war of all history 
there were none to advocate compulsion. Thought- 
ful people, as the magnitude of the task and_ the 
probable long duration of the war began to be seen, 
could not fail to deplore the wastetulness, inefficiency 
and unfairness of the voluntary system. Essential 
industries—such as agriculture and transportation 
were crippled by the enlistment of men whose ser 
vices would have been of more value to their coun 
try had they remained at home at their accustomed 
occupations; there was an undue enlistment of mar 
ried men who leit behind them wives and families 
who became a charge upon public generosity through 
the Patriotic Fund, At the same time many thou 
sands of young single men whose going would have 
caused little economic disturbance elected to play the 
part of slackers. Many thousands of others were 
unfairly denounced as slackers by an indignant and 
uninformed public opinion—and had no recourse. 
Dut, inefficient and unfair as the system was, hay 
ing once been committed to voluntary enlistment, it 
was very difficult to make the change to compulsion 
while volunteers were offering their services as fast 
as they could be handled by the authorities. That 
condition obtained for nearly three years, 420,000 
inen being secured for the Canadian army and pro! 
ably 30,000 more reservists having gone from Can 
ada to the allied armies in Europe, That enlistment 
irom 7,500,000 people is equivalent to an enlistment 
of more than 6,000,000 men in the United States, 
which has at least fourteen times the population of 
the Dominion. 

There were, morcover, reasons peculiar to Canada’s 
political makeup why responsible public men should 


hesitate to introduce compulsion. The French 
Canadians constitute almost a third of the popula 
tion. As is well known, they supplied very few 


recruits for Canada’s armies, Official figures show 
that less than 15,000 of Canada’s yoluntary army of 
420,000 are French-Canadians. The accuracy of 
these figures has been vigorously disputed, but they 
are at least approximately correct. French Canada 
was lukewarm over voluntary enlistment and it was 
vehemently opposed to compulsion. It would he too 
long a story to attempt any really adequate explana- 
tion of this situation. It all comes back to one 
thing in any event. Frenel Canada is isolated from 
the other provinces and from the rest of this 
nglish-speaking continent by a difference of lan 
guage and by the continuance of the old customs 
and laws of the French colony of the cighteenth 
century. Being out of real touch with the senti- 
ment of the other provinces, and of the whole 
American continent, it is inevitable that there should 
he a different viewpoint. French Canada is not 
disloyal to the Dominion or to the Empire—they 
slander her who say so—but French Canada, be 
cause of her isolation, and because of mischievous 
leadership, has been unable to see that the quarrel 
is hers, that the battle is Canada’s own. She would 
willingly fight to repel the invader if he violated 
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the soi! ot Canada, but she has no enthusiasm for 
ightine the hattles of Kngland or of France. She 
asks only to be left alone. The great war means 
litthe more to her than a newspaper tale of a dis 
aster in ‘Vimbuctoo or in the heart of China, 

Because of the difference in language, French 
Canada and Enelish Canada often find it hard to 
understand cach other. Nothing serves so well to 
unite the people of a large country as the reading 
of the same newspapers and the same periodicals, 
That means of unifying the sentiment of the coun 
try is impossible in Canada, The mutual prejudices 
of the two races have been fertile ground for the 
seed sown by the busy demagogue, anxious for his 
own ends to secure a solid yote ot extremist fac- 
tions, It was feared, with reason, that the in- 
troduction of compulsion would mean racial strife 
and disunion, something to be avoided at all times 
and especially to be avoided in time of war. 

Nor must it be assumed that even to-day, when 
the need for it seems so great, is there unanimity 
of opinion in the other provinces in favor of com- 
pulsion, The old prejudice dies hard among the 
native and the British-born. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of Canada’s population is foreign born, for 
immigration has been heavy since the dawn of this, 
“Canada’s Century.” It can easily be seen, there- 
fore, why it was that Canada’s government hesi- 
iated to introduce compulsion, 

Until last April there was another difficulty of 
practical importance in the way of compulsion. We 
have four thousand miles of open frontier to the 
south of us and, so long as the United States re- 
maimed neutral, it would haye been very dificult, 
no matter what legislative provision was made, to 
prevent a large proportion of those affected by any 
compulsory Taw trom. slipping across the border if 
they felt so disposed. That difficulty no longer 
CXIStS. 

When the war was seventeen months old, Sir 
Kobert Borden promised) on Canada’s behalf an 
army of 300,000 men, it that number should be re 
quircd. Canada teels that her honor is at stake in 
the keeping of that promise, which was) enthusi 
astically endorsed by public opinion at the time it 
was made, This being a war into which no_ bel 
ligerent can enter with self-respect upon a limited 
liability basis, her contribution cannot stop at that 
number should the struggle be prolonged later than 
the summer of 19i&, 

Sir Robert Borden and two of his colleagues re- 
turned to Canada last May from their attendance at 
the Imperial War Cabinet where, for some weeks, 
as Canada’s representatives they sat in council with 
the men who are in charge of the [Empire's effort 
in the war. There had been high hopes last winter 
that the summer of 1917 would sce peace with com 
plete victory. These hopes were shattered by the 
Russian collapse and by the unrestricted submarine 
warfare. It was clear that the war was far from 
an cad, Sull ereater sacrifices would have to be 
made by all the belligerents. 

Sir Robert Borden returned to Canada_ shortly 
Ridge had decimated so sadly thie 
Further reinforce 


aiter Vimy 
Canadian army at the front. 
ments for many months’ wartare had to be pro 
Voluntary enlistment had gloriously failed 
It was plain that a 


vided. 
to supply all the men needed. 
new policy must Le inaugurated if Canada’s armies 
at the front were to be kept at strength. 

Accordingly, in spite of the danger of racial dis- 
union, Sir Robert decided that compulsion had to 
come, tle endeavored to secure the co-operation 
of his distinguished opponent, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the leader of the opposition or Liberal party, and 
the man of most influence with his French-Canadian 
compatriots. Sir Wilfrid, however, could not agree 
with the compulsion policy and therefore refused 
the offer of half the cabinet portfolios for himself 
and his political lieutenants. When the bill) was 
introduced, he offered an amendment calling for a 
special referendum vote. 

The compulsion bill was passed with a large ma- 
jority, as the greater part of Sir Wilfrid’s Enelish- 











peaking following in the House of Commons yoted 


against him. The Vrime Minister lost nearly all his 
French-Canadian support. In fact, the unfortunate 
ieature of the division was that, apart from a small 
eroup of Ienglish-speaking Liberals who stayed with 
their leader, the vote was French against English. 

The Prime Minister had made up his mind that 
compulsory military service, and probably some 
other, hitherto unexpected, drastic measures which 
may be contemplated, could be enforced better by a 
voyernment in which both parties are represented 
than by a straight party government. He endeavored 
therefore to effect a union with the strong wing 
in the opposition party that was in agreement with 
his policy. 

To the ordinary observer, not an active politician, 
this seemed the obvious and inevitable thing to be 
done. Burke’s well-known definition 


of a political party was generally recalled. The one 


classic and 
excuse for the existence of a political party is the 
agreement of a body of public opinion upon some 
question of real importance. One great question 
now overshadowed all others in importance, and it 
seemed the natural thing that the forces favoring 
compulsion should unite, in order that the policy 
should be sustained in the approaching elections 
and effectively enforced now and thereafter, An 
increasingly strong public sentiment in all the prov- 
that the politicians 
bickerings in a time of 
service of 


Quebec demanded 
their petty 


their 


inces but 
should drop 
crisis and unite energies in the 
Canada. 

Nevertheless, had not Sir Borden 
possessed of remarkable patience and devotion to 
would have given 


Robert been 
his plain duty as he saw it, he 
up the task in despair long before success was at 
Many of the most influential members of 
They be 


tained, 
his own party were opposed to union. 
lieved success for the government in the coming 
elections was certain—their judgment may possibly 
have been poor—and they were opposed to union 
with what was only a part of the opposition party. 
Coalition with the recognized leader of the Liberal 
party would have been desirable they urged, as an 
extension of the life of parliament might then have 
heen arranged by consent and a war-time clection 
But to offer half the places in the cabinet 
Liberal party was 
One ot the 


avoided, 
to the 
something quite different, they said, 


insurgent wine of the 
leading members of the cabinet resigned in protest. 

Among the conscriptionist Liberals there was lony 
negotiations 
their 


hesitation, and weeks of intermittent 


were necessary before they could make up 
minds to break definitely with a leader who had 
commanded their loyal affection and = support for 
decades, Only one other political leader in Canada’s 


history has commanded the affectionate persona! 
loyalty of his following in the same degree as has 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

The force of public opinion and the gravity of 
the crisis won the day for Sir Robert Borden, and 
a strong union government has been formed, The 
most capable and politically influential members of 
the old Conservative government have been retained, 
and the cabinet has been greatly strengthened by the 
addition of Liberals of outstanding political influ- 
ence and executive capacity. It is generally con 
that had no 
capable government since confederation, 

Not all the conseriptionist Liberals in the old 
House or in the country are prepared, however, to 
support the union government, and the coming elec- 
tion is not likely to be any one-sided contest, the 
result of which can be determined positively in 
advance. Sir Wilfrid will have candidates in most 
of the constituencies 
kind that it 


ceded Canada has stronger or more 


and the issue is of such a 


would be foolish to attempt positively 
to forecast the result. 

Drastic changes in the Franchise act make the 
task of the political prophets more than usually 
difficult. Probably half a million women will vote 
for the first time, as the franchise has been ex- 
tended to the wives, mothers and sisters of enlisted 
What rash as to forecast the view 


men, Man so 
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Which womankind will take of this question when 
put to the test? Particularly in the west, the “for- 
eign” vote has been a deciding factor in previous 


elections, The right to vote in this election has 


heen taken from the citizens of enemy extraction 


who have been naturalized since 1902. Conscientious 
objectors have also been deprived of their votes. 
These changes will have an important effect on the 
result. 

Provision has been made to permit the soldiers to 
follow them wherever 


vote. The ballot boxes will 


they may be. Will any large proportion of | the 


soldiers at the front care to exercise their right 


to vote? If so, will they vote to compel rein- 
lorcements from home, or, having experienced the 
horrors of war, will they hesitate to compel their 
brothers at home to enlist? 

All of these questions are puzzling Canadians to 
day. The Dominion has contribution to 
the war that has been of no mean importance, but 
apparently without compulsion her armies at the 
front cannot much longer be maintained at their 
Upon the result of the election 


made a 


present strength. 
depends in all probability whether or not the Mili- 
whether the 
The 


tary Service Act will be entorced, 
Dominion will “carry on” or quit the contest. 
voluntary system having accomplished its glorious 
best, that is the real meaning of the present issue. 
If there is any doubt as to the answer which 
Canada will give, it is due solely to the fact that, 
scene of the conflict is so far away, 
yet, the 


because the 


there are many into whose souls, even 


iron has not entered, Distant danger that cannot 


be seen is danger which some people fail to 
realize, 
ate ofe ofe ofe 


The Long Road 


By William Vincent Byars 


(Mshli) 
i. 
HERE’S many a spring, hard by the dusty 


roadside, 


Where you can eat your crust as thrushes 
sing. 
] 
Kootsore, to make the long road short, find soon 


some strong companion, 


Who loves your journey song and sings always in 


tune. 
é. 
Ikndure, unhastening, till you reach your best. The 
road’s length, 
ven at your slowest pace, is sure your strength 
to test. 
4. 
When strength you lack, keep on,—there is) no 
failure, 
Iixcept as strength prevails when turning back. 


J. 


dust we plod, but trust the highway’s 


Through 
promise,— 

Stil! waters where we'll rest upon green sod. 

6. 

Banish your sadness; if thre 

Man For gladness God made man 


7. 


Turned from the inn, your journey-cloak will shield 


way is woctul, 


makes it so. 


you, 
And stars will keep you, as you sleep alield, 
&. 
Heaven, if we choose it, we may gain to-morrow ; 
Let us not lose it through earth’s pain to-day. 
9. 
Take heart and climb; for they who climbed betore 
you 
On this steep path, live always, mastering time, 
10. 
Look up. The stars shine yet,—the Pointers, 
That show the Polestar, point and never set. 
i 
Knowing the road’s whole length, complete, at the 


last mountain-passage, 


%95 


Count on your soul to lift vour blistered feet, if 
you lose strength. 
12. 
Splendid the sunset on the summit. One who 
passed it, 
Found the vast ocean. There the long road ends 
at last. 
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The Master Cock 


By Vincent Starrett 


To has been my peculiar privilege for a number 
of years to reside next door to the rooster who 
is to other roosters what Greenwich is to Lon 

don and civilization, He is the stalwart 

whom all Chanteclerian 

Broadly speaking, | may say that his crow is heard 

around the world. You must not ask 

. What I am telling you is that Dilling- 

first of all the Chris 


fellow by 
alarms on earth are. set. 
me how | 
know. 
ham’s cock is the 
tendom to lift his voice in a pacan of praise to the 
Where it all ends | 
Heaven alone, perhaps, may say in 
but Dilling 


birds in 
graying east. have no means 
of knowing. 
what far clime the last rooster crows; 
ham’s is frst, and that is glory enough for any 
fowl. 

It so happens that my bedroom window over- 
looks a stretch of dreary waste land; a_ barren 
tract, subdivided at intervals Ly crude board fences 
as marking the limits of several domains. These 
subdivisions are designated by courtesy “back yards.” 
The section immediately adjoining the patch he 
neath my window is Dillingham’s, and it is in- 
habited by Dillingham’s rooster and his imposing 
harem of feathered odalisques. For tive years, now, 
| have slumbered litfully o’ nights, and that is the 
span of my acquaintance with Dillingham’s rooster. 

I cannot that this 


particular bird of Dillingham’s was first in the world 


say exactly when | learned 


in point of time ... the master cock of creation. 
it was the first or second night (rather, morning ) 
of my tenancy, however, and if the matter is his- 
torically important I believe [ can establish the 
date by a reference to my notebooks of the period. 
But it was patent to me, there in the dismal quict 
of early dawn, that somewhere in the world there 
must be a master cock to start the other fellows off, 
It seemed obvious that of the millions of roosters 
temporarily resident on earth (how short the span 
themselves know best!) some one must crow first. 
Suddenly, like the tardy recollection of a familiar 
face in a crowd, the knowledge burst upon me. 
Dillingham’s was the master cock! The first on the 
whirling sphere to shatter the illusion of darkness! 
1 claim no credit for the discovery; in point of 
fact, I deserve none. The notion was an inspira- 
tion, if you will; an intuitive glimpse of the divine 
plan vouchsated me though unworthy. But I have 
felt it my duty to communicate the facts without 
cxagegeration, and with as little personal comment 
as may be, for the records of the present and the 
enlightenment of posterity 
back to me! The 


of the dying moon over the starved oaks beyond 


How it comes faint crescent 
Kaskin’s barn; the deep shadows of the starch fae 
to the westward, and the deeper shadows of 


No sound disturbed the perfect. still- 


tory 
my chamber. 
ness, save only the local disturbance of my alarm 
clock, on the far shelf 
edition of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Something had wakened me a full two hours be 


beside my extra-illustrated 


fore that cursed mechanism was scheduled to ex 


For some moments I lay silent, motionless, 
into the 


plode. 
straining my 
morning twilight. 

Then it came! 

Shrilly, hoarsely. defiantly, triumphantly, it blared 
into the dusk, with the rising cadence of 
the first challenge to a sleepy world of 


eyes and ears expectantly 


an angry 
siren 

humans, And, simultaneously, a faint line of gray, 
shot with saffron fire, crept over the eastern horizon, 


like a timid child, and stole softly across the prairies 
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| am frank to say that I did not actually behold 
this splendid advent of the dawn, for my chamber 
window faces the west; but I am sure it must have 
occurred just about that way. 

A doomed topknot in Lethbridge’s (the butcher) 
yard took up the strain, as an earnest student 
catches the pitch from the master’s fork; the pride 
of Humphrey avenue responded from a distance of 
three city blocks; over beyond the waterworks a 
third swung into line, and then others, beyond... 
and beyond... and beyond. ... 

The crow heard ’round the world had started upon 
its daily journey with the unsetting sun. 

I hear them only faintly now, for the distances 
are widening; but far away on the Oak Park ho- 
rizon I catch the ultimate note of some doughty 
singer , number thirty-three, at least, since Dill- 
ingham’s cock began the chorus. 

And my imagination is not dormant, if my limbs 
are, for I have been seized with the great idea. I 
seem to hear them calling still, out beyond the range 
of the Oak Park vocalist; past River Forest, past 
Maywood, past Glen Ellyn, past Wheaton, past 
Aurora. . Across the rolling prairies they are 
calling, over rivers and mountains and lakes, and 
... What a time that fellow must have who must 
inake himself heard across the Rockies! .. . ’til 
the broad Pacific is reached. And then? 

Listen! Close your eyes ... and look! Can vou 
hear them over there, too? Beyond even the gray 
waters? Can you see the pig-tailed Chinaman rising 
from his mat and obliterating his almond eyes with 
a yawn so prodigious that you fear for the safety 
of his jaws? Can you see the bearded moujik sit 
up suddenly in his hard bed, with tousled hair and 
staring eyes, cursing the dawn and the rooster that 
have roused him to the waking horror of life? Can 
you see the languid Turk opening just one eye 
before rolling over for another snooze in his downy 
pillows? 

Of course, it is barely possible that you cannot; 
bet 

I see a chubby youngster in a German cottage, 
digging dimpled fists into sleepy eyes. Drowsily he 
imitates the rooster’s call, and then drops off again. 
[ see a pretty housemaid in a miniature French 
dweiling, framed in vines, peeping warily from a 
latticed window for just a glimpse of the coming 
glory before she descends to her spotless pans in 
the kitchen. And over across the sullen channel a 
ragged tramp rises hastily from a hard bench in 
St. Paul’s famous church yard, and scuttles away 
hefore the advent of his tall foe, the “Bobby.” 

And wherever the rooster crows I see tired wo- 
men in squalid houses, who smile sadly at the dis- 
cordant cacaphony, because, dear friends, already 
they have been up and at work for an hour; for 
women, Charles Kingsley to the contrary notwith- 
standing, must work as well as weep... and weep, 
too. 

Doubtless you will recall now, as I recite them, 
having seen these fleeting vignettes, yourselves. Yet 
the crow—that progressive crow of Dillingham’s 
red-combed fowl—is only at the half-way house 
on its voyage about the globe. If we follow on, we 
must journey from Cairo to the Cape, and across 
the southern Atlantic to that other America, where 
there are more mountains to be crossed, and rivers 
to be passed, and where sometimes the rooster’s call 
seems lost in the hot, sand-laden breeezs that swirl 
and die on the equator. 

Well, it is a far cry from China to Peru and the 
miracle, after al!, is that Dillingham’s bird is as ably 
supported as he is in his race with the sun. Less 
efficient relays would bungle the work sadly, and 
the world might well fall into a lassitude rivaling 
the shameless slumber of that old Rip (as no doubt 
his wife called him) who heard nor cock nor cry, 
after that last quieting draught of “excellent Hol- 
lands” for twenty years. And then there would 
be no one to feed the roosters, and in time they 
would all die, and folks would go right on sleeping, 


and.. . It is a lone thought! 


T trust now that you are able clearly to see all 
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that I have recalled for you. Perhaps your cyes ar 


not as sharp as mine, or perhaps you cannot 


without your spectacles... . 1 wish you would try 
mine. Let me recommend them, for I believe, som 
times, that they are magical in their quality. ... I 
had them from a decrepit old person at the door, 
who looked for all the world like a witch. There 


are times, | confess, when I find them a bit blurred 
with somebody's tears, but they are rose-colored 
withal and will not injure the eves, 

I am afraid I have left Dillingham’s rooster far, 
far behind in my travels, but that unregenerate bird 
has not forgotten his place in the world. . 

Rubbing my eyes, I discover it is not yet quite 
daylight, although there is considerable rustle and 
bustle in the streets without. Lethbridge seems to 
be astir, and a raucous agitation in his coops seems 
to bode evil for certain houris of that seraglio. <A 
milkwagon rattles by in noisy fashion; somewhere 
a dog barks, and there is a sound of water run- 
ning. Voices and laughter float in through my win 
dow; there can be no doubt that another day has 
come into being. My alarm will ring, now, at any 
minute. 

I suppose that bird of Dillingham’s is so arrogant 
so proud of his position, as to be almost unbearable 
socially. Doubtless he imagines his crow a. sig- 
nal for the sun to rise, as did the egotistic fowl in 
Rostand’s drama. It would be a good joke to place 
my alarm clock beside his head, set for, say, three 
o'clock! Before even the master cock of the uni- 
verse is astir! 

I believe the upstart has read my thoughts, for 

Shades of Darkness! What a blast! 

Ha, ha! Sir Chantecler. This time there is no 
response. 

You expected none? 

Will you believe it? Not content with being the 
first rooster on earth to crow, this swollen-headed 
creature wishes also to be the last! 

¢, J ¢, 
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How I Wrote Nostromo 
By Joseph Conrad 


[For each volume in the new Doubleday, Page & 

Co., edition of his novels Mr. Conrad has written 
a special introduction. These essays in biography) 
and autobiography will appeal strongly to the 
strong and widespread Conrad cult. This is the 
preface for the new edition of “Nostromo.” ] 
66 OSTROMO” is the most anxiously medi 
tated of the longer novels which belong to 
the period following upon the publication 
of the “Typhoon” volume of short stories. 

I don’t mean to say that I became then conscious 
of any impending change in my mentality and in my 
attitude towards the tasks of my writing life; and 
perhaps there was never any change, except in that 
mysterious, extraneous thing which has nothing to 
do with the theories of art: a subtle change in the 
nature of the inspiration; a phenomenon for which 
I cannot in any way be held responsible. What 
however did cause me some concern was tliat after 
iinishing the last story of the “Typhoon” yolume 
(“To-morrow”) it seemed somehow that there was 
nothing more in the world to write about. 

This so strangely negative but disturbing mood 
lasted some little time; and then, as with many 
of my longer stories, the first hint for Nostromo 
came to me in the shape of a vagrant anecdote com- 
pletely destitute of valuable details. 

As a matter of fact in 1875 or 6, when very 
young, in West Indies or rather in the Gulf of 
Mexico, for my contacts with the land were short, 
few and fleeting, I heard the story of some man 
who had stolen single-handed a whole lighter-full 
of silver, somewhere on the Tierra Firme seaboard 
during the troubles of a.revolution. 

On the face of it this was something of a feat. 
But I heard no details and having no particular in- 
terest in crime qua crime I was not likely to keep that 
one in my mind. And T forgot it till twenty-six or 
seven years afterwards TI came upon the very thing 
in a shabby volume picked up outside a second-hand 





ook shop. It was the life story of an American 
scaman written by himself with the assistance of a 
ournalist. In the course of his wanderings that 
American sailor worked tor some months on board 

hooner, the master and owner of which was the 
thier of whom [ had heard in my very young days. 
| have no doubt of that because there could hardly 
have been two exploits of that peculiar kind in the 
same part or the world and both connected with a 
South American revolution, 

The fellow had actually managed to steal a light- 
er with silver, and this, it seems, only, because he 
was implicitly trusted by his employers, who must 
have been singularly poor judges ot character. In 
the sailor's story he is represented as an unmitigated 
rascal, a small cheat, stupidly ferocious, morose, of 
mean appearance and altogether unworthy of the 
ereatness this opportunity had thrust upon him. 
What was interesting was that he would boast of 
it openly. 

He used to sav: “People think I make a lot of 
nioney in this schooner of mine. But that is noth- 
ing to me. I don’t care for that. Now and then T 
co away quietly and lift a bar of silver. T must 
eet rich slowly—you understand.” 

There was also another curious point about the 
man, Once in the course of some quarrel the 
sailor threatened him: “What's to prevent me re- 
porting ashore what you have told me about that 
silver?” 

The cynical ruffian was not alarmed in the least. 
Me actually laughed. “You fool, if you dare talk 
like that on shore about me vou will get a knife 
stuck in your back. Every man, woman and _ child 
in that port is my friend. And who’s to prove the 
lighter wasn’t sunk? T didn’t show you where the 
silver is hidden. Did 1? 
And suppose tT lied? Eh?” 

Ultimately the sailor disgusted with the sordid 


So you know nothing, 


meanness of that impenitent thief deserted from 
the schooner. The whole episode takes about three 
pages of his autobiography. Nothing to speak of: 
but as T looked them over the curious confirmation 
of the few casual words heard in my early youth, 
evoked the memories of that distant time when 
everything was so fresh, so surprising, so venture- 
some, so interesting: bits of strange coasts under 
the stars, shadows of hills in the sunshine, men’s 
passions in the dusk, gossip half-forgotten, faces 
erown dim. . Perhaps, perhaps, there still was in 
the world something to write about. Yet I did not 
see anything at first in the mere story. <A _ rascal 
steals a large parcel of a valuable commodity—so 
people say. It’s either true or untrue; and in any 
case it has no value in itself. To invent a circum- 
stantial account of a robbery did not appeal to me, 
hecause my talents not running that way T did not 
think that the game was worth the candle. Tt was 
only when it dawned upon me that the purloiner of 
the treasure need not necessarily be a confirmed 
rogue, that he could be even a man of character, 
an actor and possibly a victim in the changing 
scenes of a revolution, it was only then that T had 
the first vision of a twilight country which was 
to become the province of Sulaco, with its high, 
shadowy Sierra and its misty Campo for mute wit- 
nesses of events flowing from the passions of men 
short-sighted in good and evil. 

Such are in very truth the obscure origins of 
‘Nostromo”’—the book. From that moment, TI sup- 
pose, it had to be. Yet even then IT hesitated, as 
if warned by the instinct of self-preservation from 
venturing on a distant and toilsome journey into a 
land full of intrigues and revolutions. But it had 
to be done. 

It took the best part of the year 1903-4 to do; 
with many intervals of renewed hesitation, lest I 
should lose myself in the ever-enlarging vistas open- 
ing before me as I progressed deeper in my knowl- 
edge of the country. Often also, when I had 
thought myself to a standstill over the tangled-up 
affairs of the republic, T would, figuratively speak- 
ing, pack my bag, rush away from Sulaco for a 
change of air and write a few pages of the “Mirror 





























of the Sea.” But generally, as I’ve said before, my 
sojourn on the continent of Latin America, famed 
for its hospitality, lasted for about two years. On 
my return I found (speaking somewhat in the style 
of Captain Gulliver) my family all well, my wife 
heartily glad to learn that the fuss was all over, and 
our small boy considerably grown during my ab- 
sence. 

My principal authority for the history of Gos- 
taguana is, of course, my venerated friend, the late 
Don José Avellanos, minister to the courts of Eng- 
land and Spain, etc. etc, in his impartial and 
eloquent “History of Fifty Years of Misrule.” True 
that this work was never published—the reader will 
discover why—and that I am in fact, the only per- 
son in the world possessed of its contents. I have 
mastered them in not a few hours of earnest medi- 
tation; and I hope that my accuracy will be trusted. 
In justice to myself, and to allay the fears of 
prospective readers, I beg to point out that the few 
historical allusions are never dragged in for the 
sake of parading my unique erudition, but that each 
of them is closely related to actuality; either throw- 
ing a light on the nature of current events or affect- 
ing directly the fortunes of the people of whom | 
speak. 

As to their own histories I have tried to set them 
down, Aristocracy and People, men and women, 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, bandit and politician, with 
as cool a hand as it was possible in the heat and 
clash of my own conflicting emotions. And after all 
this is also the story of their conflicts. It is for the 
reader to say how far they are deserving of interest 
in their actions and in the secret purposes of their 
hearts revealed amongst the bitter necessities of the 
time. I confess that, for me, that time is the time 
of firm friendships and unforgotten hospitalities. 
And in my gratitude I must mention here Mrs. 
Gould, ‘The first lady of Sulaco” whom we may 
safely leave to the secret devotion of Dr. Monygham, 
and Charles Gould, the Idealist-creator of Material 
Interests whom we must leave to his Mine—from 
which there is no escape in this world. 

About Nostromo, the second of the two racially 
and socially contrasted men, both captured by the 
Silver of the San Tomé Mine, I feel bound to say 
something more. 

I did not hesitate to make that central figure an 
Italian. First of all, the thing is perfectly credible. 
Italians were swarming into the Occidental province 
at the time, as anybody who will read further can 
see; and, secondly, there was no one who could 
stand so well by the side of Giorgio Viola the Gari- 
baldino, the Idealist of the old, abstract revolutions. 
For myself I needed there a man of the People as 
free as possible from his class-conventions and all 
settled modes of thinking. This is not a side snarl 
at conventions. My reasons were not moral but 
artistic. Had he been an Anglo-Saxon he would 
have tried to get into local politics. But Nostromo 
does not aspire to be a leader in a personal game. 
He does not want to raise himself above the mass. 
He is content to feel himself a power—within the 
People. 

But mainly Nostromo is what he is because I re- 
ceived the inspiration for him in my early days 
from a Mediterranean sailor. Those who have read 
certain pages of mine will understand what I mean 
when I say that Dominic the Padron of the Tremo- 
lino might under given circumstances have been a 
Nostromo. At any rate Dominic would have under- 
stood the younger man perfectly—if scornfully. He 
and I were engaged together in a rather absurd ad- 
venture, but the absurdity does not matter. It is a 
real satisfaction to think that in my very young days 
there must after all have been something in me 
which was worthy to command that man’s half-bitter 
fidelity, his half-ironic devotion. Many of Nostro- 
mo’s speeches I have heard first in Dominic’s voice. 
His hand on the tiller and his fearless eyes roam- 
ing the horizon from within the monkish hood shad- 
owing his face, he would utter the usual exordium 
of his remorseless wisdom: “Vous autres gentil- 
hommes!” in a caustic tone that hangs on my ear 
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yet. Like Nostromo! “You hombres finos!” Very 
much like Nostromo. But Dominic the Corsican 
nursed a certain pride of ancestry from which Nos- 
tromo is free; for Nostromo’s lineage had to be 
more ancient still. He is a man with the weight of 
countless generations behind him and no parentage 
to speak of... . Like the People. 

In his firm grip on the earth he inherits, in his 
improvidence and generosity, in his lavishness with 
his gifts, in his manly vanity, in the obscure sense 
of his rights and in his faithful devotion with some- 
thing despairing as well as desperate in its impulses, 
he is a Man of the People, their very own unenvious 
force disdaining to lead but ruling from within. 
Years afterwards, grown older, the famous Captain 
Fidanza, with a stake in the country, going about his 
many affairs followed by respectful glances in the 
modernized streets of Sulaco, calling on the widow 
of the Cargador, attending the Lodge, listening in 
unmoved silence to anarchist speeches at the meet- 
ing; the enigmatical patron of the new revolutionary 
agitation, the trusted, the wealthy comrade Fidanza, 
with the knowledge of his moral ruin locked up in 
his breast, he remains essentially a man of the Peo- 
ple. In his secret love and scorn of life and in the 
bewildered conviction of having been betrayed, of 
dying betrayed he hardly knows by what or by 
whom, he still is of Them, their very own Great 
Man—with a private history of his own. 

One more figure of those stirring times I would 
like to mention; and that is Antonia Avellanos—the 
“beautiful Antonia.” Whether she is a_ possible 
variation of Latin-American girlhood I wouldn't 
dare to affirm. But she is. Always a little in the 
background by the side of her father (my venerated 
friend) I hope she has yet relief enough to make 
intelligible what I am going to say. Of all the peo- 
ple who had seen with me the birth of the Occi- 
dental Republic she is the only one who has kept in 
my memory the aspect of continued life. Antonia 
the Aristocrat and Nostromo the Man of the Peo- 
ple are the artisans of the New Era, the true cre- 
ators of the New State; he by his legendary and 
daring feat; she, like a woman, simply by the force 
of what she is: the only being capable of inspiring 
a sincere passion in the heart of a trifler. 

If anything could induce me to revisit Sulaco (1 
should hate to see all these changes) it would be 
Antonia. And the true reason for that—why not be 
frank about it?—the true reason is that I have mod- 
elled her on my first love. How we, a band of 
tallish schoolboy-friends, the chums of her two 
brothers, how we used to look up to that girl just 
out of the schoolroom herself, as the standard-bearer 
of a faith to which we all were born but which she 
alone knew how to hold aloft with an unflinching 
hope! She had perhaps more glow and less serenity 
in her soul than Antfonta, but she was an uncom- 
promising Puritan of patriotism with no taint of 
the slightest worldliness in her thoughts. I was 
not the only one in love with her; but it was T who 
had to hear oftenest her scathing criticism of my 
levities—very much like poor Decoud—or stand the 
brunt of her austere, unanswerable invective. But 
never mind. That afternoon when I came in (a 
shrinking yet defiant sinner) to say the final good- 
bye, I received a hand-squeeze that made my heart 
leap and saw a tear that took my breath away. She 
was softened at the last as though she had suddenly 
perceived (we were such children still) that I was 
really going away for good, going very far—even 
as far as Sulaco, lying unknown, hidden from all 
cyes in the darkness of the Placid Gulf. 

That’s why I long sometimes for another glimpse 
of the “beautiful Antonia” (or can it be the Other?) 
moving in the dimness of the great cathedral, say- 
ing a short prayer at the tomb of the first and last 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Sulaco, standing absorbed 
in filial devotion before the monument of Don José 
Avellanos, and, with a tender, faithful glance at the 
Medallion-memorial to Martin Decoud going out 
serenely into the sunshine of the Plaza, with her 
upright carriage and her white head, a relic of the 
past disregarded by men awaiting impatiently the 
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Dawns of other New Eras, the coming of more 
Revolutions. 

But this is the idlest of dreams; for I did under- 
stand perfectly well at the time, that the moment 
the breath left the body of the Magnificent Capataz, 
the Man of the People freed at last from the toils 
of love and wealth, there was nothing more for me 
to do in Sulaco. 
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The Heart of Chopin 


By John L. Hervey 


T was almost May, but the spring was late and 
the wind chill and gusty. Still, I preferred stay- 
ing out in it to sitting in the hotel and shivering 

—for the temperature of my room was morgue-like, 
the lobbies, the parlors and the reading-room were 
unheated, and the only way to keep warm was to 
keep moving. Moreover—who goes to Warsaw to sit 
in an hotel? Though I knew I would return in mid- 
summer, to stay longer, ‘curiosity and the desire of 
beauty” would brook no delay. The moment clam- 
ored to be made the most of. 

I had come in from Alexandroyva, in’ whose 
custom-house I had for the first time in my life 
experienced the feeling of being confined behind 
iron bars and guarded by soldiers armed with rifles, 
arriving at the noon hour. Everything was so 
strange, so fantastic, that it seemed like a dream 
as I rode up from the station to the hotel in a 
droshky drawn by a fast-trotting stallion, with 
bristling mane and shaggy tail; for, while the isvost- 
chik had been given his directions before he set off 
with me I reflected that if he chanced to have mis- 
taken them I] was without means of putting him 
right. However, I was taking things as they came, 
careless how they turned out and seeking only to 
squeeze every drop of sensation or stimulus from 
each fresh experience. 

The streets of Warsaw wound and twisted, they 
were paved with cobble-stones and swarming with 
people. Nevertheless, my izvostchik urged his 
shaggy stallion through them as if driving for his 
life. It seemed to me miraculous that nobody was 
run down or sent headlong to another world and 
momentarily I expected the droshky to collapse or 
turn turtle. But none of these things happened and 
eventually we pulled up at the hotel with a flourish, 
I was delivered over to the uniformed functionary 
who presided at the bureau and by him duly assigned 
a room—the room that proved to be a morgue. A 
room impressive in dimensions, ornately and mas- 
sively draped and furnished, and pervaded by an 
icy chill that found one’s marrow. 

The dinner, though, was delicious, the cuisine of 
the hotel being famed and deserving of its repu- 
tation, and the dining-room was deliciously warm. 
An officer of high rank, with immense epaulets and 
breast bestarred with decorations, sat at a near-by 
table and a cloud of waiters hovered over and about 
him to minister unto his wants, even as Ganymede 
aforetime ministered to those of Jove. At adjacent 
tables were other diners—who, however, were break- 
fasting—the majority of them ladies. I recalled, as 
I looked about, the impression I had received early 
in life, from some forgotten novel, that the Var- 
soviennes were collectively radiant, individually 
exquisite, and, above all, patrician. Yes—that was 
the word, patrician. So, dare I look about, lest 
disenchantment follow?—as so often it does follow 
the wanderer from the New World in his explora- 
tions of the Old. But curiosity emboldened me, 
with the result that I did derive an impression un- 
equivocally patrician, one on the whole rather ex- 
quisite, if not, perhaps, quite so radiant as it might 
have been. 

Nothing, for instance, could possibly have been 
of more aristocratic stamp than the lady seated at 
the table on my right. Supposing Warsaw to pos- 
sess a Faubourg de St. Germain, she exhaled, 
imaginably, its rarest bouquet. 1 will admit that I 
would have preferred her without, the cigarette 
which she was so very gracefully, so very delicately, 
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moking but. that aiter alk was merely deta 
She was patrician, she was exquisite, but, alas, shi 
not radiant. She was-—shall I record it ?7—con 
tderabl more than da femme de trent anes 0 
pallor paper-white, with almost bloodless lips, th 
mne contours of her physiognomy revealing lines 


and hollows which bespoke the flight of vouth as no 


yesterday’s event. It was difheult: for me not. to 


stare at her, for somehow she seemed like a char 


acter out of Palzac—one of those artstocrates which, 


i weoare to beheve Ste. Beuve, he so wonderfull: 
limned: some Madame de Mautrigneuse or de Ca 
dignan. She bore hersely as one a little elegantly 


weary of the world, not particularly attentive even 


to her cigarette, but a romanticist would haye dis 


cerned in her eyes smouldering wells of intensity 


dramatic possibilities 
that | 


and rich in 
And, 
recall her. 


Most of the 
also to Ine distinctly pallid 


pronounced her 


being imyveterately romantic, it is so 


other ladies in the room | discovered 
as, of course, they should 
have been For does not color belong to the peas 
Being, in thy 


When 


them 


antry, or at best, the bourgeoisic ? 
allowable only to extreme youth. 


too, I 


Ariston racy, 


1 pot out into the streets, found per- 


feminine charm to a degree that was, to 
find the 
but pale in a 


vad d by 


me, truly a revelation. | continued to 
Varsoviennes almost inevitably pale 
thousand varying devrees of loveliness, of cleganc: 


Why did 


us an cmall or a cameée of the beau 


and of refinement. Theophile Gautier 


neglect to leave 
Warsaw 7—a Polonaise en blan 


tiftul women of 


majeur, let us say. For, what other city can boast 
so many? leven the shop girls have a grace, a fine- 
ness ef youthtul or womanly fiber, that perpetuall 
appeals but never challenges. The note is subdued, 
as is everything beautiful in Poland, but) singularl 
sweet and always harmoniously modulated. Chopin 


esque, | may call it, for nothing is more pervasive 


thiam ats sense of soul 


it ts, of course, Chopin who has most perfectly 


You 


sweep of 


und perdurably expressed the soul of Warsaw. 


do not get from his the immense 
that roll 


limitless gradations, often, as vou cross them, with 


pages 


the steppes, away to the horizon in’ such 
scarce a sign of life pricking the vast expanse wit! 


liuman feeling. Chopin is always urban—humanistic, 


never pantheistic; of the salon, not of the steppe 
He is not so truly Poland’s as he is Warsaw’s ereat- 
est glory——and everywhere in Warsaw lis pale face, 
etherealized and romanticized by the adoring touch 
of racial sentiment, confronts you. It was the first 
thing | saw when IT stepped out into the street, for 
directly across from the hotel was the establishment 
of a music-publisher, with a large portrait of the 
composer conspicuously displayed in its most con 


spicuous window. 


In| Warsaw, also, Chopin’s heart reposes—in a 
cathedral but a short walk from the hotel, IT was 
told; learning which [| turned my footsteps thither 
that | might stand before the shrine that encloses 


t relic to me so much worthier of worship than 


hones of saints or fragments of the true cross. It 
was a strect still winding and crowded, noisy and 
cobble-stoned, that led to the cathedral, its swarming 
humanity, through which [ pushed my way, of an 
exoticism constantly arresting. At last, however, | 
found myself directly across from the sacred edifice 
-an editice high and narrow, 


buildings to the 


of which I was in quest 
squeezed tightly in between the 


right and left, of a somewhat modilied and ques- 


tionable Gothic and a somewhat grey and wan ex- 
Of the 
one stood open and through this opening I caught a 


terior, great double doors that led within, 
vlimpse, across the narrow thoroughfare, of the in- 
terior, of a gloom lit by occasional beams of light 
falling from high and pointed windows, of columns, 
statues, candles dimly burning and, [ thought, the 
reredos, glimmering vaguely at the vista’s end. “And 
the heart of Chopin?” I thought, “how am I to find 
its shrine? In this semi-darkness, with no Polish at 
command and no Latin?” 

Standing thus upon the threshold of an adventure 
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comptished, to depart leaying it) unaccomplished 

I reflected, not the part of an adventurer, and 

| started to cross the street and enter the church. 
\nd then, havine crossed it, | perceived that whicl 
agam brought me to a standstill. At the educ 
of the curb. direetly in’ front of the open door, 


knelt a figure, a figure that might haye stepped out 


of some medteval tale. Tf you stay long in Poland, 
or penetrate on into Russia, vou will become accus- 
tomed to such figures, but the first must give you 
a thyrall It 


mensely tall and gaunt and yencrable apparition, his 


was the figure of a pilgrim——an im 


long white 


knees 


bared, lis 


habiliments a mass of dusty rags, Ins 


knelt, almost to lis and 


stat 


heard falling, as he 


grazing the pavement, Is head 
lying upon the stones beside him, his hands clasped 
before him, his face upraised, his whole being ap 


parently: absorbed in eestasy of prayer. Of the in- 


tensity of this cestasy | could not doubt—tears 
streamed down lis weather-beaten cheeks and the 
rosary held in his clasped tingers trembled in’ their 
grasp. \round him the tide of passers-by surged 
and flowed, Except to avoid passing between him 
and the open door, they did not heed him. He 
might as well have been a post or block set there 
in their wav and compelling them, somewhat im- 


Only a woman, 
halt- 


respectfully, half-pitvingly, and two children of the 


patiently, to walk out around it. 


shabbily garbed, paused and gazed at him, 


street, grimy and tousled, who stared at the wor 


shiper as they might have at some queer animal or 


circus clown. These and myself. 
long he had been there [| do not know, nor 


Manifestly | could not enter 


hiew 
how long he remained, 
the cathedral until le had completed his devotions, 
obstructed my path. T waited, the 
knelt, always in- that 


that 


for he directly 
minutes passed and there he 
tears 


Siinie position, moveless except for the 


flowed down his cheeks, the almost imperceptible 
motion of his lips, the trembling of his convulsively 
clasped hands. And so at length T turned away, say 
ing to myself, “Another day T will return to find 
the heart of Chopin.” 


learnt that 
misin 


did, 
Wrone 
which it 

and in oa 


To hegin with, | 
cathedral. T had 
enshrined 
altogether part of the 
city, 3 Nor 
did T when in midsummer T returned, allowing my 
self to be prevented by those distractions and diva 


But | 


this 


never 
was thy heen 
That in 


different 


formed, was Was one 
distant 
it during this visit. 


could not “make” 


vations which so constantly prevent our doing the 
things that we have planned to in order that we 
may do those things for which really we care noth 


ing and are a waste of time. 


And to-day 
ive years have passed and what new wars and hor- 
rors have they not brought to Warsaw, for so many 
Tt was only the other 


is Chopin’s heart. still there? For 


centuries their shuttlecock ? 
day that T read of the meticulous and remorseless 
rapacity with which the Germans had looted the city 
treasures and I thought: “The heart of 
Chopin? Did they take that, too? Most likely 
for they overlook nothing, they leave nothing worth 


of its 


leaving, and, regarding as they do music as one of 
Kuliur, that they have carried it 
Tonkunst- 


the summits of 
off to deposit it in the museum of some 
schule, presided over by some tone-anarch, Richard 


Strauss or Arnold Schénberg, is most probable.” 


And yet—that pinch of 
perchance, still remains to be carried off by the 
conquerors—is that truly the heart of Chopin? No 
—let us not For the heart of Chopin. 
the true heart of him, went never down to dusty 
death. It went into something deathless. 
somcthing ever-living, something as beyond entomb- 


perished dust whicl. 


believe SO, 
instead 


ment in ossuary or shrine as it is beyond capture 
or ravishment by a conqueror—into those things 
immortal where forever we shall hear it beat, sing- 
ing over and over its undying song of rapturous 
and despairing passion and weaving it into a web 
of beauty that, shall outlast the last wars of this 
frantig world, 


recling, 





Three Modern Musketeers 


By Harry B. Kennon 
Hank 


somewhere up 


Ferre Haute, from 


Scotty 


LOW lated 


Texarkana 


from 
and from 

near the Canadian border, just where, he never 
said, “They were all privates in what will soon be 
as the old army: seasoned regulars. They 
Brownsville and later—- 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


different 


known 
hed known one another at 
last summer, to be exact—at 


heen ordered to reserva 


York, Baltimore and Chillicothe, 


Yhen they had 


iions out of New 
Ohio. By chance they secured furlough at the same 
tune and chance threw them together again on the 
train out of Chicago tor St. Paul—a happy chance 
| ran into them 
Buck 
Glad to cover 


that they were making the most of. 
when [| boarded the smoking-car at Winona. 
invited me to sit in fourth at cards. 
three hours’ might travel that way and glad ot good 
company, | accepted, 

I have never met cleaner chaps either physically 
was free 
particularly Buck's damning of Baltimore's 
Scotty’s condemnation of 


or of tongue, although their Janguage 


enough 


’ 


Sunday dullness and 
Chillicothe as a graveyard every day in the week, 
Hank said that there were always things doing in 
New York for a man on leave, but that New York 
from St. Paul and he had been 
It developed that 


was a long way 
saving up his dust for this trip. 
all three had been doing the same. I wondered why 


St. Paul, when their scattered home were so dis- 


tant from that point and the journey so costly, 

Phey were manifestly not married and none 
seemed more than thirty years of age at the outside 
estimate, notwithstanding Scotty’s long, lined, lean 
He was 
lank and skinny too, but hard as nails; Buck and 
Hank were of the round, rosy type, good to see 


They talked about the 


face that only his gay eyes made young. 


either in or out of uniform. 
camps they had just come from, about camps they 
had been quartered at in other parts of the country, 
if many things. They told some good stories, frank- 
ly not of the boudoir unless women are the story- 
tellers. I noted that they 
speaking of their soldier jobs nor when mentioning 


voiced no grouch in 


hard service or commanding officers. Incredible as 
it may appear to civilians, they said scarcely any- 
thing about the war. 

Nearing our destination, about nine o'clock, the 
three clean fellows began to clean up, disappearing 
to the wash-room with towels, soap-boxes and razors 
out of their bags. Scotty opened up and flourishing 
a dainty, damask-covered comfort-kit, said: 

“Brownsville dames give you one of these, Buck ?” 
answered Buck. “Sent it to Mame.” 
remarked Scotty. 


“Sure,” 
“Auntie gets mine,” 
“Auntie hell!” broke in Hank. 
All gene when I hit the trough.” 


“T missed out on 


that deal. 


“Find them useful, don’t you?” IT asked. 
Scotty grinned. “It's only lately we regulars 


“We vet what we need; but 
low 


are heroes,” he said. 
extra razors, pipes and plug come in handy. 
many safeties you got, Buck ?” 

“Traded all but two,” responded Buck. 
Say what you like, it’s nice 


“Froze to 
half the blades though. 
of the girls,” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Hank. “Get in on any of their 
swell home feeds?” 

“Nix for me,” said Scotty. “LT been outa ladies’ 
vames too long to know how to handle my tongue. 
Gimme mess. Coddlin’s for flappers anyhow—and 
mashers like Buck.” 

“Get while gettin’s good,” laughed Buck. 

“St. Paul!” announced the brakeman, “ATI out! 
Change cars for’—well, where doesn’t matter, 
couldn't understand where, anyway. 

With my three companions I walked up the plat- 
form of that frowsy cattle shed that is giving way 
io a handsome new union station in St. Paul. My 
musketeers had that alert, expectant look that one 
faces of passengers from incoming 
Everybody knows the look, Sud- 


sees on the 
through trains, 


























denly, out of the waiting crowd, flashed two pretty 
creatures that might have sailed off the covers of 
fashion niagazines. 

“Tust like that!” moaned Scotty, as the bright 
feathers of the two darlings got all mixed up in 
the sober khaki of Buck and Hank. 

“Just like that,’ I echoed, wondering no more 
about that long, expensive trip to St. Paul. Buck 
and Henk hadn’t put in their time for nothing at 
Snelling—well, hardly. 

3ut how about Scotty? Well, how about him? 
All at once he let out a yell you could hear over in 
Minneapolis. And the rush he made for the little 
old woman in black standing timidly by the in- 
formation window—lovely. The look in auntie’s 
eyes -oh, lovely.” 
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Why Wilson Didn’t Go to Mass 


By Eugene Kent 

Hl American capital, like all seats of govern- 

ment, gives heed on occasion to what Mr. 

Chesterton calls “tremendous trifles.” Just 
now some spicy gossip is exchanged because Presi- 
dent Wilson did not view that spectacular exhibit 
of Latin-American diplomats staged annually under 
the guise of a religious ceremony at St. Patrick’s. 

Now Latins of all varieties are presumably Catho- 
lic, but there are critics unkind enough to say that for 
the majority who have devoutly appeared at this 
Thanksgiving function in response to the behest of 
Mr. Barrett and the late pastor Mer. William Rus- 
sell, now Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, it 
was their sole appearance in church throughout the 
year. In fact, the observant have long ago discounted 
the religious and recognized the political significance 
of the event. Viewed in the latter light, it has add- 
ed glory to the already overcrowded register of Mr. 
Barrett's achievements and it has uplifted Mer. 
Russell into the hierarchy. So though the Latins 
have grown restive and there are suggestions that 
the ceremony will be eliminated hereafter, it cannot 
be said to have failed of its primary object in rela 
tion to its instigators. 

The persiflage which lightly circulates from mouth 
to mouth praises the acumen of President Wilson 
and his just appraisement of the ceremony in its 
religious sense. The old cry of bigotry has been 
raised again because he failed to accept, but it lacks 
application in the present instance. Catholics do not 
agree among themselves about this grand celebration 
on Thanksgiving Day. There is that dignified wear- 
er of the purple, Mgr. Thomas Sim Lee, rector of 
St. Mathew's Church, which the diplomats who are 
Catholic consider their official place of worship, 
just as the Britons do St. John’s Episcopal, and 
the Lutheran envoys, the church of the Reformation. 
Mgr. Lee was first approached by the indefatigable 
Mr, Barrett. But he opined the Latins could attend 
service on Thanksgiving Day or any other of the 
year when they so desired and there was no prec- 
edent in any European capital for making a pageant 
out of it. But Mr. Barrett wanted a pageant and 
he found a cleric more complaisant in the sometime 
pastor of St. Patrick’s. Why should President Wil- 
son be criticised for taking the precise view enter- 
tained by a cleric in high standing and a diocesan 
councillor of Cardinal Gibbons to boot? Why should 
he assume that the will of John Barrett and the 
former pastor of St. Patrick’s could create a situa- 
tion either national or international in bearing? 
It is lawful, says the Holy Book, to desire to be a 
bishop. Mgr. Russell harbored that desire and his 
successful feat, in which President Taft appeared 
three times and President Wilson once, at the Pan- 
American mass, was without peradventure of a 
doubt the cogent reason why he can now wear the 
mitre. Such performances count largely when candi- 
dates for bishoprics are being considered, or so say 
some authorities who can see the inner wheels go 
round. President Taft was an easy-going person 
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with a comfortable philosophy in lieu of dogmatic 
religion to whom one species of divine service makes 
no special appeal above another. Philander Knox, 
his secretary of state, was making a big effort in 
the footsteps of Blaine, and John Barrett’s idea of 
the Pan-American Mass at St. Patrick’s fitted snugly 
into the propaganda. But Mr. Wilson is a rigid 
Presbyterian and he saw no reason why the policy 
of a Republican chief executive and his premier 
should combine with the ambitions of two extraneous 
forces to commit him to perpetual attendance at 
St. Patrick’s during his tenure of office. And he 
broke away, leaving the promoters of the scheme 
under no delusions as to his reasons. 


And where the shoe pinches is that the President 
has unbared the political aspect so nakedly that this 
particular function seems doomed. There are 
already predictions that next Thanksgiving will find 
Mr. Barrett seeking a new scheme in which to 
parade the members of the Pan-American Union, of 
which he is director. Where the President has made 
his position very clear is that he attaches no sig- 
nilicance to the ceremony at St. Patrick’s, in that 
the observance of the American day of Thanks- 
giving can have no meaning for the Latins, it hav- 
ing a Puritan origin and only within comparatively 
recent years assuming a national significance. If 
the Latins are to be honored, why not select a day 
which lives in their history, as for instance Mar- 
tinmas, which comes on November 11, and which 
was the patronal feast of the doughty hero, San 
Martin,--or a half dozen other days could be named 
which would show a desire to honor the Latins in 
a delicate though obvious way. Then President 
Wilson pays all heed to the Catholic church when 
it comes to him authoritatively. His reply to the 
Pontiff’s peace note was couched in as respectful 
language as though he were the Emperor of Austria 
or His Most Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain. 
He acknowledged the supreme position of Benedict 
as the Father of Christendom, with a consuming 
desire to aid all his children. But that does not 
mean that he, the President, must be swayed from 
his larger views by the activities of local ecclesi- 
astics with personal ends to serve. And the thought- 
ful element in the Catholic church applauds his 
attitude. 

x 
A Mexican Grouch 

Latin-.\mericans in pageant this year lacked one 
conspicuous figure and an ambassador at that. His 
excellency from the government of Carranza cher- 
ishes an undying feud against sundry and divers 
Catholic prelates because of the violent campaign 
maintained against his chief. This alone goes to 
show Mr. Barrett that the high mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s on Thanksgiving Day has outlived its useful- 
ness. Senor Bonillas staunchly asserts he is Catho- 
lic and, to-wit, when his daughter was married the 
other day it was with solemn Roman ritualism, the 
mighty Carranza himself being a witness by proxy 
and the lusty General Obregon an actual one. The 
Mexican embassy was transformed into a church 
and Mer. Lee officiated with several attendant clergy 
and the elaborate nuptial rites of the Latins were 
carried out to the letter. But like President Wilson, 
Senor Bonillas draws a line between religion and 
politics and he absented himself from the pageant. 
He stated that even if President Wilson could 
attend the ceremony he could not, since nearly 
all of the prelates present were on record as pro- 
testing against the atrocities of the Carranza goy- 
ernment. And this same diplomat has a choice col- 
lection of clippings, interviews and published opin- 
ions, ascribed to members of the American hierarchy, 
all in the same strain. He has also some exceed- 
ingly illuminating material about the activities of 
the Catholic press on the Mexican situation, espe- 
cially that of Mgr. Kelly of Chicago, who issued 
last spring an entire number of the /.xtension Maga- 
sine on so-called Mexican lawlessness against the 
Roman church. Hardly was his magazine off the 
presses before this editor hastened to Rome and 
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receive the title of monseignor before leaving the 
ternal City. Or in other words, according to the 
gossip at the Mexican embassy, Pope Benedict is 
offering a reward tor abuse of Carranza; but this 
is as extreme a view of it perhaps as that ex- 
pressed by Mgr. Kelly in his /:xrtension Magazine. 
It is adduced merely to show how great a discord 
exists in the Pan-American chorus, where consid- 
erations purely Catholic obtain. 

Now, leaving out the rather ridiculous aspect 
the “Pans” present as marshalled forth to the 
Thanksgiving service, they are notable men and 
their union domiciled in the handsome Peace temple 
erected in happier days by Andrew Carnegie is a 
power for progress and for good in the western 
world, One sees a retroactive step in Mr. Barrett’s 
recent announcement of the formation of a supreme 
advisory council of Latins, to preside over the allied 
policies of their countries, as growing out of the 
war. It is a flanking movement to attract the confi- 
dence of the Latins from Spain and into more confi- 
dential relations with France, Italy and Portugal, 
true Latin nations with the dominating influence of 
civil liberty. There is no doubt Mr. Barrett plans 
something different next year, and so hopes the 
fiasco of the recent Thanksgiving service will be 
forgotten. 

% 
i’ersonalities of the Pans 

At present there are four Latin-American am- 
bassadors and a full complement of ministers pleni- 
potentiary. Oj thirty-five diplomats stationed in 
this capital, twenty are Latin- Americans. The Mexi- 
can is the most recent arrival and has yet to win 
his spurs. He has, however, shown himself of dif- 
ferent mettle from previous representatives since the 
chaotic days of the republic. He is quiet, con- 
servative and gracious and has set about gaining the 
contidence of the officials by absolute trustworthi- 
ness and diligence in the discharge of his duties. 
He has a persuasive tongue and can describe condi- 
tions at home as ideal and can even paint Villa in 
less somber hue than the world is wont to see him. 

The Brazilian ambassador, Sefor Domincio de 
Gama is the dean of the Latins and it is of interest 
to know that he is a lineal descendant of the in- 
trepid explorer, Vasco de Gama. He is of scholarly 
inclinations. He has likewise been a loyal upholder 
of American policies since the declaration of the 
war on Germany and has been one of the forces 
which gave heart to the administration during very 
depressing days. 

The same may be said but in less degree of the 
ambassador from Chile, a distinguished public man 
sent here to help untangle the difficulties which the 
southern republics faced because of the U-boat 
depredations. 

The Argentinian, a great scholar in every sense, 
is not so satisfactory as a member of a union which 
presumably stands solidly for Pan-America. But he 
is coming around. Every day proves that and 
brings the mighty nation of the plateaus more in 
alignment with its powerful northern ally. 

The minister from Bolivia, Senor Calderon, is a 
man of rare erudition and has written text-books 
on international law which are commonly in use in 
the Latin countries. He graduated with high honors 
at Salamanca and he had held every position of 
trust in his country, including its presidency, before 
secking comparative leisure as minister here. He 
is a strong man and a dominant influence in knitting 
the ties close between this country and all of South 
America. 

Seflor Pena of Uruguay is another strong man 
in the council of Latins and staunchly )ehind the 
United States in her present policies. The entire 
circle of envoys from Central America is in the 
same category. 

Only Colombia and Venezuela of the Latin coun- 
tries are candidly unfriendly and both have griev- 
ances more or less well founded. 


‘ 
The Latin-Americans are acknowledged to be the 
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They seek 


each other’s society and their amenities, except those 


most homogenous body in Washington. 


of a strictly official character, are planned for each 
other. Few days elapse that the young people of 
the Latins do not meet at the various embassies and 
dine and dance and they have stringed orchestras 
which would be creditable to the professional stage. 
Different little bands furnish the music by allottment 
and to all intents they follow their national life, 
utterly undisturbed by local customs. So the con- 
tention brought forward by those who sympathized 
with Mr. Barrett and Mgr. Russell that the religious 
services on Thanksgiving brought the Latins closer 
together, does not hold water, They are always to- 
gether and if anything they might be accused of 
a slight tendency to clannishness. 


This council which Mr. Lansing approves and for 
which Mr. 
be a wonderful aid to a proper understanding be- 
tween the two continents. Mr. Lansing proposes to 
preside and so the Honorable John will be shorn a 
little of his halo, but not enough to cause embar- 
rassment. The council is manifestly planned for the 
future, to strengthen the nations in the commercial 
sense and to forestall any renewed commercial in- 
trigue by the Teutonic nations. It is the one su- 
preme need to make the Pan-American Union a 
weapon both for defense and for offense. In the 
readjustment, the western world is to be dependent 
on itself alone and to endeavor to produce not 
alone for its individual needs, but for all the coun- 
tries signatory to the union. This will be a pageant 
worth while and not a mock affair such as produced 
It is now tentatively 


Jarrett is throwing out his feelers will 


smiles from genuine diplomats. 
suggested that the Peace Temple be placed at the 
convenience of the Latins to entertain American 
officials at their will and to catch an intimate view 
of the ideals which underlie American frivols. Mr. 
lLansing proposes to take the initiative and if there 
should ever arise another occasion when South 
America accuses North America of selfishness and 
double dealing, it will not be because Mr. Lansing 
has spared himself or all the resources he com- 
mands, to clear the atmosphere. 
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Story Openings 
By Will H. Greenfield (ES 


OW do you like a story to begin? What style 
for the opening paargraph do you most de- 
light in? Or, to borrow a word from Charles 

Lamb, from what style do you most reluct? 


You remember where Stevenson, in one of his 
letters to Henley, playfully complains that no one 
then alive wrote to suit his exclusive, juvenile taste ? 
But to make sure you do remember, let me quote 
what he says: 

—and ‘no man will write or get me one, 


want to hear swords clash. [I want a 
begin in a good way. 


cs I do desire a book of adventure—a romance 
I 


book to 


CHAPTER I, 


damp and cloudy, the ways 


foul. The single horseman, cloaked and _ booted, 
Who pursued his way across Willesden Commons, 
had not met a traveler, when the sound of wheels— 

That is how stories should begin, and I am 
offered HUSKS instead.” 

And quite true it is we expect something to hap- 
pen when the first chapter starts off in that inviting 
way; and it will not be our fault if the author 
farther on leads us into a blind ditch, or entangles 
us in parlor sentimentalities. But alas! how often 
they do that very thing. Or, if it is not a dreary 
parlor littered with plush-covered furniture they 
strand us in, it is some other things even more full 
of boredom—such as long dissertations on religion, 
or reconstruction, or the evils of rum. 


The night was 


Many years ago, great was the zest with which I 
read Borrow’s “Lavengro,” sitting up glorious nights 
with it when I should have been in bed, Then, 
some time afterward, I must get his “Romany Rye.” 
And with what feverish haste did I not hurry home 
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with my prize, rush through my evening meal, move 
a chair out on the front porch, light a cigar, and 
spear the page with my eager eyes. And how did il 
go? Bully! 


leaving 
tent. 


“] awoke at the first break of day, and 
the postillion fast asleep, stepped out of the 
The dingle was dank and dripping.” 

Already on the road, you see, and a scent of vaga- 
bondage in the air—vagabondage and the bright eyes 
oi danger. With delighted satisiaction 1 passed on 
breathlessly to the swiitly succeeding sentences, for- 
getting my cigar and all the world outside of that 
dingle. And so on, page after page, skipping a few 
paragraphs of Popery discussion; on to the horse- 
back travel to the inn; the adventures there; the 
high road to Horncastle and what befell en route; 
and then—then I stuck. Knee-deep in Church of 
i-ngland controversy I laid the book down, and 
have never finished it to this day. 

As might be anticipated from such a stickler for 
the best, all of Stevenson’s novels start out with a 
swinging stride which lands you right into the heart 
of the There is the “Great North Road,” 
for instance! Only eight chapters written; but such 
Look how it begins: 


story. 


chapters ! 


“Nance Holdaway was on her Knees before the 
fire, blowing the green wood that voluminously 
smoked upon the dogs, and only now and then shot 
forth a smothered tlame; her knees already ached, 
und her eyes smarted, for she had been some while 


ut this ungrateful task, BUT HER MIND WAS 
GONE FAR AWAY TO MEET THE COMING 


STRANGER.” 

‘And there you are in the thick of romance in a 
stugle sentence! And it you read the next two sen- 
tences you are in the midst of poetry as well—the 
poetry of grace, oi sentiment, and of felicitous 
word-painting. And how the interest grows and the 
mystery deepens, and the noble characters walk the 
pages with the aptest commentaries in their speech, 
and the brightest, subtlest surprises in their acts, 
on to where the pen of the author dropped. 


There has only been one Stevenson, and he died 
twenty years too soon, Will he live? Surely; for 
he is of the immortals; not only of that melodious 
choir whose music is the gladness of the world; but 
of that rarer heroic strain which purples the dust of 
iinperial Caesars. 

And what of Scott, whose romances, and whose 
noble struggle against misfortune, so influenced 
Stevenson both as a teller of tales and as a man? 
Alas! Scott, great story-teller as he is, had also 
the soul of an antiquary in his bosom, and his first 
chapters, even in “Rob Roy” and “Red-gauntlet,” 
two of his best, begin like ponderous historical trea- 
tises. Only his great fame prods the reader to con- 
tinue farther into that rich mine of character and 
bright theatre clashing with claymores, It is most 
often chilly wading into those waters, but once you 
are fairly into the stream the current carries you 
down a delighted voyager to the end. 

Coming back to our own soil, there is “The 
Perhaps a reading of “Old Creole 
Cable’s other 


Grandissimes.” 
Days” gives you more appetite for 
books; but particularly will you find the opening of 
“The Grandissimes” inviting, if you have ever made 
a personal pilgrimage to the many shrines men- 
tioned in “Old Creole Days; if you have walked 
the Rue Royale and Conti and Chartres, and seen 
the Cafe des Exiles, the Cabildo, the Place des 
Armes, and lived and dreamed your days and nights 
in the old French Quartier of New Orleans. If you 
have done all this, then to break ground in “The 
Grandissimes,” with its masked ball in the Theatre 
St. Phillipe, is to renew old delights. 


ieebly some really pas- 
for in- 


Is it not notable how 
sionate novels begin? Look at “Jane Eyre,” 
stance, What could be less interesting than those 
opening paragraphs; and what more bungling than 
the interpolated parentheses? Then we have pas- 
toral openings, as in “A Kentucky Cardinal,” which 
may lead somewhere, but which are generally pad- 


ding of the bust. Then again, there is the fire-alarm 


style, such as Gilbert Parker uses in “The Right of 





Way:” “Not guilty, your honor!’’ It sounds like 
the old days of Beadle and Nick Carter. Is it In- 
dians we shall see presently, sticking their top-knots 
over the buffalo or has some vile modern 
Lovelace ruined our Clarissa, and a perjured jury jis 
just dismissing the suit for alienated affections? 
But when we go deeper we find Charlie Steele 
quite repays acquaintanceship, and when we close 
the book we echo the sentiment of the old hymn, 
hoping in our hearts that Charlie shall find his rest 


grass; 


side of Jordan 


On the other 
fields of Eden, 


In the sweet 

Passing now from the memory of great novels, 
let me speak here of a much less celebrated work 
which caused me as many tears as any book I can 
One day we were sitting in the loft 
I recall it 


remember. 
ot a neighboring barn—I and my peers. 
was raining outside, a drizzly, steady pour, and the 
odor from stall-fed animals came up to the head of 
the ladder where we were discoursing of chivalry 
and Kit Carson and the Spanish Main. Now and 
then the rain would find us through the defective 
roof; but what cared we for rain under such con- 
ditions; or for that matter, what did we care for 
any mortal thing save the unthinking and utterly 
unreasonable interruptions from our elders? 

And so we spat out chewed stalks of hay and 
swelled perceptibly about the chest, as first one and 
then another of us waxed voluble as to certain feats 
we were going to perform at the first opportunity. 
Then it was, in a fit of vaingloriousness, I proposed 
io write a tale that would make Cooper and Marry- 
att look pale indeed. And, what was more, having 
paper and pencil brought, I would begin it right 
there with the eves of Olympus upon me. And this 
is. the way it began: 

The Alert was sailing away before the wind with 
every sall set, and Captain Bunce, glass in hand, 
was sweeping the rapidly darkening horizon. | 

“Sail, ho!” suddenly shouted the salt in the main- 
topmast trees, 

“Where away, sir?’ 

“Three points to the 

“Ave, aye, sirt’ 

“What do you make 

“The black flag, sir!’ 

“There's Devil's work ahead,” said the first mate. 
And there the thing ignominously ended. And for 
why? Because of that most disastrous and fatal 
preventive of true literary work: J/nterruption! 
There was I in that rare mood when ideas throng 
to be expressed, thought suggesting thought in 
nicest sequence and the subtlest shades of meaning 
flowing into my punctual words; there was I in the 
perfect glow of creating radiance, a glow that comes 
Lut few times to men, and then to hear, as from the 
bellowing brasses of the skies: “Wil-lie! Har-ry! 
Wal-ter!” And one of the best story openings I 
had ever glimpsed stopped short, never to go again. 


weather bow, sir 


ov 


her, sir 


? ?, ¢, J 
or me MP O° 


The Death of a Child 


By Babette Deutsch 

RE you at ease now? 

Do you suck content 

From death’s dark nipple between your pale 

lips 

Now that the fever of the day is spent 
And anguish slips 
From the small limbs, 
And they lie lapped in rest, 
The young head pillowed soft upon that iron breast? 


No; you are quiet, 

And forever, 

Though for us the silence is so loud with tears, 
Wherein we hear the dreadful-footed years 
Echoing, but your quick laughter never, 

Never your stumbling run, your sudden face 
Thrust in bright scorn upon our solemn fears. 
Now the dark mother holds you close. . Oh you 
We loved so, 

How you lie, 

So hushed at last, unmoved so utterly, 

Dear yet, but oh, a little alien, too! 


























The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


XN XXVIII. CONCERNING THE ESTHETIC AND THE 
EXTRAORDINARY 

STILL keep the essays of Thomas Carlyle on my 

shelves, but not among the books I call my own 

from youth to age, I love him yet, but not as | 
loye Taine, who never deceived me, and Victor 
Hugo, who could not have deceived me except as 
he was himself the more deceived in me. Since 
among all books which did most to control the mind 
of boys at the turning point of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, | love those of my best enemies next to those 
of my best friends, 1 keep Carlyle and Ruskin still 
in honor, giving them all the love I can owe my 
cnemies. For Ruskin, who was himself deceived 
by Carlyle, 1 have no word of reproach. He prom- 
ised nothing more at any rate than to make an 
esthete of me. As far as 1 am an esthete in the 
matter of old books, it is not his fault. He cared 
ior books only for art’s sake. He wished me to 
learn enough from lie to understand the nicest 
points in pictures and cathedrals. So above every- 
thing else he wrote, or that any other nineteenth 
century esthete wrote, | prize his “Elements of 
Drawing.” Jt is a great book by a great man, 
turned backwards. For what is the use of any 
sort of art that does not send us back to life, to 
learn more of the meaning of life,—not for art’s 
sake but for life’s sake? Faugh! Give the esthetes 
(or ii you like, the impressionists, or the post- 
iuipressionists, or the cubists, or the Captains of 
Industry) my share of all the art that has not in 
ii life enough to prevent those who love it best 
from loving it for any sake except life’s sake. 

My quarrel is not with Ruskin, but with his mas- 
ter, who also mastered me, as he did thousands of 
others whom in his heart he thought of as fools — 
“morons,” they call us now. Why? Because, in 
the first place, he wished to become the most ex- 
traordinary writer who ever wrote English of any 
kind since the beginning of the language, As far 
as 1 know, he succeeded. His English is the most 
extraordinary in all English books known to me. 

It is as extraordinary as the “court-suitable” Ger- 
man it imitates. As 1 know oi nothing like it be- 
fore in either English or German, I hope there will 
never be again. But if this were all, | would have 
no right to complain, ‘This is a quarrel, not a 
criticism, I am no critic. And no slave. And no 
iool,—at least not every hour of the twenty-four. 
My quarrel with Carlyle is for convincing me that 
|, too, ought to become extraordinary, when he did 
not think 1 had more than one chance in about a 
hundred thousand of succeeeding. As one of his 
inillions of natural-born fools, I was to find a hero 
and reverence him, worship him, as my ancestors 
did Odin. Odin being out of date, I might become 
a Captain of Industry, by finding one extraordinary 
cnough to be worshipped with all my heart and soul 
and mind and strength. 

And then what? It was Ruskin who answered 
that 1 could then encourage art by making the most 
extraordinary collection of Turners or Old Masters 
in the world. I was otherwise informed that | 
might endow a cathedral on the model of St. Mark’s 
or St. Paul’s. Or found a University on the model 
of Oxford, And then what? Why, finally, die and 
leave a hundred millions or so to encourage others 
to become extraordinary. And then what? When 
1 asked that final question of Carlyle and found no 
answer, he ceased to be my master, Of all the in- 
sanities I have most to repent of, the most abso- 
lutely absurd, preposterous and dangerous were re- 
sults of the attempt to become extraordinary,— 
more extraordinary than all the other extraordi- 
nary people of my own country and perhaps of any 
other, How can I be sure now that I have escaped? 
If I have not; if I end my career as a sword- 
swallower or as Yogi from Thibet, with a detachable 
astral body, it will be part of my quarrel with 
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Thomas Carlyle. But, at present, I would rather be 
a respectable house-dog, baying the moon to keep 
awake while on duty, than Carlyle himself, or any 
of his heroes, or than any human prodigy who ever 
exhibited himself on earth. After this year, if I 
survive it, if I and the other survivors enter into 
and keep a solemn league and covenant (not to “en- 
force peace” but) to stop trying to be extraordinary 
and try to be decent,—then in that case, there may 
be peace on earth, as there never has been since the 
most extraordinary hero of the Stone Age came 
out of his cave with his record artistically tatooed 
on his breast, a fish-bone through his nose, and his 
face painted in symmetrical stripes of red and black. 
illustrating his esthetic sense and his sense of his 
own importance. 


“Hell” 


By Louis Albert Lamb 
“Likenfer.” A novel by Henri Barbusse. Michel 
Albin, Paris: 1917. 
ARLY in 1914 a young Parisian of the literary 
“smart set” offered a manuscript novel. It 
terrified the boldest publisher in Paris. It 
would have shocked Ashtoreth, and made more scar- 
let the ill-famed lady of Babylon. Very like an 
“X-ray” photograph of your own viscera, this novel. 

Well, the author put the manuscript in a fireproof 
vault and went back to his society piffle and pot- 
boiling, His journal is “Je Sais Tout.” The reject- 
ed manuscript proved beyond proof the truth of that 
title. He does know too deadly much, and that’s the 
fact. 

At the end of the first year of the war this young 
fellow sent to Flammarion the manuscript of his 
“Journal of a Squad”—the now famous “Le Feu.” 
Sales of half a million indicate that it is a monu- 
mental work. I said as much in my virgin review of 
it in Rerepy’s Mirror when the novel was in its 
fourteenth thousand and as yet untranslated into 
Eenelish. 

Jagerstontein has been harried and combed half a 
mile down through the blue-earth pipes and traps 
simply because of an accident—when a shepherd, or 
a Kaffir, happened to find a shiny stone in a brook. 
Naturally Henri Larbusse could have very little rest 
after the Goncourt prize was voted on his war 
novel. Did not the publishers remember the manu- 
script which had poisoned their placidity three years 
gone? Michel, whose motto is “Something for 
everybody,” subdued his stupefaction first. He ob- 
tained the manuscript of “L’Enfer,” and in a month 
or two had the satisfaction of selling sixty odd 
thousand of the most amazing piece of psychologic 
and social veritism that ever came from the fountain 
yen of a human, or the press of a Caxtonian. 


2. 


oe 

“Hell” is hard to review. It is hard to read. You 
cannot do either without furtive glances up and 
down the street for policemen, You feel as if you 
were about to be arrested for indecent exposure of 
person. Or rather you dread that somebody with 
Roentgen vision will happen by and see you for 
what Barbusse has proved you are, 'way inside of 
your soul! 

Let’s say that “L’Enfer’” is a key-hole, back- 
stair, and garde-robe sort of tragedy, It is Peeping 
Tom and you are Lady Godiva, with the difference 
that you were depiliated before making your Cov- 
entry ride, You have no defenses against such a 
book. In reading it you feel as the destined-to-be- 
damned must feel when they stand naked before 
the Judgment. It is a terrible revue in which the 
actors do a danse macabre to a phallic theme. But 
the theme is harmonized, somehow, by the author’s 
skill in counterpoint, and made a part of the music 
of the eternal spheres. 

How describe the reaction to such a book? It's 
inost baffling! Here’s my one best essay: After 
reading it you understand for the first time what 
Adam felt when he said, “I heard Thy voice in the 
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garden and I was afraid because I was naked; and 
{ hid myself.” 
Yes: “L’Enfer” is a book of ashamed nakedness 
and futile, transparent fig-leaf aprons; a chronicle 
of Idenic expectations, and flaming blade, and abor- 
tive joy, and the cternal curse of Soul-Solitude, @ la 
Lorado Taft’s sculpture of the name. “Why do I 
weep? ... As if tears were words ... I weep 
because | am alone! No one can get out of him- 
self. Everyone is alone.” 
of 

The young provincial has come up to Paris to 
find a job in a bank. He rents a room in the “high- 
ly moral” pension of Mme. Lemercier and settles 
down to the chill, drear life of a “hall room boy.” 
But there is a room on the other side of the par- 
tition. Human sounds come out of it—gracious as 
the sacrament of pardon after contrition, How the 
hoy’s heart goes out toward the sound of that 
voice Then a gleam of light pierces the darkness. 
There is a hole in the partition, high up over the 
picture moulding: a board has rotted out, a brick 
has fallen, a bit of plaster has come off. No matter! 
The beam of light and the sordini voice give our 
little man from the province a sense of kinship with 
humanity, Paris—half siren, half minotaur; Paris 
and the “highly moral” pension have all but done 
their fatal work on his tender nature. And he 
yearns toward that light, that voice, that hole in the 
partition. He peeps into the adjacent chamber. Va- 
cant now, but his possession: vacant and voiceless 
now, but a hyphen that compounds his “I” with the 
juuman race. He says: “Many people, without doubt, 
will occupy that chamber, I shall hear them, 1 shall 
see them, | shall participate in all they do as if the 
door were open! Sacrilege? No! To see human- 
ity locked up within the walls of a chamber—what 
could be more desirable? How could I spurn it? 
[ shall wait. I have need of just that!” 


* 
id 


Through that petty proscenium arch in the top 
of the wall, safe from discovery under the mantilla 
oi his own darkness, our young provincial is to see 
enacted the amazing farce-tragedy of human life. 
First, there is the delicious eclogue of Jean and 
Heélene, the childish lovers, who have run away from 
home, and come to this place of assignation in the 
hope of finding the tree oi the forbidden fruit! ... 
but so innocent, so naive, so holy, so natural, that 
consummate in the use 


’ 


their efforts to be ‘naughty’ 
of formal adult terms of address and endearment 
instead of the childish tutoiement. “I used to say 
‘my cousin Helene’ and | didn’t know what I was 
saying. Now I say ‘she’ and that will mean every- 
thing! Oh, 1 want to love you more. I want to be 
bad. ... 1 want... but I don’t know how!” And 
as their lips join for an angelic kiss cometh Grand- 
ma to forestall the Serpent, whereupon, forgetting 
all about the undiscovered tree of knowledge, they 
go blithely away with Granny, as undefiled as ever, 
but children never more! “There’s nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so!” 

Then into the mise-en-scene comes the foil of 
sable. ‘The wiie whose domestic apple is _ filled 
with ashes, comes thither to taste the apple of Eden 
—supposititiously sweet with the honey of “Thou- 
shalt-not.” 

But the poison of fear turns the honey to worm- 
wood, 

“Nobody has seen us. Must we always be 
afraid?” And then the serpent of jealousy stings 
the lover’s heart: “You are thinking of him!” 

“Thus fell the night—as if shame and terror were 
of the shadows—over this man and this woman, 
who were come thither to conceal their embraces 
in this chamber, as in a tomb where lives the Be- 


yond.” 

From the dark silence our spying provincial hears 
emerge the phrases: “I love you. ... We were born 
the one for the other, ... There is a destined kin- 


ship between our souls, It must triumph. No one 
could prevent our recognition of it and our mutual 
ownership, any more than one could prevent the 
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What do we care 
Our love 


meeting Ol our approaching lips. 
for conventional morals—social barriers ? 
is of the infinite and for eternity!” 

She replied, “Yes,” but the intuitive hall-room 
boy knew that it was all cither a he or a vagary ot 
speech; that love had been turned into a thing, an 
idol; that the man blasphemed and swore falsely in 
the banal terminology of his daily prayers, invok- 
ing “Infinity” and “Eternity.” 

“But the woman tossed her head and pronounced 
the formula of justilication, of glorification—yes, 
more than either, the word of truth: ‘Il have been 
What a life I lead, 


and a sad lingo 


too unhappy! And oh, so long! 
what monotony, what emptiness,’ ’ 
of the same, old familiar story of the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations. 

The lover, presumably, would have managed bet- 
ter? Preposterous! Even the eavesdropping bank- 
clerk saw the sepulchral truth that there was be- 
tween these two guilty lovers an abysmal separa- 
tion, an infinite discordance—poignant aud heart- 
breaking. The lover moved only by desire: she 
actuated solely by urgent need to get out of the rut 
of her lite! No community of aim; ostensibly 
coupled, but in fact worlds apart; not even speak- 
ing the same language; in fact, less together in 
reality than they would have been if they had not 
known cach other! 

% 

Out of respect for the censor of public morals 
let us ylissade over the lava beds of the dénouement, 
let us “soft-pedal” all that happened in the woman’s 
mad effort to avoid the “living death,” “the = sui- 
cide,” of conjugal fidelity! Pass over the ever- 
recurrent note of tear; the reiterated defenses, jus- 
tifications; the regrets, the remorse, the succeeding 
spectre, doubt, and the indubitable sum-total of fu- 
tility, voiced antithetically by the lovers: “It is 
everything’ —"It is nothing!’ And the disgust, the 
iear, the urge of separation, the recriminations, the 
prophecies of treasons and infidelities to come, “the 
invincible recoil of the flesh!” 

“L’knfer,’ indeed! True, too, the conclusion 
reached by the sole witness of the farce-tragedy 
“that the living truth oi things is more overwhelm- 
ingly sad than he had been capable of believing,” 
until the acting out of that desperate drama of void 
and vanity. 

With following this interminable repertoire of 
keyhole tragedies, our provincial historian of hearts 
hopelessly comprotinised his hopes of getting a job 
in the bank, frittered away his means and, quite 
against his will, as usual, was driven to salvation in 
want and misery. But he had seen all the capital 
situations of life—from birth to death, normal and 
and 





abnormal, licit and illicit, innocent and guilty 
out of it all he had been able to synthesize only the 
poignant brevity of [cclesiasticus: “Vanitas vani- 
fatum omnia vanitas est.” 
woe nen . . Ob. D:.. ..,, Ehats all! 
¢ 


— 


3ut is that all of it? 
Henri Barbusse, as a great artist, 
He is content to lead up to 


No: though 
disdains the didactic. 
the inevitable two paths. 

On the materialistic side he finds that every hu- 
man being is an island in immensity, to which come 
no ships with friendly immigrants. [ach soul is its 
own absolute, unconditioned Truth; its own premiss 
and consequent. To seek escape from this insularity 
by physical contacts and materialisms can lead but 
to the final word of the book; “ien’’—nothing! 

If that is the sort of thing you like, why, accept 
it. 

If that is not the thing you can accept, then it is 
for you to choose the other path leading to the 
Ideal. For you, faith, poetry, God, and a variety 
of love not found in the Venusburg: The love of 
which Paul testified that “it suffereth long and is 
kind, vaunteth not itself, and never faileth.” 

Naturally, “L’Enfer” is not a book “virginibus 
puerisque.” 

But adult saints and superannuate voluptuaries 
will find it profitable unto their souls, 
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Talleyrand 


By Victor Hugo 


[Some time ago the Old Bookman, in his *Con- 


fessions of Learned Ignorance,’ which so delight 


the readers of the “Mirror,” mentioned, with an 
aceent of admiration, Victor Hiugo’s eau-forte of 
Talleyrand. As several readers unfamiliar with it 


have referred to this sketch in terms of inquiry, 
we have thought it apropos to reprint it, as it 
does not appear in the ordinary editions of Hlugo 
obtainable in the book stores, Forming the first 
chapter of “Choses Vues” (‘Things Seen"), it was 

upon the morrow of the incident nar- 
To the mind of the poet and romancer that 


written 
rated, 
incident Was as a spark igniting the flame of his 
imagination and the result was this wonderful de- 
piction of the arch-intriguer. Compressed within 
a half-dozen brief paragraphs we have the entire 
character and career of the man, a portrait limned 
as by Juvenal himself, so concentrated, so pro- 
found in its consuming irony as to be one of the 
world’s masterpieces of its kind.—Iditor the “Mir- 
ror.’’] 


N the Rue Saint-Florentin there are a palace and 
a sewer. 

The palace, which is of a rich, handsome, and 
gloomy style of architecture, was long called Hotel 
de l’Infantado; nowadays may be seen on the frontal 
of its principal doorway, Hore, TALLEYRAND. Dur- 
ing the forty years that he resided in this street, the 
last tenant of this palace never, perhaps, cast his 


eyes upon this sewer. 


He was a strange, redoubtable, and important 
personage; his name was Charles Maurice de Peri- 
vord; he was of noble descent, like Machiavelli, a 
priest ke Gondi, unfrocked like Fouche, witty like 
Voltaire, and lame like the devil. It might be 
averred that everything in him was lame like him- 
self,—the nobility which he had placed at the service 
of the republic, the priesthood which he had 
dragged through the parade-ground, then cast in the 
vutter, the marriage which he had broken off 
through a score of exposures and a voluntary sepa- 
ration, the understanding which he disgraced by acts 
of baseness. 

This man, nevertheless, had grandeur; the splen- 
dors of the two régimes were united in him; he 
was Prince de Vaux in the Kingdom of France, and 
a Prince of the French Empire. During thirty 
years, from the interior of his palace, from the in- 
terior of his thoughts, he had almost controlled 
Europe. He had permitted himself to be on terms 
of familiarity with the Revolution, and had smiled 
upon it,—ironically, it is true, but the Revolution 
had not perceived this. He had come in contact 
with, known, observed, penetrated, influenced, set in 
motion, fathomed, bantered, inspired all the men of 
his time, all the ideas of his time; and there had 
been moments in his life, when, holding in his hand 
the four or tive great threads which moved the civ- 
ilized universe, he had for his puppet Napoleon I, 
Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector of 
the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confederation. 
That is the game which was played by this man. 


After the Revolution of July, the old race, of 
which he was the high chamberlain, having fallen, 
he found himself once more on his feet, and said 
to the people of 1830, “Make me your ambassador !” 

He received the confession of Mirabeau and the 
lirst confidence of Thiers. He said of himself that 
he was a great poet, and that he composed a trilogy 
in three dynasties: Act I, the Empire of Bonaparte ; 
Act Hl, the House of Bourbon; Act III, the House 
of Orleans. 

He did all this in his palace; and in this palace, 
like a spider in his web, he allured and caught in 
succession heroes, thinkers, great men, conquerors, 
kings, princes, emperors, Bonaparte, Sieyés, Madame 
de Staél, Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Alex- 
ander of Russia, William of Prussia, Francis of 
\ustria, Louis X VIII, Louis Philippe, all the gilded 
and glittering flies who buzz through the history of 
the last forty years. All this glistening throng, 


fascinated by the penetrating eye of this man, passed 
in turn under that gloomy entrance bearing upon the 
architrave the inscription Hote, TALLEYRAND. 


Well, the day before yesterday, May 17, 1838, this 
Doctors came and embalmed the body. 
To do this they, like the Egyptians, removed the 
bowels from the stomach and the brain from the 
skull. The work done, having transformed the 
Prince de Talleyrand into a mummy, and_ nailed 


man died. 


down this mummy in a coffin lined with white satin, 
they retired, leaving upon a table the brain,—that 
brain which had thought so many things, inspired 
so many men, erected so many buildings, led two 
revolutions, duped twenty kings, held the world. The 
doctors being gone, a seryant entered; he saw what 
they had left: “Hulloa! they have forgotten this.” 
What was to be done with it? It occurred to him 
that there was a sewer in the street: he went there 
and threw the brain into this sewer. 
Finis rerum. 
ae 
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Some Letters of Riley’s 
By W. MR. 


T is my pride and privilege to have for a friend 
one of the two or three great collectors of the 
world—Mr. W. K. Bixby of St. Louis. What 

Books, pictures, manuscripts, but 

His manuscripts he does not 


does he collect? 
especially manuscripts, 
keep to himself. Some he gives to institutions the 
origin or history of which is associated with the 
authors of the manuscripts. Many of them he pub- 
lishes in sumptuous fashion, in copious fac-simile, 
for distribution among book-lovers and_ libraries. 
His books of Burns’ letters, Charles Lamb’s letters, 
Shelley’s note books, the inventory of Washington's 
effects at Mount Vernon, Jefferson’s accounts with 
his steward, the letters of Aaron Burr—to name 
but a few-—are of rare historical value and beyond 
price. His library is inexhaustible of such riches. 
Much of his store cannot now be made public, for 
various reasons, but when it is made public new 
light will be cast on history and biography. 


Recently Mr. Bixby came into possession of a 
large collection of the manuscripts of the late 
James Whitcomb Riley. Many of these are not now 
publishable. Among them are the letters of Riley 
to the late Madison Cawein, of Louisville, a poet 
who has left to posterity a number of volumes as 
important in literary history as Riley’s own. Mr. 
William Dean Howells, dean of American critics, 
ranked Cawein very high indeed on the roll of 
Cawein was a poet unlike Riley, 
He was a closer 


American singers, 
yet like him in some ways, too. 
adherent to poetic tradition. He wrote with ex- 
quisite detail and a particular lusciousness, while 
Riley, though not above taking pains, wrote more 
freely and wrote more about people than about 
things. Mr. Bixby’s collection contains only the 
Riley letters, none of Riley discloses 
himself with engaging irankness, but we catch a 
reflection of Cawein’s sensitiveness and eagerness 
about his work in Riley’s replies. I have been per- 
mitted to transcribe the striking parts of a number 
of these letters. They show Riley’s generous friend- 
ship; they show him as a sound critic; they have 
many little touches of his spontaneous sentiment 
and humor, The earliest letter was written twenty- 
one, the latest twenty-seven years ago, and among 
them is a letter to Mr. A. A. Dooley of the Kansas 
City Star. Lovers of Riley and of Cawein, too, will 
have delight of these excerpts from the correspon- 
dence and will clamor for more, which doubtless 
Mr, Bixby will supply in good time. ; 


Cawein’s. 


The first letter to Mr. Cawein is dated Indianapo- 
lis, May 11, 1890, and announces that on that day (in 
Journal here) “I fire a poem at you and your book, 
without consulting you first, as I meant to. Hope, 
however, you'll accept it as heartily as intended, 
bearing no grudge in return against yours frater- 
nally, though hastily, J. W. Riley.” 
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A postscript says: “Have you seen any of the 
work of the new-found English poet ‘Yussuf’— 
Whee! but he’s a 


otherwise Rudyard NKipling? 


humper !— 


“With the mouth of a bell and the heart of hell 
and the head of the gallows-tree!’’— 

In very truth, 

Look out 


as he describes another blooded hoss. 
though, he’s doing some gallant things. 
for him—he’s an arriver, dead sure!” 


The next letter, also to Mr. Cawein, is dated from 
Indianapolis, July 3, 1890. After an apology for 
apparent neglect to answer a note from Mr. Cawein 
and to acknowledge the receipt of a book, he com- 
plains of being immersed in the “complexities oi 
business, eye-brow deep, and with scarcely a moment 
to call my own—only to loll back and_ rest-in— 
pantingly recuperating for ‘the endless toil and en- 
deayor’ of ‘to-morrow and to-morrow and _ to-mor- 
row.’ At such unworthy interludes as these only 
liave | been permitted to look into your new (to 
me) volumes Accolon and attendant poems. And | 
do wish you could be made aware of my real ex- 
pressions of applause at your evident genius, when 
you hold the blooded thing curbed and reined just 
right—it’s master—not it yours :-—and how I tremble 
for you when sometimes if seems in Mastery of you. 
God help you hold the upper hand steadfastly—as I 
think ts the divine intent. O, but you do many, 
many great things; and your capabilities are greater 
than you know. But I want you here on the present, 
palapable earth more—in To-day, and among. to- 





day’s virginal material—its woods—hills—mountains 

rivers, lakes and skies; and above all its people 
and their lacks and loves and yearnings and posses- 
sions, all touched into the just divinity your art 
ccriauily commands and has proved in instances as 
rare as they can and should be made nuimberless. 
ldo you understand me fully? I mean then that the 
simplest thing God ever made is worthy of cele- 
bration. You can't toss a pebble in any quarter of 
any back township in Kentucky and not hit a poem 





spang on the top o’ the head—a poem that no one 
has ever heretofore dreamed was in incipient exist- 
ence, Write me about ‘The Old Farm’ as you do- 

and of ‘The Bridle Path.’ ete., etc. ad libitum—not 
forgetting ‘The Jellico-Spur’—nor ‘Her Grace, her 
Grace, her Grace,’ then keep ’em all sunny and sweet 
and wholesome, clean to the core ;—or, if ever tragic, 
with sound hopes ultimate,—if pathetic—My God! 
with your own tears baptized and made good as 
mirth. Think how earnestly I mean everything | 
Go among all 





say. Nothing to encourage falsely. 
kinds of people and love ’em whether you want to 
Get rightly acquainted and the boor’s even 
God gets along with him, it seems: 


or not. 
a gentleman. 
He listens, 


“Before a very long time now I shall send you a 
new book—a Child’s book it’s to be, though some 
©’ the poems are written to please, if possible, those 
You must write to me 
You and 


who are children no more, 
when you can, T like you and your work. 
| have more to make us happy than millionaires 
le’s don’t trade with ‘em, cither—We'll be kind to 
‘em and help ’em all we can—only we wouldn't 
trade—it would leave us so very, very poor.” 


In a letter of September 6, 1890, Riley acknowl- 
edges another letter and a hook as “both here, and 
I'm a happy little man for sake of ‘em. The book 
is ‘glad gold’—as is all your poetry——and you've 


’ 


nothing to fear in the world. No contingency can 
possibly hurt you. In fact. the disadvantages— 
(so-thought, sometimes) under which you have and 


still labor— 


Are big with mercy and will break 
In blessings on your head! 


“This is as certain as God has proved it over and 
over again. He likes to do things that way.—That’s 
why TI like Him—that’s why //e’s God. 
go on doin’ your wholesome best, and no mortal 


Just you 


(Continued on page 836) 
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The Passing of Pan 


By Edward Thomas 


[Edward Thomas, who was of Cymric ancestry, 
was born in 1878, finished his education at Oxford 
and, in his own words, was “always a writer’— 
always until the Great War. He then enlisted in 
that corps known as the Artists Rifles and went to 
the front for his country. He was killed in battle 
last spring, in Flanders, being not yet thirty-nine. 
Industrious in his practice of the writer's craft, 
he devoted himself almost wholly to two subjects, 
literature and nature, which were his passions. 
Among his books of a literary cast are monographs 
or eritical studies upon Swinburne, Pater, Keats, 
Borrow, Jefferies and Lafcadio Hearn; and one 
entitled “Feminine Influence Upon the Poets.” He 
wrote of Wales and of Oxford in volumes that were 
beautifully illustrated. A contributor to the lead- 
ing English and American magazines, three small 
collections of sketches and tales reprinted from 
them, entitled respectively, ‘“‘Horae Solitariae,” 
“Rest and Unrest” and “Light and Twilight,” con- 
tain his best and most truly original work. “The 
Passing of Pan” is reproduced from ‘‘Horae Soli- 
tariae’ and is an example of his imaginative and 
fanciful, meditatively emotional and finely wrought 
prose, It shows the influence of both Jefferies and 
Pater, yet without imitativeness, and in both form 
and texture is not unworthy of the models they 
created. Kdward Thomas was held in sincere af- 
fection by the best part of the contemporary Brit- 
ish literati. He lived unobtrusively and_= died 
heroically. By many readers he will not soon be 
forgotten.—Kditor of the ‘‘Mirror.’’] 





MIDST a wood | came once upon an idiot, 

seated on a fallen tree, and was astonished 

by the classic beauty of his posture and the 
curls of golden hair on his head. His lips were 
empurpled by wild fruit. Just one bead of blood 
adhered to his singularly clear cheeks. The face 
was noble; only the mouth was discordant—rather 
large, and like a child's, uncontrolled. He must 
have been godlike as a child. Now, all but this had 
grown up and left the eyes wandering and the mouth 
lisping in a disappointing way. Fresh and _ bright 
as the fur of a beast, his long hair was full of dead 
His lips continually 
His dress I did 


leaves, with one crow’s feather. 
wavered with murmuring sounds. 
not observe, because, 1 suppose, it became him 
naturally, after the manner of all the poor. As I 
went by he plucked and gave me a reed. He meant 
to give me one with a flower, and did not see his 
mistake, I thought. The look of expectancy, as of a 
brute for food, confused me, so that he laughed, 
showing his red tongue and his white teeth. Before 
leaving, | gave him a coin, which he scornfully cast 
away and continued his murmuring. But I had not 
gone far when I heard him ferreting about in the 
underwood where it fell. He was searching for it 
doubtless, while his cry soon after, a very melodious 
one, was full of triumph at the find. I had, how- 
ever, nearly forgotten him, the hour verging on 
sunset and unfavorable to the recollection of such 
matters, when he came up rapidly and grunting 
aloud, though in perfect composure like a beast out 
of breath, to offer me a little sheaf of fragrant 
reeds, all flowerless as before. He laid the weight 
of his hand on my shoulder and watched my lips 
as I spoke, imitating them with his own, breathing 
all the time lustily into my face. With what sur- 
prise I noticed the savage but not unclean flavor of 
his breath and the indefinable scent of grass, herbs 
and bark. With a repetition of his melodious cry 
and a petulant stamp he went away into the wood 
Afterward I learnt that he hoarded coin for the pur- 
chase of honey, in quest of which he was irresistible 
By this food he was easily intoxicated. The half 
malign juices of the forest combined with the honey 
to overthrow the feeble brain, for Nature has odd, 
immoderate ways of putting into action her empire 
over men. For the rest, I was able to learn much 
of the idiot’s way. He would often sit motionless 
for hours in the great wood, looking at naught, 
while the birds used rude, pretty intimacies towards 
him. Children had seen him listening for a voice 
at the trunk of an oak tree on moody summer days. 


Once he had been detected in a four-footed pursuit 


805 


of rabbits by means of a keen, and (as it were) rea- 
soning sense of smell. 


Years afterward I came again. But he was pain- 


fully changed. He was tending several fat horses 
tethered in a lane of hawthorn and waving wild 
hops, where the country people sauntered by to 
church, gaily apparreled in purple and crimson, so 
as to check one’s breathing on that fiery day; the 
neat wives bounded alongside their ungainly hus- 
bands, so light and graceful as to seem merely the 
clouds scattered by them in their walk. Now and 
then the children teased him. He recognized me at 
once, laying his hand tentatively on my shoulder, 
with the words, “I am very cold!” My teeth chat 
tered at the touch. Being in haste, I gave him to- 
bacco and passed onward. 


Next morning I met a strolling piper at the inn, 
who was full of stories of his masterful pipe. In 
one place he had piped a city street silent, then into 
a dance; in another a fellow had split his instru- 
ment that he might find the secret—a smell of to- 
hacco smoke apparently. “But the greatest fun was 
late last night.” He had been journeying towards 
the inn, piping a melody he had learned in Wales, 
when he heard footsteps following. He piped on. 
The steps reeled; it must have been a drunkard. 
Still he pursued, through pond and copse, until he 
dropped, probably in cosy grasses, out in the moon- 
“But he must have risen long ago to escape 





light. 
the lightning and rain.” 


I hurried out in alarm. It must be the idiot! I 
said: Heaven knows how the night would deal with 
him. 

At a distance I recognized my friend, as he lay 
in the short grass, with rooks feeding many yards 
clear of him. 
His chin closed the lines of his face very hand- 
somely with an emphasis unlike its wont, through 
The rain had left his face 
friendly small 


His loose mouth was evenly shut. 


the clinging wet beard. 
white and polished, except where 
birds had been tapping the corners of his eyes, with 
intent to awaken him. A shower of petals had not 
yet shrivelled on his breast and gave a fresh smell 
in the rainy air; the two stately horses forgot to 
graze where they stood. 
pipe rigid between his teeth. 

While I stood there, pondering the wonderful 


In fact, he was dead, a clay 


heauty of the corpse, which seemed now to be en- 
joying a perfect kind of life, perfect calm, certainly 
to be far more impressive than the moving frame, 
and to have gotten all that was lacking, the piper 
came up. Perhaps his were the sensations of the 
hunter who has struck down some lovely harmless 
bird; at least he was deeply moved. For he under- 
stood the whole event immediately, and_ readily 
showed when I asked for it, the instrument that he 
had been playing on the last night. To my surprise 
he drew from his pocket a simple set of reeds bound 
side by side together. They reminded me of the 
reeds I had heen given so strangely in the wood 
long ago; and to my inquiry how he had come by 
this peculiar kind, for the thing was evidently his 
own handiwork, he answered in such a manner that 
I was convinced that the dead man had been the 
giver of the reeds. At this he was greatly dis- 
tressed, and parted eagerly with the pipe at my 
request. The body was buried in solitude. That 
day I hurried westward to a distant town. 

The shorn wheat-fields in that moulded country 
were of a pale fluid yellow that mingled with the 
sky’s blue, and was only here and there invaded by 
the lustrous green of an aftermath or the solid 
shadow of an immense elm; in it the little woods 
seemed actually to float. Meadowsweet like foam 
and a small scabious flower always haunted by blue 
butterflies of the same hue, lingered by the way- 
side, with faint red campions and cranesbills, and 
buttercups, hawkweeds, ragwort and agri- 
mony spires. On a white cottage wall flowered sev- 
eral great red roses. In the hedge I found one 
hawkweed blossom of a deep flame-color, with a 


dusky volcanic fire creeping out of the stones, the 


yellow 
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color of the sun then about to set One or two 
Sramble leave had been colored likewise, Iut with 
vreen veins remaining Placid and yet luxurious, 
there was something in the sunset like the old ag 
of Lucullus The sun itself burned mildly and 
warm: the dark trees towards the west lay like a 
party of children half circling a fire, and listening 


to strange tales 


For in September, the carly evening of the year, 
when darkness and light, Summer and Winter, meet 
without contention and combine their loveliest sym 
hols, at sunset, a profound sense of the whole past 
of men and Nature is born of the sense of the year 
passing and the season that is dead, and we 


blended 


passion of 


that is 


mdividuals are with the universe in one 


mellow, tranquil regret. Launched by 
this passion upon a course of many memories, T was 
far still from land when | fell into deep sleep; and 


in my sleep [ had a dream. 


The mind takes a delight in contrast as one refuge 
from the present; so in my dream it was broad noon: 
and because the actual season was autumn, the at- 
mosphere of my dream was that of spring, of early 
spring and its poignant colors. A great forest lung 


round about. The might of its infinite silence and 
repose, indeed, never ceased to weigh upon me in 
they were leagues 


I felt 


thousands deep on every hand. 


my dream. | could hear sounds: 


away. The trees which I could see were few: 
that they must be 
Just where I found myself, the trees opened wide 
apart and enclosed a fair space of sunlight and flow- 
this 


underwood grew, whose foliage turned to rough sil- 


ery grass. At the edge of space arborets of 


Beyond, trees of every kind clus- 
each in its 


ver in the sun. 


tered together, or, rather, stood own 
demesne, at aristocratic distance, not as in English 
woods, Airy, noiseless acacias were there; stilly, 
oaks ; with like human 
limbs, disclosed here and there by the light cirrus 
foliage, and possessed of liquid voices in their glossy, 
humid fruit that 
mounted stiffly to a certain height, where they threw 


off their stony character and expanded into waves 


religious beeches, boughs 


leaves; volatile birches; trees 


of branchwork and flying spray of leaves; and be- 
neath many, the palmy hemlock climbed the air as 
meaner plants climb the bushes. Not one of the 
trees but cast an ample shadow, like the train of a 
mantle falling from their shoulders and spreading 
outward to the sward. As the day grew, the trees 
appeared to retreat into the wood and leave their 


trains upon the grass. 


Suddenly out of this great silence came the fig- 
ure of a youth, walking with downward eyes, placid 
pace, and an attitude that expressed all the flatter- 
ing thoughts of happy love and joy in life. There 
was much harmony in the transient grouping of his 
limbs, as he walked—in the raised and rounded knee, 
in the foot balanced in the air as on a step. A pro- 
fusion of hair covered his temples like a tawny 
fleece thrown over his head in play. Coming nearer, 
his face told of a passion far deeper than for any 
maiden, though of a maiden he thought. His skin, 
like rose leaves, too pure to be red, too healthy to 
he white, had a kind of ardency or radiance, such 
as is seen in women, which subtly expounds a kin- 
ship between soul and mere bodily breath that men 
rarely show. 

After he had long been in sight, a wondrous clear 
music arose, the music of a human voice fluted cun- 
ningly, for now and again the voice stopped and 
the singer let silence speak for him in the interval: 
but took up the strain again, naturally as when the 
tones of a nightingale emerge from the quiet night, 
whilst the forest is listening, aware. The youth 
presently turned in search of this voice. In my 
dream I! followed him. 

When I saw him next he was leaning upon a blos- 
The light just there was green under 
He was listening 


somy crag. 
the trees like sunny ocean water. 
eyes closed, “all ear.” 

On the other side of the crag a terrible figure 
stood near him, unobserved. 
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The figure seemed to be that of Pan, changed by 
long wanderings since he fled in advance of the 
general banishment of the Olympians, before the 
westward march of the Roman legionaries. He had 
often gone on hands and feet. The stones had bitten 
his flesh. He had drunken of his own tears. This 
very day the clap of axes and the volleying sound 
of trees falling invaded his cave. The wild bees 
chased him away from his customary pittance of 


Thus tormented, he was first aware 


While the wild creatures 


honey-comb. 
of lis rapid undeification. 
avoided their suspicious co-mate more than human 


beings, one consolation was. still effective. He re 
tained his pipe and could play! Moreover, sorrow 
had sweetened his voice—-that voice to which the 


youth was listening, not by chance, it would seem, 
if one might judge from Pan’s anxious sentry over 
the forest pathways, and the persistence of his tunes. 
The encounter was apparently aforethought, and 
welcome to Pan. He was surely looking for some- 
thing from this stranger that other wayfarers could 
not give. For the many wayfarers, threading the 
forest like puppet forms, with all their fatigue and 
ungainliness, flattered the languid self-esteem of the 
embittered god by comparison; so much so, that he 
them far from 


amused piping astray 


their companions, playing upon their fears, until at 


himself by 


last, horn and hoof under cover, in the guise of a 
mute rustic, he led them safely back, and disap- 
peared with their thanks. But that slender 
\fterwards he often mused, reviewing the 


was a 
triumph, 
treasures of his memory, drawing fresh powers 
from the silence, and compacting all into one bril- 
liant song that took flight as if it must penetrate 
heaven, but falling splendidly, seemed to bury itself 
in the earth with shrieks. He would then lament 
that his melody was mortal nevertheless; he had 
listened to men singing like that! And he was filled 
with a supreme pity—pity for the flowers, the grass, 
for all things that quickly pass away. To prove his 
old supremacy in music he must, then, compete with 
one of the loftiest among those mortals whom he 
so despised. With this in view, he seemed now to 
he in peaceable ambuscade; yet with such a rival, 
he would loathe to do his best. 


The song he was now singing made much of rem- 
iniscences of the old time, but seemed to have been 
turned in such a way that it should overpower the 
youth by the strange fascination of the forest life, 
enjoved in animal liberty and with spiritual reflec- 
tion. It expressed the inexpressible magic of cer- 
tain hours and places; of autumn’s holy purple eve, 
for example; of landscapes beheld in a kind of haze 
of the spirit; of the moon-enriched flood, the moon 
aloft with all her stars. It was full of the idiom 
of trees and the motion of great waters. 


At a pause in the song, the youth quaked to see 
the horned brow, the fleecy hair on the legs, and 
the slender bony calves ending in cloven feet, that 
seemed to connect the singer with the brutes, whose 
covering changes character in some one place at 
least, as at heel or muzzle, as if to remind one of 
the earth. 

The song broke again in a fountain of clear sound 
from the throat. One hand lay on_ the 
vouth’s neck, like ice; the other hung down, grasp- 
ing a seven-reeded pipe, which Pan raised to his 
own lips in the pauses and seemed to play—but si- 
lently. Something fond crept into the expression 
of that touch and the anxious little eyes fixed on 
the youth, as though to evoke and translate his in- 
Pan also was leaning on the rock, 
For by a brute-like 


coarse 


most thought. 
but towered above the youth, 
artifice he was hoisted up so that only the point of 
one hoof grated the earth. 

After he had again checked the Pan 
offered the reeds to the youth, earnestly inviting 
him to play. But he refused. When the god in- 
sisted, he refused a second time, saying, “Tempt me 
not. The limits of my being are overthrown. If I 
were to play, my music would be my doom.” 


melody, 


To which the god, with harmonious speech, made 


angry reply: “Stupid mortal! Dost thou think it a 


slight honor to touch this pipe?) Orpheus borrowed 


it The Bacchanals heard the same on Mount 
Cithairon It has never changed; it will never 
change. The singer passes away; the song remains, 


Your poets have stolen it in the hush of midnight 


or of noon. But it is not vouchsafed to all, and 
lest the few betray us—lest the few betray us, we 
intoxicate them, we madden them, and so the world 
cannot believe or understand, Those who have once 
heard -it may be sad or joyous, but their sadness is 
not the world’s, nor is their joy; but there is ever- 
more a joy in their sorrow, a sorrow in their joy; 
at the bridal, at the burial 


reeds, and 


they will weep laugh. 


But none ever touched these thou re- 
jectest them.” 

“Thou hast,” the youth answered fearfully, “made 
ime hate men with thy song. How joyous T yet 


could be if other men were my only foes!” 


cried the god. “What matters it— 
to lose men—if thou couldst share in the workings 


“Foolish one!” 
of the young vear, be one with the spring? Deep 
in the forest, enthroned, immortally, sits a godlike 
woman Pan had laid his hand upon the pipe 
that hung down in the vouth’s reluctant grasp, and 
throwing his head forward, with flashing eves, until 
nothing but they and the horns could have heen 
seen by his disciple, “Aye! but raise not expectant 
eyes,” he continued, as the listener was about to 
interrupt, “not even the gods have often seen her. 
We know Around that throne 
is peace, thou not—peace, 
hardly the seasons bring change, where the years 
roll in vain, at least, for harm. The very trees have 
‘Rest, rest, perturbed earth,’ is 
And con- 


only her thresholds. 


whom knowest where 


voices of comfort. 
their cry. Her, too, thou mightest know. 
sider what empire over the hearts of men thy new 


wisdom must give thee.” 


“Power T covet not,” said the youth. 


If thou shouldst 
sires, that also thou shouldst have in plenty,” 


“ 


still desire what the world de- 
Pan 
“Your magicians dreamed of making gold 
frem leaves. T know, I can tell thee, the mystery of 
the buttercup’s gold—palpable sunshine; mere earth 


wert on. 


become matter almost spiritual.” 

“Alas, 
how melancholy is the chill coming on of night! 1 
T will not play.” 


“T will not have it,” murmured the youth. 


fear to-morrow’'s dawn. 

“Unwise! But think of thy skill in love, having 
this lore,” insinuated Pan. 

“T will not.” 

“Thou couldst enjoy the liberties of earth and air 
and sea and things thou dreamst not of.” 

“T will not.” 

“Thou couldst make men wiser—.” 

The youth raised the pipe and hegan to play. First, 
he essayed a rural tune, from which he circled up- 
ward in widening sweep, as of eagles climbing, 
through love, ambition, grief, joy, and still upward 
to an utterance of the deep hopes and fears of men. 
One sound was a tone as of souls looking back with 
earth-memories while passing the gate of the un- 
Yet the song was puissant rather in aspira- 
ceased the 


known. 
tion than achievement: 
singer wept at the thought of what the song might 
have been, crying at last, “Let me try once again!” 
That was unnecessary. Pan had already capitulated. 
He took the youth by the hand, entrusting him even 
with the pipe. Deeper and deeper into the forest 
they went. In the afternoon a gauzy moon had 
scaled cloud after cloud of the pallid cast; now for 
a moment a sole tender star throbbed in that one 
placid space of milky blue amid the tumultuous 
cloud: and at length, in the quiet evening, with a 
few planets in the blanched blue, and a transparent 
golden silk drawn across the west, the gloomy tran- 
quil cattle were noisily ruminating in a white mist 
over the grass. Far away, sunny cones of wheat 
still glimmered on the hills. Boughs made no sound 
as these two passed—seemed in fact to yield like 
the arms of a sleeper when we alter their place. 


and when he 
































Now and then they halted, while Pan taught the 
secrets of the earth, the value of this and that blos- 
som or stem. The fingers of the god shook like a 
child’s as he offered the plants in turn. “This,” he 
explained at last, with a languid purple flower in his 
hand, “blesses the eater with eternal bliss of sleep.” 

They went on, both alarmed whenever night loos- 
ened a leaf or two from the forest roof, and at the 
lights glancing overhead in the green clerestory of 
the wood, when Pan presently missed his compan- 
ion. He had noticed the youth loitered somewhat, 
and now saw him sinking to the ground. On reach- 
ing the spot, a deep sleep already claimed him; the 
purple petals lay over his cheeks like blood. “Fool- 
ish one” sighed Pan, “he sleeps, and will never 
wake. As for me, 1 will wait no longer.” Tenderly 
he folded the youth's white fingers across his breast, 
wiped the crimson lips, took away the seven-reeded 
pipe and began to play. Slowly, earnestly, like one 
making a testament, while death is still out of sight 
but not out of thought, he brought out again to 
light all the famous memories of his old life, by 
means of that music which was of all the most 
renowned. He recalled how, in hiding among the 
cattle at Bethlehem, he had witnessed the Nativity, 
with its cordon of venerable bystanders. He had 
been a wanderer. He had followed the chase, and 
the huntsmen had been those spirits of the dead 
who make no echo; in Wales it had been called 
“Arthur's” hunting. The moist eyes flashed again 
at the thought of his gamesome tasting of the mere 
odors of the sacritice, before the pious worshippers 
had gone and he could press his teeth into it! Now, 
however, the vanity of all that seemed great; he 
would never repeat it. He would command adora- 
tion from none; it was time to be gone. Never 
again should strange ardours riot in his frame after 
a draught of the crimson hedgerow vintages. Mor- 
tals should now take an overflowing measure of 
revenge for the death of Marsyas at Apollo’s hands. 

He rose, therefore, and took the seven-reeded 
pipe, and buried it, whence none—perhaps—might 
ever disinter it; then returned, and took his place 
beside the youth, where he also entered an eternal 
sleep. 

we 
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Specters and Expecters 
A FUTURIST FANTASY 
By P. O’ T. 
(Copyright, 1917, by W. M. Reedy.) 
SCENE: A studio in Greenwich Village. 

ROOM of rather large dimensions, high- 
celled, with shadowy recesses. It gives a 
hint of Arts Pretensions, and signs of some 
Cnlucky Guesses. A screen, fantastically painted 
conceals the tools of the cuisine; the chambre-a- 
coucher (that’s it, ain't it?) ts just behind another 
screen. The lights are low, the whole air mystic; 
hase rises from an incense burner. One’s first faint 
thought is “how artistic” (unless one’s made of stuff 
that’s sterner). But anyway, you will have guessed 
it to be the haunt of souls esthetic; glancing at 
those who now infest it, your guess will seem almost 
prophetic. For, grouped about in graceful poses, 
sume Buddha-like, and some like houris—with red- 
dened lips and whitened noses (all things are pure 
to him who pure ts) are creatures of the gentler gen- 
der; forward their fluttering hearts are yearning; 
their only dream, devout and tender, to keep the 
torch of Beauty burning. A few weird males are 
draped around, in attitudes of mild dejection, spout- 
ing the verse of Ezra Pound, for which they show 
a predilection. A pallid youth, with horn-rimmed 
glasses, expounds the Cult of Super-Mania to two 
archaic-eager lasses, from Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, One little group is heard debating the Future 
of Past Schools of Dancing. Another finds in Mod- 

ern Skating the fastest method of advancing. 
The fitful flow of conversation now softly ebbs, 
now runs on gaily, as Excess follows Conservation, 
to sad strains of the ukelele. Then all at once the 
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hubbub ceases; all eyes are turned toward Eric 
Hore; Hore’s one of Nature’s odd caprices, an Optt- 
misttc Misanthrope. The world to him seems out 
of kilter, but as he mourns its sorry plight, in each 
new Kad he sees a philtre to magically set it right. 
Gaming the company’s attention, Hore strikes an 
altitude engaging; then, using words past compre- 
hension, begins his esoteric raging against mankind's 
perverse obtuseness, and timid awe of Grim Tra- 
dition, preaching with picturesque profuseness the 
thing he calls “Our Modern Mission.” 


Lov 
We are the heirs of all the ages; 
That’s true and pity ‘tis, “tis true. 
We breathe the dust of musty pages, 
We hug the Old and fear the New; 
Thralls to the Wisdom of dead Sages 
From lifeless lips we take our Cue. 
MATRESSE: 
(A hollow-cheeked Serb, the Sculptor of the 
Soul—they call him.) 
Your we old man is too inclusive, 
I’ve snapped the fetters that restrained me, 
Than I, no one is more abusive 
Of mighty Rodin—him who trained me. 
INEZ: 
(Sometimes called the Bold. 
lime for picketing. She looks like a_ picket. 
A gaunt Female who shows scanty evidence 
of feeding- forcible or otherwise.) 


She has scrved 


No, Eric, you forget my sex, 

We've broken with the past forever. 

No ancient squeamishness now checks 

The modern women’s stern endeavor. 
Hore: 

But what are we against so many— 

Jeered at and scorned by brokers’ clerks 

Who worship Midas Moneypenny 

And quote from Roger Babson’s works? 
PERCIVAL PINE: 

(The pallid youth in horn-rimmed glasses.) 

Ah! Hope, a brighter day is dawning, 

We'll grow a race almost omniscient; 

And these same clerks will soon be fawning 

3efore the thoroughly efficient. 

(During this discourse two girls in a kind of 
Zouave costume, baggy red silk trousers, 
short bolero jackets—heavily braided, and 
wearing otherwise a general air of insouci- 
ance, have been passing something they call 
Spectric Punch to the company.) 

Hope: 
I know, I seem to feel it coming. 
Intense, | wait upon the brink 
Of change, and wonder if the humming 
Inside my head is caused by drink. 

(Raising his glass.) 

Ah, blessed boon by Pan invented, 
One never changing charm thou hast; 
Deep in this chalice spiced and scented, 
We drown our memories of the past. 

(Growing ecstatic.) 

Forward! my friends I toast to-morrow! 
Forward! let every face be turned! 
Backward lie only pain and sorrow 
Forward the joys we've scarce discerned, 

(As they raise their glasses, and while they are 
in the act of drinking, a curious figure rushes 
in and, with upraised hand, declaims:) 

PROHIBITION : 
Hold! Hold! There’s Poison in the Glass, 
A subtle, noisome Witches’ Brew: 
Its evil fumes will cloud, alas, 
That Future you look forward to. 
Compound of bitter-sweet and rue, 
Of asses’ milk and grapes that reek 
With Obscene Fires and Hell’s Damp Dew! 
Shatter the glass and hear me speak. 
Hore: 
(Aghast at the interruption.) 
What shape is this of man or devil? 
ject it Percy. On with the revel! 
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PROHIBITION : 
Ha, ha! my sight will haunt you still, 
Nor Perey’s prayers, nor yours, avail 
To thwart my Puritanic will ;— 
Seeing me here you well may quail— 
For I’m that thing called Prohibition, 
Child of Excess and of Contrition. 
You're doomed to hear my mocking laughter 
If only on the morning after. 

Llove: 

(As the company stirs uneasily.) 

We sought to draw aside the -curtain 
Which hides the Future, all uncertain: 
But now we'd rather be harassed 
By dreams of our unholy Past. 

PROHIBITION : 
Indulgent still, you fear the time 
When men will lose the knack of crime; 
But if your feeble fancy faints 
Before the scene my fury paints, 
A world bereft of Beer and Gin, 
Remember Torquemada’s grin— 
And how we true Reformers gloat 
Above our sacrificial goat. 


For crime nor booze, nor those delights 
Of misspent Cabarabian nights 
Can touch the joys far higher, deeper, 
Of him who is his brother's keeper. 
We thrill to hear the anguished cry 
From parching throats—‘The State’s gone Dry.” 
Oh! for the pen of mighty Dante, 
Bacchus in Hell—with a sober Bacchante ! 
Hove: 
Is this some horrid dream—or a true portent 
of the Fate that awaits us? Haunt us no more. 


PROHIBITION : 
The Tiger blind and moonshine still 
Alike must fade before my will— 
Even your good old friend Budweiser, 
Solace alike of clerk and Kaiser, 
No more its amber glow shall shed 
To light the path that tipplers tread. 
King Alcohol has met his master— 
The drought is coming fast and faster. 
MATRESSE: 
(Who evidently sees something on the fire 
escape.) 
Oh! Eric, there’s another one outside, who looks 
F.ven worse than this one. Damn that 
Spectric punch. 
PROHIBITION : 
Ah! little do you guess, my friends, 
What Epoch-making change impends. 
Reform goes stalking everywhere— 
(Calls) Ho, brother, brother, are you there? 
(Enter Erriciency, who makes a stiff bow and 
smiling blandly, says: ) 
EFFICIENCY! 
For months you've all heard much of me— 
I'm It that’s called [fficiency. 
The foe of folly and of waste, 
My motto is Deliberate Haste. 
Intense, alert, unyielding, stern, 
I scorn the joys for which you yearn,— 
Or rather say, I just look sour 
Because in scorn there’s loss of power. 


Time’s of the essence of my creed, 
Time—and perhaps a touch of greed. 
I make each precious moment pay— 
I shorten night and lengthen day. 
Calm, cool, composed, relentless, sure, 
Humor and mirth I must abjure; 
For laughter, I’ve a sneaking notion 
Involves a sinful loss of motion. 


My practice is to look askance 

At every scheme involving chance— 
Such cautious coves as I were nursed 
Upon that pap called Safety First. 
Romance, adventure, dalliance, all, 
Though sweet to some, to me are gall. 


¢ 
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Utility’s my only measure To see that only the fit survive 


Contemptuous am [| of pleasure love, as you hint, is a useless obsession, 
+ But virile force is a proud possession, 
(ome, fill the cup. Let’s see it through For as we sow, so shall we reap = 
eT wie duale? as ark Miers bas? With the gentle assistance of Twilight Sleep 
(The original denizens of the studio are by PROHIBITION (advaicing): 


I pledge my hand to the worthy cause 
Of Federal Control for Pas and Mas— 
We'll make it a Penal Offence to beget of *em 
Children, until we’ve examined each set of ’em. 


this time speechless and supine.) 


JCFFICIENCY: 
\s wolves along the traveler’s tracks 


Reformers always hunt in packs, a a j / : 
: : si 5 (A female figure, whose face reveals a curtous 

\nd Bugs, like Birds of a similar feather, ie is Se : 
mixture of wistfulness and energy, of fa 
Kver and always flock together, : sales Tapas tects 
> natical resolution and winesatisficed desire, en 
Sut I, however, have a hunch 


That [I'm the leader of the bunch 
Nietzsche, and nursed by Shaw, 


ters here unobserved and stands for a mo 


fancet ment in the doorway.) 
onceived by A 
ke EFICIENCY ! 
We'll get up a list of the willingest workers 
And then 


shirkers. 


The world’s my oyster—lIl swallow it raw. 


sevregate all the drones and_ the 


Designed and built on the German plan, 
I’m the original Super-man 
PROHIBITION : 

We'll impose an Internal Revenue Tax 


Soulless, serene, mechanical, grim, 

I keep myself in fighting trim 

| eat and drink as a Superman should On every adult who falters or slacks. 
ISUGENICS: 


That is if the government doctors have passed 


Only such things as do me good; 
For I’m perfectly sure that it can’t be right 
them 
And the proper authorities properly classed them. 
(The FEMINISM, advances toward 


the group with a haughty manner.) 


Mo weakly yield to one’s appetite. 


PROHIBITION : 
Brother, you speak in a noble strain, re 
I like the ring of that last refrain. 

We two together will purge the Earth 
Mirth. 


EFFICIENCY : 
Here comes a pippin—I think VIL request her 
Vo kindly consent to become an ancestor. 
(lddressing her): 
Madame, though plain, ['m a man of proficiency. 
-l am Efficiency. 


Of the aimless and amiable Curse of 

ase and comtort shall pass away 

From the drab, dry world where we hold sway ; 

And a serious race devoid of passion 

Will 
EFFICIENCY : 

Well said, my friend, we’ve had cnough 


Doubtless you've heard of me- 


multiply in an orderly fashion. 


FEMINISM: 
Try a shy and shrinking maid, sir, 
And far too much of this amorous stuff Or some silly, thrilly jade, sir, 


I’m sick of all sentimental wooing, I’m a woman with a purpose, 


The barnyard methods of billing and cooing. And I scorn the lure of sex— 


Science proposes a better plan, I perceive your naughty trade, sir, 
We try it on cattle—why not on man? \nd to call a spade a spade, sir, 
We emancipated women 


If Love, as the poets say, is blind, 
Would delight to wring your necks. 


Then why let Love reproduce its kind? 
‘ EFFICIENCY : 
Madame, you owe a great debt to posterity, 


A groan: No booze, no play, no love 


Oh! doctor, let me die! Pardon my frankness, control your asperity. 
We two I’m sure were ordained for each other 


Can you not hear baby lips lisping mother ? 


(lt this there is a rustle of draperies, and a 
fall, Amazonian figure enters, bearing various 
sctentific appliances.) FEMINISM: 

ILUGENICS : Your language, my man, I think shocking and 

Men die for love; but not for lack of it. crude 

But that [ don’t mind, | confess; 

For as all the world knows, I am not quite a 


Don't even risk a mild attack of it. 


prude, 
Though some feelings I try to suppress; 


I overheard, in passing by, 

A sickly, sentimental sigh 

Oh, Fie: 

The school of sexual calisthenics 
Which T stand for is called Eugenics— 
Don’t cross a Lemon with a Peach 

Is the great truth I try to teach. 


There are far higher things in the New Woman's 
Creed 

Than the life that’s domestic and narrow, 
And we scorn the idea that we live but to breed 
Like the conjugal dove or the sparrow. 

: ; 
We long for the life that’s untrammeled and free 
From the cares of maternal devotion. 


| aim to produce a perfect breed 
By ceaseless care in the choice of seed. 


And never consulting the personal whim The wistful young wife with a babe on her knee 
Of Him for Her, or Her for Him, 
I mate them for color and mate them for size, 


For feet and for noses, for hair and for eyes; 


Is a martyr to mawkish emotion. 

We feel that our longings are far more complex 
Than man in his vanity fancies, 

So we look to the future unmindful of Sex 
And of love, and of lovers’ Romances. 


A vigorous male, and a competent mother, 
Should think of posterity—not of each other. 


We spurn the delights of connubial bliss 

For careers in those fields that are wider ; 

No longer content with the Judas-like kiss, 
Insipid and sweet as new Cider, 

With which men cajole us and soothe us to rest 
In order to play on our weakness. 

I therefore must firmly decline your request 

For I’m not an apostle of meekness. 


My modern way is to carefully test 
Each separate organ. I sound the chest, 
I measure the biceps and probe the lungs 
With a rapid once-over from tiptoes to tongues. 
I take no account of the thing called Soul, 
In my little system of Birth Control. 
In a Fugenic child we may easily spare it 
So I bid my young couple to grin and to bear it. 
EFFICIENCY : 
I’ve always been counted a masterly man, 


EFFICIENCY : 

Madame, your Safe and Sane Conception 
Renowned for my force and acumen 
And it’s wholly beside my infallible plan 


Merits in us a warm reception. 
We'll work together and all connive 


To he 
It’s a jolt to my judgment, a jar to my pride 


rudely repulsed by a Woman. 
lor I’ve riches and reason and tact— 
Your refusal to thrill as a Super-man’s Bride 
Is an incomprehensible Act. 
I;UGENICS : 
Madame, I marvel to see you disclose 
Your virtue in such a fantastical pose; 
But I’m loathe to believe that vour fantasy runs 
To a state that is peopled by monks and by nuns. 
The future I dream of is chaste, I admit, 
And devoid of excess temperamental, 
But your continence ought to be tempered a hit 
By the license we call Continental. 
PROHIBITION : 
While, as everyone knows, [| strongly oppose 
\ll License of any description, 
I do not propose to be ranked with the foes 
Of Libera! Domestic Conscription. 
\nd it’s no more than fair 1f we want to prepare 
For that future which surely awaits us, 
To contribute our share toward some little heir 
No matter what circumstance mates us. 
It is not as T see it, a matter of Love 
Or of bliss, or of Comfort uxorious, 
But of something far higher beyond and above 
The foolish, the fond, or the furious. 
It’s not an affair, | am willing to swear, 
OF charm or attraction or heauty. 
And so I declare that to live by the pair 
Is simply a matter of Duty. 
KEMINISM: 
It's the old, old story, You licrrid men always 


stand together, and either flatter us and play 
upon our yanity, or overbear us with high-sound- 
ing phrases about the glories of maternity. But 
we modern women understand your base and sel- 
fish motives. As for you, madame (fo EUGENICS), 
there may be something in your theories, but you 
can't try them out on me. 

broken her fetters and 


For the who’s 


feels 


womatl 


The joys of the spirit set free, 

Will never more yield to man’s fervid appeals 

No matter how strong they may be. 

So I firmly contend that if ever I chance 

To wed, it must be as an equal. 

The thing that I loathe in 
mance 

Is the squalling and wriggling sequel. 


old-fashioned Ro- 


LlovE: 
Shades of Mrs. Sanger! if she speaks true, 


What is a fellow fond of kids to do? 


FEMINISM: 
Pray don't misunderstand me, sirs, nor think me 
hard and cold. 
If you'll 
speedily unfold 
My little scheme to elevate and educate the race, 


Which 


bear with me a moment more, Ul 


weaker women lirst endure, then pity, 
then embrace. 

If the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world, 

The aim should he deliberate, before the rock is 
hurled. 

And if, as someone says, the child is Father to 
the Man, 

Then we'd better bring up Father on the Montes- 


sori Plan. 


We'll cultivate his better side and seek to nullify 

His brutal instincts, even though he plead the 
marriage tie: 

We'll discipline and chasten 
him and then 

We'll treat him just as though he were a little 
child again. 

We'll take his little goat 
goatish ways 

Will disappear and vanish, if our precepts he 
obeys. 


him, we'll soften 


from him, and all his 




















At first he may not like it much, but in the end 
he must, . 
Enfranchised Women we 
bite the dust. 


Or as will make him 


We'll divide the Double Standard, and we'll only 
leave him half; 

Too far he has Philandered with this forked and 
crooked staff, 

or History reveals to us an endless chain of 
quarrels 

Which may in trutli be traced back to man’s so- 
called Turkish morals. 

We'll fumigate and ventilate and regulate the 
state 

"Till the virgin and the yverger will control its 
future fate, 

For it’s quality, not quantity, we women have in 
mind 

And we'll find 


our kind. 


a way without you to perpetuate 


PERCIVAL PINE: 


Hope deferred maketh him heartsick. 


FEMINISM: 
Ol! None of you scems to grasp the point at 


all. 


H’e dream of the higher, the intangible things. 


Yes, we dream and we burn, 
We melt and we yearn 
For ideals that though vague ever haunt us. 
And we haughtily spurn 
With a fortitude stern 
Those material suitors who want us, 
PROHIBITION { 
IFFICIENCY | 
Although vague, we won't promise to haunt her 
And we're hardly the suitors who want her. 


FEMINISM: 

While you snooze and you snore, 

Or else stupidly pore 

Over horrid old facts and. statistics, 

Our sympathies soar 

With the soul of Tagore 

And we hold intercourse with the mystics. 
EFFICIENCY | 

It sounds like a rite Cabalistic 

To hold intercourse with a mystic. 
FEMINISM: 

We stir and we start 

\t the wooing of .\rt 
And we thrill with emotions mysterious, 

While you stand apart 

In the office or mart 

Intent on those duties which weary us. 


PROHIBITION : 

She thinks our emotions inferior 

Because we have duties that weary her. 
FEMINISM: 

We cagerly hail 

ach new poet pale 

And we Tove the professer who lectures, 

And although you may rail 

At the zsthetic male 

He arouses our fondest conjectures, 
FICIENCY } 

The long-haired professor who lectures 

Arouses her fondest conjectures. 
FEMINISM: 

You ll undoubtedly sneer 

At my rendez-vous here 

With a poet of purple-hued passion, 

Though fantastic and queer 

He’s so pure and sincere 

And he sings in the Futurist fashion. 
ISUGENICS: 

It is true we have little regard or compassion 

For the Poet who sings in the Futurist fashion 
iS PFICIENCY | 
Pye reason to 


There are tricks in all trades as 


know 


| 


“ 


a) 


IM 


~ 


va 


Ae 
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For my business in Life is to learn them, 
I’m keen for the merits of Shakespeare and Poe 
Secause I can sometimes discern them. 


But your Futurist Bard has me bluffed I confess, 
In spite of my knowledge of grammar ; 
llis meaning I’m often unable to guess 
\nd my brain is confused by his clamor. 


The verse that I’m used to is even and neat, 

Not ragged, nor drunken, nor lazy, 

And your modern Free Verse, with its stagger- 
ing feet, 

Is rapidly driving me crazy. 


“EMINISM : 

Ab! That is because you do not understand, 
How casy it is to condemn what we do not 
understand! Here comes my soul’s affinity 
(/inter IMAGISM.) You must hear how beauti 
fully he speaks—his name is “Imagism.” 

AGISM (declaims): 

My heart pounds against my ribs 

Like a madman against the iron bars 

Of his prison house. 

My great heart yearns to be tree 

To bound out 

Into the sunshine of your smiles, 

My liver never feels that way-— 

I suppose my liver must be torpid. 

-MINISM: 

Oh! Eager heart—beat, beat, and break your 
bonds. 

Oh! immobile liver—slothful) symbol of hu 


manity’s inertia, 


Oh! conservative liver, stay where you are 


AGISM : 

Feminism, I have made for you a little song. 
lt is for your cars only. Into your little seal 
loped ears I pour the sweetness of my song as 
the whitecapped master-chef pours the unguent 
“Vin blane” into the ears of the receptive seal 
loped oyster. Dut first, who are these sordid 
looking persons? Their presence irks my souls’ 
complacency. (/ndtcating PROWIBITION. ) 
He with the furtive glance constricted 
The Spirit’s bliss has interdicted. 

His Hall-Mark is the Minus Sign 


He bars the use of Beer and Wine. 


toward TEFFICIENCY ) : 

The second in his frenzy flouts 
\ll other than the shortest 
To competence and useful labor, 


routes 


And seeks to undermine his neighbor 
For classic grace and tender dealing 
lie’s quite devoid of human feeling, 
A product of that awful schism 
Flexnerism, 


Between Romance and 


AGISM : 

I too, 

"Tis true, 

The classic Point of View 

Eschew. 

And seck the new 

In lieu 

OF 4, 

But still 

I sometimes 

When beauty 
Hill 

And dip my dappled feet into the rill 

Which purls from distant sources past my mill, 


to thrill 


from 


seem 


calls me the Far Parnassian 


I must admit. 


MINISM (sneering at) LvGrentics): 

Concerning the third, with the face antiseptic 
Deep down in my heart | am rather a skeptic, 
For she strikes me as being by far too didactical 
declares that she’s thoroughly 


Though Science 


practical. 


Her plan is to limit the Annual Season 
‘To woo and to win by the strict Rule of Reason 


50% 


But kissing will always, I’m sure, go by favor 


In spite of this moral and meddling White 
Slaver. (Covyly.) 
ISUGENICS: 
White Slayer, oh! what insolence 
FEMINISM: 
Now don’t mind them, Tell me your little 
poem—they won't understand. 


IMAGISM: 
It is called— 
EO 


What inscription cuneiform 


\ PATTERN ON A WAFFLE” 
Graves your surface brown and warm, 
Message mystic and inscrutable 
Wrought by iron mould immutable, 
Does each tiny hieroglyphic 

Spell some rapture beatific ? 

Or proclaim some torment awful 


Succulent and sizzling wattle ? 


Yoothsome, tantalizing riddle 

Does the geometric griddle 

Hold your secret in its metal 

How you'll taste and how you'll settle ? 
| am eager to translate you- 

Will I grieve because I ate you? 
Neither Sanscrit, Choctaw, Greek 

Has a flavor more unique, 


This great truth you do impart 
Fundamental rule of Art— 
Meaning doesn’t really matter 
If there’s virtue in the hatter. 
FEMINISM : 
It's wonderful, Lamy—lI've often felt that way 
myself, but it rhymes—Is rhyme coming in again? 


IMAGISM: 


When rhyme comes in at the door reason 
usually flies out of the window. That's why 1 
did it--it's so silly. It’s a challenge—a defiance. 


FEMINISM : 
But | don’t think it's silly. 
Izzy Looney, the young 


| love waffles, and 
I make them beautifully. 
Cubist, painted one of my waffles once. 
He made it look like a bird (with wings) flying 
the felt that 


about it 


Polish 


about dining-room. tle said he 


Waty it was so light and fluffy. 
IMAGISM: 
I could 


Can you cook spaghetti too? Tf you ean 


learn to love you 


Qh! tenuous tendrils, elusive and coy, 
Though your serpent-like writhings enrage and 
annoy 

How often [ye chased, how infrequently caught 
vou 

But how well worth the struggle [ always have 
thought you! 

FEMINISM : 


Oh, Immy—how clever you are 


IMAGISM: 


Oh, that’s nothing—a fragment from my little 


epic called “Looping the Loop.” 
fr FICIENCY : 

Strange that no one has ever devised a thor- 
this 


value to a 


way of managing popular 


But 


efficient 
dict. 


oughly 
article of time is of no 


poct, [ suppose. 


Doubtless Dante Allighretti 
Struegled thus with his Spaghetti 
Firenze, 


\ges since in old 


Hence perhaps, his morbid frenzy 


lle and Beatrice together 
Turned and twisted, wondered whether 
macaroni 


Iendless strands of 


Would enfold their corpses bony 


troubles 
| Youll S 


Never dreaming that the 
Of their little Game of 





Os 

light be ended on th p 

If t d only cut the ot 

II 

eve 1, Im: hasn’t any soul. 

He t t d Icfheiency Iexpert. I can 
cook spaghetti, and it wouldn’t be spaghetti if it 
were cut p into tandard netl by his horrid 
old machine would it: 

Le FICIENCY : 

Phat’s it--sentiment and habit stand in the way 
of rational progr always \s aif form = or 
hape made any difference in the nutritive value 
of substance, 

Yet you do admit that the Rose by any othes 
name would smell as sweet 

ery 

Oh! that’s not the same thine at all There’ 
omething cute and curly about spaghetti 
and besides, its no fun seeing the end of things, 

it, Imm, All the excitement’s gone, 

IMAGISM 
Yes, ves, but Pye ust vot an idea for a won 


derful poem, 


Qh!af the fragrant, blushing Ro 
Were called the Cauli-flower 


My undiscriminating nose 
Might scent the dinner how 


\nd if the dainty Violet shy 
(The thought my spirit scars) 
Were called a Spanish Onion——-whivy, 
My eves would fill with tears. 
FEMINISM: 
Oh!  Immy 
thoughts. T couldn't bear to see you unhappy 


dont, don’t have such morbid 


IMAGISM (aside, . 
This is my moment 
|\/o FEMINISM]: 
(ome live with me and be my love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That Nuts and Noodles, many wheeled, 
And all the newest isms yield 


Come, | will make thee beds of roses 
Green, Purple, Mauve—like tipplers’ noses, 
Your gown will be of choicest rags, 


And we will cook with paper bags. 


My Cubist friends will dance and. sing, 
The fire engine bells shall ring, 

And dancing girls will sit and paint 
And make themselves look like they ain't 


If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 
FEMINISM: 
Oh! Immy, I’ve wanted this so long, so long, 
lLlow happy I am—I’m so glad I didn’t accept 
The proposal of this old kill-joy. 
(She rushes into his arms.) 
IeFFICIENCY: 
Well, I’m rather glad, too, but she’s not so 
strong-minded as she seemed to be. 


Hore: 
| propose < 


} 


toast (hic) to the (htc) bride 


PROHIBITION : 
This is no place you can readily see 
For a decent, respectable party like me, 
So before your proposal receives its adoption 
Vil withdraw on the basis of Strict Local Option. 
(fiixit PROUIBITION. ) 
FE-FFICIENCY: 
The best-laid plans of Super-men 
Will often gang aglee—— 
This sight you will remember when 
You read or think of me 


For human hearts are volatile 
And human instincts vary, 
Don’t count too strongly on your will 


For Fate may be contrary. 
(Exit Erriciency.) 
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I’m longing to see what the issue will be 
()f this strange and eccentric alliance 
Your whimsical union’s an insult to me 


\nd an outrage to Morals and Science. 


\s vou stand there and stare with that imbecile 
air 
I'm consumed with a fury fanatic— 
ly the thought that the numberless children 
you'll bear 
Like his verse will be weird and erratic. 
lhe scandalous ie@ht which I’ve seen here to 
night, 
Will cover our cult with confusion. 
In our glorious fight to set the world right 
We have overlooked Cupid’s 
(Exits dejectedly.) 
re MtINISM: 


I do believe she's jealous, Immy 


collusion. 


Aren't wo 
men funny ? 
L\MAGISM : 

Not funny —hut droll, my dear. 
fome, my love, we must not tarry 
Here too Jong before we marry, 
Long engagements wise men say 
Very, very seldom pay. 


let us saunter side by side, 
| the bridegroom, you the bride, 
You the Ivy, 1 the Oak. 
Pardon me, but won't you smoke ? 
(He offers her a long cigar as they exit hand 
mi hand 
The denizens of the siudto rub their eyes and 
uneurl themselves as the sad strains of the ukelele 


are heard in the land.) 


FINIS., 
ets ote ote oe 
. . . . 


The Great Society | 


By Babette Deutsch 
LITTLE more than thirty years ago a group 
of four young men used to meet regularly 
in a room in Hampstead to read and discuss 
“Das Kapital.” Vhey were young men who com 
hined sharp intellects with warm = social passions, 
and as their interest in socialism is a mark of the 
latter, so their reluctant disagreement with Marx 1s 
significant of the former. They quarreled with his 
they rejected as too simple his 


theory of value; 
and they proved 


cconomic interpretation of history ; 
to their own. satisfaction that scientilic socialism, 
postulating the inevitability of social revolution, 
must suffer the fate of all scientific theories, and 
serye as a bridge to be crossed, but destroyed. Out 
of this small reading-circle grew the present Fabian 
Society, the English meliorists who correspond to 
Bernstein’s revisionist party in Germany. The 
names of those jour young men wake longer echoes 
to-day; they are Sidney Webb, Sydney Olivier, G. 
Bernard Shaw and Graham Wallas. 

Wallas leit the Fabians in 1904. He felt that 
even they were too preoccupied with their “own 
special business of practical Democracy and So- 
cialism,” having neither an acceptable Weltanschau- 
ung Nor a possible programme to offer to a world 
of increasing complexity. But the very interests 
which made him a member of that company were 
those which eventually distracted him; and the part 
lie has subsequently played in politics and education 
is as eloquent as his writings of Wallas’ searching 
mind and practical enthusiasms. 

He is known as “professor and author ;” but his 
activities along politico-sociological lines have al- 
lowed him little time for writing down his findings. 
As member of various school boards, of the London 


(county Council, and of the Royal Commission on 


Civil ‘Service, as well as in other capacities, Wallas 
has had an opportunity to study politi s at first hand. 
he two volumes on this subject which he has pub 
shed, even his fascinating “Life of Francis Place,” 
eveal the background of thick experience which jis 


the support and the foil of his intellection. 


“Tluman Nature in) Politics’ appeared in 1908. 
Nine years is a long time in the world of thought. 
Not only were the problems which the war has 
sharpened tor us then remote in men's minds, but 
applied psychology was in its more tender infancy. 
Wallas acknowledges indebtedness to such unscien- 
tilic people as Jane Addams, and notes, as his own 
volume goes to press, the appearance of a text- 
hook whose vogue is heginnig to tarnish; McDou- 
walls “Social Psychology.” Read in the light of 
lustory, Wallas’ attack on nineteenth century  in- 
tellectualism is rich im unconscious irony. The 
tirst half ot the hook, which is devoted to proving 
hat man, while he may be a_ political animal, is 
not a rational one, emphasizes the fact that “the 
democratic movement which produced the consti- 
tutions under which most civilized nations now 
live Was inspired Ly a purely intellectual conception 
human nature, which is becoming yearly more 
unreal to us.” Naturally the passages of most im- 
mediate interest are those which deal with the ques- 
ion of war, “May the Germans and ourselves 
now” (he writes in 1908) “be marching toward 
the horrors of a world war merely because ‘nation’ 
and ‘empire, like //omoousia’ and *‘Homoiousia, 
are the best that we can do in making entities of 
the mind to stand between us and an unintelligible 
universe, and because, having made such entities, 
our sympathies are shut up within them?” — Tis 
reference is to diverse opinions of the Trinity which 
were the cause of much bitter bloodshed. But these 
onsiderations, However pertinent now, were not 
Wallas’ main concern when the book was written. 


He commenced it as an analysis of representative 
vovernment, and he wound up with a diatribe 
against nineteenth century habits of thought. The 
hook is divided into two portions, the first dealing 
with those instincts and impulses which are man’s 
brute inheritance: his treacherous habit of rational- 
izing instead of reasoning; the necessity for appre- 
ciating the complexity of modern life and for meet- 
ing it by flexible methods in education and govern- 
The sccond portion deals with the applica- 
tion of psychology to politics, Mr. Wallas’ position 
m1 this point is reminiscent of the preacher, who, 


ment, 


on being reproached by his Puritan congregation 
for introducing secular music into the service, in- 
“What! Shall the devil have 
all the good tunes?” It is Mr. Wallas’ contention 
that the statesman can learn from the politician. An 
honest account of human nature would teach the 


dignantly protested: 


young candidates what their cynical elders have 
icarned irom harsh experience, and would at once 
“put them on guard against the exploitation of their 
own unconscious processes” and make them “able 
to control the same.” [It would also help them 
effectively in controlling those of their constituency. 
The briefest indication of the author’s conclusions 
is in this illuminating sentence: “Those who would 
increase the margin of safety in our democracy must 
estimate, with no desire save to arrive at truth, both 
the degree to which the political strength of the 
individual citizen can, in any given time, be actually 
increased by moral and educational changes, and 
the possibility of preserving or extending or in- 
venting such elements in the structure of democracy 
as may prevent the demand upon him being too 
ereat for his strength.” Two things stand out in 
this book: Wallas’ belief that the greatest con- 
tribution of the Darwinian theory has been the 
development of conscious control; and a_ certain 
flowering of it in his own reiterated phrase; “po- 
litical invention.” Examples of political invention 
would be his own suggestions regarding the in- 
auguration of a federal civil service in the United 
States, or of an amendment to our constitution, 








a 














“having the single purpose of making more easy 
the carrying, within a reasonable time, of other 
constitutional amendments desired by a majority of 
the people.” Wallas beholds a world transformed 
from the comfortable republics of the Greek city- 
states to an intricate and difficult place. He sees as 
well that with the change from the simplicity of 
the ancients to the angry rush of modern industrial 
life we have lost their Socratic serenity and gained 
a glimpse of our primitive origins. It is impossible 
to go back. But it is possible to use our somewhat 
derogatory knowledge so as to create greater frec- 
dom and beauty and ease for ourselves and our 
children. With our vital interest in the mechanism 
of production has proceeded an analytical intro- 
spectiveness which is the mechanism of human 
control, As we apply our inventiveness to social 
life, as we have already applied it to the instruments 
thereof, we shall make it more livable and more 
desirable. 

Six years aiter the appearance oi this volume 
Graham Wallas published his second important con- 
tribution to social literature: “The Great Society.” 
In his preface he describes his earlier book as “an 
analysis of representative government, which turned 
into an argument against nineteenth century intel- 
lectualism,” and the present one as “an analysis ot 
the general social organization of a large modern 
state, which has turned, at times, into an argument 
forms of twentieth century anti- 
Hle proposes to bring “the knowl- 


against certain 
intellectualism.” 
edge which has been accumulated by psychologists 
into touch with the actual problems of present civ- 
ilized life. (To) deal with general social organiza- 
tion, considered with special reference to the difficul- 
ties created by the formation of . .. the Great 
This is no mere text-book on social psy- 
“Social psychology is not a sale 


Society.” 
chology, however. 
ecuide for social action unless it is combined with 
personal experience, and the study of history, eu 
genics and other human sciences,’ declares the au 
thor. He has what I like to call the anthropological 
sense: a feeling for proportion, for the unwisdom 
of academic hypotheses, for the complexity and stu- 
pendous contrasts of modern life, for what has gone 
hetore and what may come to modify it. Indeed 
this is the very basis of the book, and its chief 
charm, 

The first half of the analysis is an examination of 
“the facts of human psychology with the pur- 
pose of discovering how they can be adapted to 
the needs of the Great Society.” The main point is 
that all of man’s complex dispositions, whether they 
are instinctive, like hunger and sex, or intelligent. 
like thought, form a series, “marked on the whole 
by increasing consciousness, and increasing 
plasticity.” Here is the core of the problem. Briefly, 
the impulse to avoid a harmless reptile is stronger 
than that to guard against occupational diseases: 
and the changed conditions of our civilization make 
for baulked dispositions which are no less trouble- 
some than inappropriate Wallas 
proceeds to discuss in some detail “certain dis- 
. which are of special sociological im 


responses. Mr, 


positions 
portance,” and in the second portion of the volume 
treats existing forms of organization in a similar 
manner. 

A chapter oi very timely interest is that dealing 
with love and hatred, What the author finds most 
vital for our complex civilization, what “the very 
existence of the Great Society requires” is “that 
there should be found in each generation a certain 
number of men and women whose desire for the 
good of others is sufficiently reliable and continuous 
to ensure that they will carry out the duty of 
originating leadership (mere dexterous self-advance- 
ment does not originate) cither in administration 
or in thought.” Moreover, “imagination, knowledge, 
habit, the zsthetic emotion, and other dispositions” 
are the necessity concomitants of public spirit. Turn- 
ing to the antithetical emotion, there is an echo of 
Bernhardi in the declaration that “hatred is as 
natural as love, and had its own ‘survival-value’ in 
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the course of evolution.” But there is a quick 


counter-attack: “the biological and psychological 
arguments advanced against the possibility of or- 
ganized peace among the Great Powers seem in- 
sufficient.” 

In the light of the present holocaust it is per 
tinent to dwell on his arguments, which were pub 
The first: 


to be no biological ad- 


lished only two months before the war. 
that “there would seem 
vantage in that kind of war for which the Great 
Society is now organized, to set against the clear 
biological disadvantage involved in the slaughter oi 
so many of the ‘fittest’? males, and the clear biolog- 
ical dangers resulting from the spread of disease 
and the waste of capital which might have pro- 


” is obvious 


duced permanently healthier conditions, 
enough. Yo the argument tor the psychological 
ievitability of war Mr. Wallas replies by citing the 
substitution of law for war in private quarrels. 
Finally, the argument “that permanent peace, even 
though it may be psychologically possible, is incon- 
sistent with a good life,’ seems more reasonable to 
Mr. Wallas than cither of the other two. But the 
fact is that modern warfare gives small chance for 
the satisfactions which this argument demands. We 
know well enough the impersonal quality of trench 
and submarine work to appreciate the stupidity of 
using this to “purge the fighting instinct by a cam- 
paign.” “Ii the life of men is not to lose its savor,” 
Mr. Wallas wisely remarks, “their powers must be 
exercised, and the secrets of their nature searched 
by a way of living more varied, more colored, more 
exhilarating than that which most of the present 
l:nglish governing class seems to contemplate in its 
legislative plans ior improving the conditions of 
the governed.” But this way is not by war, Mr. 
Wallas uses delightfully an analogy culled from the 
“Dissertation on Roast Pig.” “We have... made 
our national houses so vast and complex that thie 
custom of firing them in order to warm our souls 
is yearly becoming more dangerous and expensive, 
and the necessity for inventing some other nervous 
tonic more urgent.” 

The succeeding chapters deal less with the facts 
of psychology than with the organization of thought, 
of will, and finally of happiness. In considering the 
organization of thought, Mr. Wallas discusses the 
revolution created by modern methods of communi- 
cation, The influence of a Northcliffe or a Hearst 
cannot be minimized, in an age when the newspaper 
in front of a man’s eyes is quite analagous to the 
blinders worn by a horse. Mr. Wallas emphasizes 
both the need for independent journalism and for 
the sort of work that is so effectively carried on by 
the editors of the “Home University Series.” Just 
as valuable for the organization of thought is the 
creation of places where informal discussions can 
be held. And, as a political thinker, the author has 
valuable suggestions to make with regard to pro 
viding facilities for thoughtful work in government 
departments, He suggests, for example, the reduc- 
tion of the size of such bodies as the Cabinet and 
the House so as “to secure more efficient delibera- 
tions, and that all duties which the reduced body 
cannot carry out without make-believe should be 
abandoned.” 

Kqually intercsting is the chapter dealing with the 
organization of will. This is the battlefield for 
the individualist, the socialist and the syndicalist 
At present, with the increase of state socialism in 
one and another form, with greater concentration 
of industry and more alert governmental control 
over it, the struggle seems to be narrowing down 
to socialism versus syndicalism. The unequal de- 
velopment of industrial organization, intellectual ef- 
fort, and capable administration, whether on the 
part of labor or capital or legislature, leave us with 
ill-defined ideas about what is desirable, and ergo, 
with small effectuality in achieving it. Mr. Wallas, 
dissatisfied with clectioneering methods, but cqually 
chary of guild jealousies, declares for a compromise 
hetween state-socialism, based on local representa 
tion, and guild-socialism, based on the principle of 
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protession. He advocates for the bodies which con- 
trol education, industry, and similar public interests, 
a majority of elected members, who would benefi- 
cently restrain and be restrained by a minority, 
appointed by professional organizations. The cha- 
otic condition of industrial affairs, and the strong 
tendencies toward analagous types of organization 
seem to point favorably in this direction. With the 
gradual development of governmental control a more 
lively guild fraternalism is growing up. The edu- 
cation of a citizenry trained to politico-professional 
thinking, that would be a double rein on parties and 
professional exclusiveness, is at once a question and 
a hope. 

But life is not merely a matter of thought and will. 
Quite as important, and inextricably bound up with 
these, is the question of the organization of human 
happiness. The familiar cry that men are not as 
happy as they were is not altogether a plaint for 
the false glamour of the past. Certainly we are 
better able to create fortuitous conditions than ever 
hefore, yet the very factors which make for this 
have worked to increase the unhappiness of the 
mass of mankind. “Happiness, both during and 
outside of the working day, is dependent on the 
size ot the social and industrial unit and on the 
relation between work and oversight.” But the 
effort to increase the industrial output is not at 
all influenced by this truth. Except as it fosters 
work-energy, the happiness of the worker does not 
matter, The immediate inquiry, however, has rather 
to do with potential success than present failure. 
Industrial changes have wrought revolution in social 
relationships, and the need is to face the situation 
and adjust ourselves. to the new condition as well 
as we can, Iéspecially difficult, as Mr. Wallas 
points out, is the question of the relation between 
the sexes. Probably the more scientific interest in 
this matter, the product in the main of the twen- 
tieth century, will evolye for us a saner attitude. 
We have to fight here against old prejudices and 
dceeply-rooted sentiments, and our only weapon is 
a relentless intellect. 

This it would seem that Graham Wallas has, His 
scattered articles, no less than these two stimulat- 
ing books and the biography of Place, which is at 
once an historical and a human document, all give 
evidence of an inquisitive mind and a sympathetic 
understanding. He has a slight tendency to be 
platitudinous in his effort to be clear. Indeed it is 
only in discussing his resignation from the Fabians 
that he fails to be absolutely intelligible. His main 
contributions are the fruitful suggestions in the 
field of practical politics, in which Wallas has been 
His work is 
distinguished by patient linked with 
keen interest in the instruments and methods of 


a laboratory worker for many years, 
scholarship 


experimentation, 
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Sunset, St. Louis 
By Sara Teasdale 


USHED in the smoky haze of summer sunset, 
When I from far-off 
places, 
How many times I saw my western city 
Dream by her river. 


came home again 


Then for an hour the water wears a mantle 

Of tawny gold and mauve and misted turquoise 

Under the tall and darkened arches bearing 
The high-flung bridges. 

' 

Against the sunset water-towers and steeples 

Flicker with fire up the slope to westward, 

And the old warehouses pour purple shadows 
Across the levee. 


High over them the black trains sweep with thunder, 
Cleaving the city’s heart, and far beneath them 
leave the gray wharf-hboats and the old side 
wheelers 
Resting in twilight. 
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A Last Chapter 


By John Viscount Morley 
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A Gift Supremely Worthy — To Give or to Receive 


THE HARDMAN PIANO 


Must it not be a wonderful instrument to be chosen as the 











Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera House? 


And it is also used and indorsed by a multitude of the world’s greatest musical artists. 


THE NEW HARDMAN FIVE-FOOT GRAND, $750 


is the smallest Grand Piano of the highest class that has ever been built. CARUSO SAYS :“Its TONE is Won- 
derful.” It is the apartment-sized Grand—and this, “The City cf Apartments,” welcomes it because of its recognized 


merit. 
You are invited to call, hear and see it at any time. Convenient terms if desired. Old Instruments taken in 


exchange. (Music Parlors Fourth Floor) 
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: we Sse EU pia Ne Roman ol (German. Life isa shadow, = w hat ny triend Voltaire would have ae 
iowa SEER oN WE Vee LSB: LF UD saith the Scripture, but is it the shadow said. As if Voltaire’s genius did not : 
a NE : ies : cia 
(Cae NGOS 1. Tsao ft. _ Certificate of a tree or a tower that standeth? include more than one man’s share 6 
— ¢5 ’ : : * : ° . ae eye 
to ce my Sb tiaaas Nay, it is the shadow of a bird in its common sense, and as 1f common sens 
v= <N ‘> ‘ . : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ¥ eit 
Gh Gea hdy Wry de beorer B stleet — Hight. Away flieth the bird, and there did not find a Liberalist advance, for vy 
x | ¢ OES is neither bird nor shadow.” instance, in the principle of a free 
fy | ’ +: ° e ° an 
&* At best a man’s life is so short. La church in a free state! : 
a EE SOT bor tor bread fills inost of his waking tint} -” 
ang EINE Miss ee 2 il O c S A painful interrogatory, I must con- ho 
a hours; it dulls by monotony, or ex tess, emerges. Has not your school— fu 
hausts by strain, or both. Who can the Darwins, Spencers, Renans, and the il 
wonder that in our daily battles the — yest—held the civilized world, both old Pe 
combatants constantly use the same and new alike, European and_ trans- ‘a 
word in totally different senses, have atlantic, in the hollow of their hands lic 
taken little trouble to master its full jor two long generations past? Is 
° a re: 
meaning, to unravel all the relevant quite clear that their influence has been me 
3 inplications that a word or a propo- gg much more potent than the gospel of in 
| here S Alwa Sa ( ood Reason sition carries along with it? Yet, after the various churches? Circumspice! 1s +s 
y all, loose logic is not enough to turn ot diplomacy, unkindly called by Vol- it 
= . : men into somnambutlists. Needs of life taire the field of lies, as able as it ever ha 
Or Iving 1 t erti cates and circumstance are the constant spur. was to dupe governments and governed _ 
One of the stiffest and strongest of — }y grand abstract catchwords veiling in 
4 hy ‘ = ° ‘ ° : sisters: ay are : ‘e - . 4 . . ' 
@ his is to be a highly practical Christmas. Waste is to utilitarian teachers, in well-known — obscure and inexplicable purposes, and : of 
. . a 7 ‘ . cas - Is ss eye e ¢ Pas - on > ¢ e . 
be eliminated as far as possible. ‘That means, in) plainer slesialae dee lared a i we ee be rs turning the whole world over with blood i 
. “¢ 3 . poor thine at best, atter youthtul tresh- ¢ mare 9 str: 2 Mtchec? Gal. : 
words, that gifts should be of the needful kind; but who ane? ; and tears to a strange Witches’ Sab ( 
l bett I | ip hat | Is: ness and curiosity had gone by, though — path? These were queries of pith and Y 
shows better than the recipient what he or she needs 7 . ei are : tatemee AVAars ‘ aay : : 
| this did not prevent the intense vivacity moment indeed, but for something bet- 
oe : 4° ‘ Pe a of his moral inculcations ot justice, ae ptohe ‘ - Whe ive ‘ 
. If you give a Gift Certificate, your friend or relative can tal a a a ess j 7 tet weighed and more deliberative than Wi 
: F anor, exertion for ic public good, an autumn reverie | 
buy the needful ess a ses re are s . - ; — dr 
thing; and in a season when there are so against self-indulgence and = sloth. Un Now and then [| paused as T saun | 
¢ » ae ° * 7 J . ? s ) « ( : c sc as Sd - 
many other things to be done, the time saved will be valu- der the more powerful influence of this ee oa 
al : : tered slow over the fading heather, My Mm 
able to vou. philosopher's immediate — descendant, : ne ; 
- ; i : little humble friend, squat on her se 
: happiness as a life ot rapture was = J ils istfully a ee 
The Gift Coupon Books are The Gift Certificates are is- seashell: tinct baa taaitaitale Mii Maat iaunches, looked wistfully up, eager to ut 
issued in denominations of $1, sued for any amount you desire i y ' i iia jes resume her endless hunt after she iW 
$2.50 and $5, each book contain- and can be redeemed at any piness is to be found in an existence knows not what, just like the chartered lit 
ing 10, 25 or 50 10-cent coupons, time for any merch: ise i made up of few and transitory pains a re : 
% a nabio tor aay ee —_ for any merchandise in th lla : yi metaphysician. So to my home in the St 
redeemable for any merchandise | store, and various pleasures, with active pre- aoe . . 
in the store, At all Exchange Desks. pees - : falling daylight. ut 
dominant over passive, and above all ae ' 
. . . . oe es 9 *° °° \ 
with no livelier expectation from lite : 
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students will not ot them 


His Smoking Jacket wo readily Forget the esolting By Jaye Alden Bret _ 





tence of Gibbon, greatest of literary lits- ) 
. torian that history is, indeed, littl In these modern days the path ot j In 
ortals, < s \ > eed, ; Pais ‘ak 
or ristmas more than the register of the crime every new movement is beset by books. | 
: < 4 >2ISte c ry 
Si ee ees, ek ulead The energy which was meant by an all- th 
Every good kind—-every good quality—every size! . All of whie - . = = ; : is 
q| Every very | ality y size... ; of which : : ; wise proy idence to result in action is hh 
means that the Christmas Smoking Jacket or House Coat should Reasons for remembering are only toe vd 1 it] ie li it | 
. , as 8 5 JacChe ne al 5 Par : Irittered away either in reading or writ- rr 
come from this store—if you want the most that your money will vivid, but, as we pass, we have a right in In th time ot Haml t he might t 
¢ " . . . wre o. e p e > e 
buy. One entire section in the Men’s Sl Se i a Bie to quarrel with the two words “‘little ing. aa g 
y- ‘ : 5 Shop 1s devoted to these Loar ay ead ear fittingly ejaculate, Words, words. th 
slid Geis ies dak te more.” Whatever we may say of Eu- ory ; 
splendid gift garments, and If you ; pacts : ch. . words,’ but to-day—such is the power ) r 
ieidiacen aikiie Aaisen ii Beaten. Wien Tidiad rope between Waterloo and Sedan, in ge - lai “Book i . 
‘ any ave 2 DES . {f the press—we must exclaim, “books, i SI 
ar ee our country, at least, it was an epoch ons ahah e must ¢ . , 
varieties to choose from. ; 3 =e ; books. books ” Ce 
of hearts uplifted with hope, and brains ’ ae, . 
active with sober and manly reason for A half dozen years ago no one had { a 
$4.75 to $25.00 the common good. Some ages are heard of the littie theatre. Only, in ) 
marked as sentimental, others stand Boston and New York, groups of peo- * 
will give vou something of an conspicuous as rational. The Victorian ple were b eZ inning r to get tog rether either 
idea of the assortments, and the age was happier than most in the flow informally or in societies for the pur- 
values are just as good as the Coats of both these currents into a common pose of producing some play which they . 
< f Jus as 2g as ats . ; re 2 i" ar E : Sexe a s 
are numerous stream of vigorous and effective talent. liked, and giving a concrete example of 
s 1K New truths were welcomed in free what they thought the drama should be. 
Second Floor s 4 ° . $ 7 ) 
minds, and free minds make brave men. In a word, the people were tired ot " 
ul 





Old prejudices were disarmed. Fresh the regular shows and they wanted 


principles were set afloat, and supported something new, so societies were form- ' 

: by the right reasons. The standards of | ed for the production of plays by their " 

( and, ambition rose higher and purer. Men own members to which the public were u 
e : ae 











ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. learned to care more for one another. invited. 

sa , : Sense of proportion among the claims What happened? The college profes- C! 
Mm? Tlete ae Motaetinn Pee heutiee hetiee Eee of leading questions to the world’s at- sors and their disciples, both male and : 
tention became more wisely tempered. female, looked with envy at this new \ 
The rational prevented the sentimental field which was gradually attracting the i 
from falling into pure emotional, Ba- interest of the public. They felt the MM 
found to have about him “something and women of a certain cultivation out con was prince in intellect and large academic itch to classify and tag. Also ' 
melancholy, circumscribed and ineffec- side the churches to-day find their moral wisdom of the world, yet it was Bacon — they felt a little peeved that no one had a 
tual.” He has not, they say, the magic stay in the wisdom of Goethe, the gos- who penned that deep appeal from consulted them about it in the first a 
buoyancy and inspiration that might pel of M. Aurelius, in the second cen- thought to feeling. “The nobler a soul place. i 

have come to him from the new-born tury, easily lends itself to the gospel is, the more objects of compassion it It was then that we saw the beginning 
religious faith of which he was the per of Entsagen, Entbehren, Renunciation, hath.’ This of the great Elizabethan of books about the little theatre. It 


secutor. If it be true that most men Resignation, in the nineteenth. Too was one prevailing note in our Victorian was then that some of us began to pray 
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that this fresh budding impulse in the 
peopl would be strong enough to stand 
then that 
and that all the 


artistic 


the strain It was society 
“took up the movement” 
hangers-on of things began to 
inquire for books that would tell them 
all about it. The 


had been too busy 


workers themselves 
with their own spe- 
cial problems to write and a flood of 
hooks 
either 
There being no authority on the subject 


appeared whose writers were 


uninformed or misinformed. 
anyone might try his hand at writing, 
and some of the authors of these early 
hooks simply wallowed in the fresh field 
furnished by this movement of the peo- 
ple for the first time in modern history. 
found recreation and inspiration 
which 


People 
in ucting a part, that impulse 
lies so near to the hearts of us all. The 
result was the swamping of the well 


meaning but deluded public once more 


in a sea of books which, so to speak, 
turned the new toy inside out and stood 
It is only now that we 


there a 


it Ol its head. 
have begun to tind here and 
experienced 


written by someone 


work which contains statements 


hook 
in the 
of actual fact. 
Litthke Theatre in the United States,” by 


Such a boek 1s “Thi 


Constance IY Arey Mackay (Holt, N. 
wale 
Miss Mackay began her career as a 


writer of pageants and plays for chil 


dren, and has remained intimate con- 
nection with the various forms of the 
movement throughout its history. She 
set herself the task of compiling a vol 


ume of information that would show 


each of the 
l nited 


just what had been done in 
little theatres throughout the 
States, with the result that her new vol 
extensive, and decided- 
book contains abun- 


ume Is accurate, 


ly pleasing. The 


dant illustrations, and is more than a 
mere compendium ot facts, for Miss 
Mackay has touched cach page with a 


spirit of optimism and sympathy that is 


horn of her twelve years’ experience. 


The volume mentions more than sixty 
theatres and is as complete as any | 
have seen. In order that the book might 
he complete in its presentation of ma- 
terial the author has added chapters on 
little theatre in Tu 


as finding space for a con 


the history of the 
rope, as well 
sideration of repertory and the average 
For the 
for the worker 


cost of maintenance. novice 
secking information or 
a record of the achievements of 


book than 


Wishing 
others, [| know of no better 
this. 

A book of the older type is Professor 
Thomas H. Dickenson’s “Th 
(Huebsch, N. Y.). 


while seeking to formulate the 


Insurgent 
His book 


philoso 


Theatre” 


phy and efficient cause for the revolu 


tion in theatredom, is neither interpre- 


tation, prophesy, nor deliberate theoriz 
ing, but a sort of weak-kneed combina 
tion of them all. 

Mr. Dickinson, too, has had experi 
ence, being the director of a little the- 
Madison, Wisconsin, and is 
Withal something of a writer. His real 
trouble is, as I have hinted, that any at 
tempt of this kind behalf of a move 


yarious 


atre in 


ment so in character and 
in conception, 


decidedly 


achievement, and so new 
is, and will be for some time, 
premature, 

That there will be room in later years 
for such a volume as he attempts no 


body will deny. The new movements 
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have occasioned the producers them- 
sclyves many an unquiet hour. One is 
remark of 


theatre is a menace. 


reminded of the David Be- 
“The little 
It can’t last.” And the 


of a critic, “If it can’t last, 


lasco, 
prompt reply 
then why 
is it a menace?” 

somewhat different in 
tumbled 
“Amateur 


Another book, 
recently from 


Macmillan, 


character, has 
the presses of 
and Educational Dramatics,” owning 
the collective authorship of Evelyn Hil- 
McCormick and Kate 
This littke manual contains a 


liard, Theodora 
Oglebay. 
description and exposition of new ideas 
in educational dramatics. The book 

enthusiastic in its tone and the authors 
are evidently so convinced that they 
have new material to present that they 
to give credit to the psychologists 
have appropri- 


torget 
whose discoveries they 
ated, and to certain schools of 
sion which were the first to develop the 


expres- 


“naturalistic” theory of teaching dra- 
matic art. 

deal with the 
writing and producing of plays for and 
Although the 
mation which they give is of value for 


point 


The authors entirely 


by young people. intor- 


wunateurs, they lay stress on the 
that the aim of educational dramatics 
individual, while the 


chief end of 


is to develop. the 

performance itself is the 

an amateur production. 
it 15 


distinctly a part of the new 
movement that courses i 


dramatic in- 
struction are now being given in public 
and that the old 
been 


and private schools, 


style teaching by imitation has 


set tobogganing toward the rubbish heap 


where it belongs. Children that breathe 
better, carry themselves more grace- 
fully, and are better able to understand 


and cope with life are the result of the 
innovation. And it is these things, and 
the principles that govern their attain- 
nent, that are set forth by the authors 
of this book in a style that is at the 
easily followed. 


same time precise and 


a e 
eee ee 
+ Se 


The Hapsburg Court 


By Ruth Mather 
Under the title “Francis Joseph and 
His Court” (John Lane Co., New York) 
Vivian has adapted for an 
public the memoirs of 


Herbert 
isnglish-speaking 
Count Roger de Rességuier. Two pre- 
vious works are available of the same 
sort and subject as these memoirs. The 
irst, called “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press,” appeared anonymously in 1900. 
wrote mainly in cxoneration 


elizabeth, 


Its author 
and praise of the maligned 
wife of Francis Joseph. She had much 
howeyer, of all the nineteenth 
With 
their wrongdoings, she saw 
fate and circumstance: the 


to say, 


century Hapsburgs, respect to 


them as the 
creatures of 
impotent victims, often more pitiful than 
their own peculiar po- 
Second to treat in- 


any others, of 
sition in the world. 
affairs of the 
house was Princess Radziwill. Ter 
‘Austrian Court From Within’ was 
published during early days of the war 
manners and 


timately of the imperial 


She attacked the minds, 
morals of Francis Joseph and his fam- 
ily with rather less consideration than 
had been shown by the earlier writer. 

Count Rességuier, more than cither of 
women-authors, to feel 


these appears 


a EE RgRORC RT op “oe Se 
Good Cheer for Camp and Fireside 


American suldier will be helped by reading it.’”’ 








“An exceedingly valuable book. every 


Boston Transeript. 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 
By Hector MacQuarrie, B, A., Cantab. 

Royal Field Artillery. 

$1.25 net. 


Second Lieutenant, 


12 photographic illustrations. 


Americans Will appreciate this frank and truthful presentation of facts regarding the war by one 
who has seen three active years of fighting. It gives an intimate, informative and stirring account of 
Battle, Fear, Courage, Disease, Wise Precautions, the Tommy, the Poilu, ete., ete. This is a splen- 
did gift for your soldier son, brother, or friend in the ranks. It will help him materially to safe- 
guard his character and life, 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict. 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., LL, D. 15 Illustrations and a map. $1.50 net. 

A book that tells the story of the Bagdad Railway—one of the primary causes of the war—in a 
Most interesting manner and connects the story with the romantic past of the great Highway across 
Asia Minor, through which the Railway passes. The book makes its appeal to everyone interested in 
the problems of the war. A complete map and selected illustrations add to the value of this book, 
which will take a unique place in war literature. It is written by one who has made the East his 
life study. 


POSSIBLY THE GIFT YOU WISH TO SELECT IS HERE 


IF I WERE TWENTY- ONE by Wiliam Maxwell, appeals to every man, old) or 

x young. Filled with a wealth of pointed anecdote and 
clever allusion, The humor is delightful and the business wisdom whieh it contains is of the prac- 
tical Kind. A snappy book with a puneh, 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS, Mary 


Stanard. A Limited Edition. A) Virginia book presenting the very life and spirit of the Old Do 
ininion in text and illustrations in a manner that pases the book unique among Virginia volumes. 
93 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. $6,00 net 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA, ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS, 


by Horace Mather Lippincott. A Limited Edition. The city of many iustitutions and unimpeached 
traditions is presented in its varying aspects by one wie knows toe poople of today and yesterday. 
120 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. $3.00 net. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA, ?» Joint) Faris.” The eld roads 

‘ > out of Philadelphia are the most 
historic in America. Profuse illustrations and suggestive text mark the book as a prize for the 
auutomobilist, walker and historian, 117 illustrations and a map. Waundsome binding, $4.00 net. 


Mary 


RINGS, by Dr. George Frederick Kunz. This magnificently illustrated volume might have been 
called The Romance of the Ring, as all of importance in regard to the se ntimental, re- 
ligious and mystic significance of finger rings from the carly mythological rings to the little circlet 
ot today is treated by Dr. Kunz in a romantic and fascinating manner. As a gift book, the 
beauty of this volume makes it unexcelled, as a reference book it is of inestimable value. 290 
remarkable illustrations. Handsome cloth. Boxed. $6,50 net 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING (¥yionik 


Jr. New De Luxe Fourth Edition, Rose lovers appreciate the unique value and unsurpassed beauty 
Will welcome with enthusiasm this new edition which contains added illus 


of this volume. They ' 
trations and a text rewritten and reset. Phere are 6 pictures in color, 37 in black and white, 
charts and tables, Decorated cloth. toned, $6,00 net. 


THE TWICE AMERICAN, by Kleanor M. lugeraue. A cracking novel for these day s 

in which the 1 uited States is taking a part in the world’s 
polities. The author of “FROM THE Ah BEMIND? has written a delightful story of the hero whu 
wins fame and fortune in Seuth aucten and woos the girl in New York. Illustrated in color. 


$1.25 net. 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY, 553i! Myerge, Hopkins, PhD. A MA- 

¥ SON BRANT detective story, thrilling to 
the nth degree, with an undercurrent of delightful hummer and a background of nature in the raw 
at a Wilderness camp. ‘There is also a double love affair Which alone would make the success of 
any novel. ‘his is a book with real character, Jllustrated in color. $1,385 net. 


NANCY FIRST AND LAST, + mae eeeenete 5 Mag continents, A tole 


oughly fascinating stery. <A splendid gift for youns women, o illustrations. $1,25 net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE GREYFURS’ NEIGHBORS and OPENING THE WEST WITH LEWIS 
THE ADVENTURES of theGREYFUR AND CLARK, ! Havin 1. Sabin. This new 
FAMILY, ar two delightful, hooks, that , will See coe. ve le ae a hare 


ture and plenty of 7 true history and fascinat- 

yeal to every ¢ ? l ‘Il journey upon 

pictures in e: oa P book, showing the adventures of the Oregon Trail with Lewis and Clark, IlUlus- 
squirrels and other creatures of teld trated $1.25 net. 

Pictured b oy 


wood mice 


und forest. Told by Vera Nyce. 
Helene Nyce. 50 cents net. THE BLUE HERON’S FATHER, by Rupe et 
Holland A fuscinating story of the adventures 


TALES OF IRVING’S ALHAMBRA , illus, of a youns Duteb boy who, in the days of Peter 


in salen: ts the wow’ vale ts tee Obes Stuyvesant, comes, to New, apearcae to win 
Classic Series. 50 cents net. ae Se prpeere a 


WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA °» Mar- 

TELL ME A STORY PICTURE BOOK caataas b dseuiees ana e Ak wo ktetg 

FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM play of a group of Camp Fire Girls during the 
STORYLAND 

BOYS ANDGIRLS FROM STORYLAND 


autump and winter months, By the author o 
“WINONA OF THE CAMP FIRB.’’ Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 


WATERBABIES Py Charles Kingsley. Every 


Simplitied by Leila H. Cheney, are three unex- » nursery library should con- 
celled story and picture books for the children. tuin a copy of this classic story It would be 
Father, mother and the little ones may journey difficult to find a more beautiruy ‘illustrated edi- 
fete the bright world of adventure. Each book tion than this new one in the Stories All Chil- 
has 24 pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk. dren Love Series. The colored pictures are be- 


$1.35 net, 


Each, 50 cents net. witching. 
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A CHECK LIST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
THE SEVENTH CHRISTMAS, by Coningsby Dawson. 


The soldier-author of “Carry On” has retold the story of Christ’s seventh 
birthday for a War-time Christmastide. A beautiful substitute for the 
little gifts there is no time to make. (Decorated, Net, 50 cents.) 


THE WISHING-RING MAN, by Margaret Widdemer. 

The same rose garden and some of the same people that figured in the 
widely popular ROSE-GARDEN HUSBAND appear in this book, and in 
addition there is an unusual heroine who adds zest to the story. (Frontis- 
piece, Net, $1.35.) 

UNDERSTOOD BETSY, by Dorothy Canfield. 

Here is a book for people from seven to seventy the story of Betsy, who 
found the worth-while things of life among her Vermont relatives, Holds 
“laughter, some excitement and all outdoors.” (Illustrated, Net, $1.50.) 


THE SORRY TALE, by “Patience Worth.” 

A story of the time of Christ. William Marion Reedy said of it in the 
MIRROR: “This is the most remarkable piece of literature [ have ever 
read.” (Edited by Casper S. Yost. Net $1.90.) 

THE STURDY OAK, A Composite Novel. 

Each of fourteen well-known American authors wrote a chapter of this 
“irresistibly readable” story of love, politics and woman's citizenship. 
The result does credit to them all. (Illustrated, Net, $1.40.) 


OVER JAPAN WAY, by Alfred M. Hitchcock. 

Japan, its people, places and institutions as seen through the eyes of an 
American layman. The 8&5 illustrations are from original photographs. 
(Net, $2.00.) 


ALSACE-LORRAINE UNDER GERMAN RULE, 
by Charles Downer Hazen. 


The case of Alsace-Lorraine is here set forth fully for the first tinre in 
English by the author of EUROPE SINCE 1815. (Net, $1.25.) 
THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 

by Moissaye J. Olgin. 
The story of Russia’s revolution and what lay behind it, told) by a 
Russian journalist of note who has been connected with every important 
revolutionary movement of the past 17 years. The first comprehensive 
book from the “inside.” (Illustrated, Net, $2.50.) 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR, 
by Douglas W. Johnson. 


A book for soldier or layman who wishes better to understand the big 
campaigns and the daily war news. Sound, but not tiresomely technical. 
Many maps, and illustrations from photographs. (Net, $1.75.) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 
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New York City 
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MILITARISM 


THIRD PRINTING IN PREPARATION 


THIS is the book whose appearance 
in| Germany made armed autocracy 
shrink and pale. They promptly put 


Liebknecht in prison and destroyed his 
This translation was made from 
a copy Liebknecht borrowed from _ his 
brother—the only copy obtainable. 

To know the mind of the boldest man 
in Kurope—now in prison again because 
of his passion to make the world safe for 
democracy — 

You will read at once, 


book. 





HIS MARIX ON 
GOOD LOOKS 


by 
KARL LIEBKNECHT 


ONE DOLLAR 
WHEREVER BOOKSELLERS 
ATTEND TO PUBLIC WANTS 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue 


LITARISM 


New York 


that “something is rotten’’—radically so 


in the Austrian state. For him the 
“rapacious Hapsbures” are an arrogant 
talents and 


and immoral race. whos¢ 


Virtuous qualities serve only to make 
their oppressions more severe and ines- 
capable. He relentlessly discloses the 
Most private details in the lives of the 
emperor and his relatives. True it is, 
however, that this unsparing exposition 
of personal scandal becomes legitimate 
and indeed valuable im the case of a 
family whose very domesticity, the au 
thor demonstrates, 1s a source of. its 
Count Rességuier 


monstrous power, 


quotes in this connection those famous 
Latin lines of the fifteenth century, to 
the effect that while other nations make 
Austria 
makes them by means of marriage. 
“Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, 
Vam quae Mars altis, dat tibi 
The minutest doings of 


conquests by means of war, 


nuthe: 
regna Venus,” 
the Hapsburgs—as individuals and = in 
their most unofficial moments—may, 
moreover, profoundly affect and even 
determine the government and fate of 
millions, So it is that various bits of 
tale-bearers’ gossip involying members 
oft the imperial house, acquire through 
Count Rességuier’s interpretation a sig- 
nificance whereby they might serve to 
modify international history. For ex- 
ample, the author intimates that the 
marital infelicity of three Belgian prin- 
cesses and their Hapsburg husbands 
very probably had its weight in_ the 
\ustro-German policy with respect to 
Belgium in the past three years. 
Utterances such as are made in these 
memoirs do not, as a matter of fact, 
form the raw-materials of history, 
which is, or should be, based upon docu- 
mentary evidence alone. On the other 


hand, a record of personal reactions of 


‘this sort may justifiably color the emo- 


tional attitude to be assumed by the his- 
torian. One very momentous accusa- 
tion against Francis Joseph the author 
plausible, with all but official 
That is, he 


makes 
proofs to substantiate him. 
announces Francis Joseph as the prac- 
brother Mavxi- 
milian. Of course historians say Na- 


tical murderer of his 
poleon JIT of France was chiefly” re- 
sponsible for the death of the adven- 
turous duke in Mexico. But, Count 
Resscguier maintains, the Austrian court 
well knew how Francis Joseph wished 
to be rid of this brother, who had grown 
too popular among Italians and Hun- 
varians for his imperial pleasure. He 
means, positive and 


employed every 


negative, whereby the younger) man 
should betake himself to some region 
remote from the empire, and finally be 
brought to his grave. The author re- 
lates how, on June 18, 1867, Archduchess 
Sophia, mother of Francis Joseph and 
Maximilian, suddenly while 
worshipping in the court chapel at 
Vienna, and uttered as she fell these 
“Oh, my poor Maximilian, my 
The significance 


fainted 


words: 
poor murdered son!” 
is hardly occult of the fact that on the 
morning of that very day Maximilian 
indeed met death in Queretaro, 

Count Roger de Rességuier was son 
ot a chamberlain at the Austrian court. 
The elder Rességuier had received his 
appointment to this office when, a 
French nobleman, he came to Vienna as 
husband of the Austrian Countess 


Strachwitz. Many others among the 


relatives of Count Roger held positions 
of highest rank in the capital, As 4 
consequence of such connections the au 
thor's statements would seem to haye 
A) mistak 


with reference to the memoirs as they 


quite adequate authenticity. 


at present appear is that no indication, 
through title-page or preface, is fur- 
nished the reader regarding the extent 
to which the original matter has been 
altered and manipulated by Mr. Vivian. 
Oi course the translation of the mem- 
oirs into english, whether literal or ex- 
tremely free, may he attributed to him. 
The prose-style of the book is, at any 
rate, rather finished and 
The original author is prob- 


effortlessly 
readable. 
ably responsible, however, for its emo. 
tional quality, which has an acuteness 
peculiarly French. At times a_ bitter 
tone is taken—whenever Count Ressé- 
euier makes reference to the fortunes 
of his own family, which seems to have 
met with ruin at the hands of the Haps- 
burgs. For the most part, however, his 
passions are kept sufficiently under in- 
tellectual control. Again, on the other 
hand, it was Mr. Vivian who arranged 
the memoirs in their present consecutive 
and fiction-like form: so supplying the 
reader much profitable information at 
heatifically slight tax upon his mentality. 


2. 
oe %e O° 


A Group of New Plays 


By Margaret Barber Bowen 

Ten volumes of plays give fresh evi- 
dence of the various methods of ap- 
proach to dramatic themes current 
among our modern playwrights. The 
dramatic development: of 
the symbolic and mystical; the 
the reflective 
followers. 

without 


external 
events; 
psychologic and subtle ; 
have their 
incident 


and poetic—all 
The short play—an 
plot—is frequent and most successfully 
handled. The conventional three and 
four-act play is becoming old-fashioned 
and infrequent. Themes are chosen 
from all imaginable sources—and some 
difficult to imagine! Three writers of 
American antecedents—all of them wo- 
men—have produced three volumes 
showing distinctly unlike points of view 
and methods of work. The first—and 
| think I am justified in saying fore- 
most—of these three is a volume of 
once-act plays by Jeanette Marks, “Three 
Welsh Plays” (Little-Brown, Boston). 
These plays, treating quite different 
themes, bear the same delicate touch 
of quaintness and pathos. They are 
done in such finished fashion, so ex- 
quisite and tender, that in their con- 
vincing reality they give us a feeling of 
They are “sections 


restful satisfaction. 
of life’ such as we get when we snatcl 
a glimpse into a gallery of genre paint- 
ings. They are all of Welsh life, and 
in their perusal one recognizes a back- 
ground of knowledge too often lacking 
in present-day portrayal of national 
characteristics. “The Merry, Merry 
Cuckoo” and “Welsh Honeymoon” have 
received prizes from the Welsh National 
theatre, and all three plays (‘The Dea- 
con's Hat,” a delightful bit of comedy, 
makes up the volume) have been widely 
played and printed. Miss Marks is an 
associate professor of English at Mount 
Holyoke College. 

In “More Short Plays,” Mary Mac- 


millan shows her usual cleverness 1 
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as that of Mr. Parker's play, “The Aris- 
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monplace as compared with the others 
in the collection, The most  preten- 
tious, “The Pioneers,” has the hack- 
neyed theme of the early settlers and 
the poor Indian. It would not act so 
successfully as some of the shorter 


Turning to the European writers, we 
have in the plays of Arthur Schnitzler 
and H. Wiers-Jennsen (English version 
of the iatter by John Masetfield) dramas 


of another sort. Ideas, analysis, psy- 


Wrake, the author of delightful ‘Po- 
mander Walk,” is always a dramatic 
event. In this new work “The Aristo- 
crat” (Lane, New York) Mr. Parker 
has chosen as his background the thrill- 


abbey of Coufontaine, the last remnant 
of the noble family of the name, whose 
beauty and picturesqueness of — back- 
eround lends added charm to the lan- 
guage of beauty in which the play is 
couched. The length of the poetic 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 
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Out of the midst of you that bolt your 
doors 

And shutter out the night. We will 
go home.” 


The next two plays are one-act plays, 
“The Death of Agrippina” and “Cleo- 


patra in Judea.” Both of these short 
tragedies are well done. There is much 
beauty of language—such as one would 
expect from Mr. Symons, 
while there is a bit of description which 
is strongly remindiul of Stephen Phil- 


Every little 


lips. Stephen Phillips has treated these 
two themes much more at length and 
on the whole in a much greater way in 
his ‘‘Nero,” and ‘“‘Herod.” 


idness, the true dramatic quality of the 


But the viv- 


situations, the suiting of the language 

to the emotion and the action are here, 

too, in Mr. Symons’ version. He also 

gains in the introduction of “Cleopatra,” 

whose visit to Judea and Herod actually 

took place in the year 34 B.C. It is 

interesting to note that Mr. Symons’ 

version is a very accurate account in 

verse of the events chronicled by Jo- 

sephus of the visit of Cleopatra to 

Judea and Herod. In the first) scene 

Herod is seated with his counsellors 

discussing how to send Cleopatra back 

to Egypt: 

“Think well, my lords, counsel me; 
shall she go 

With state, such aS we owe our ene- 
mies, 

And tribute, back to 
she go 

In the narrow balsamed litter of the 
dead, 

Tribute to Antony? 
lords.” 

So in Josephus, Herod ‘‘called a coun- 
sel of his friends to consult with them 


Sgypt? Or shall 


Think well, my 


whether he should not kill her, now he 
had her in his power.” 

We feel in Mr. Symons’ work an ac- 
quaintance with all the essentials, his- 
toric, dramatic, poetic, which make up 
perfect craftsmanship. 

If at times the speeches of Nero in 
“The Death of Agrippina,’ seem some- 
what stilted, we must remember the arti- 
ficiality of the period and the character 
itself. And if we enjoy more Mr. Sym- 
ons’ usual expression in pure poetry we 
must admit his talent in this tield of 
the tragic drama. 

ee 
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Poetry Various 
. By Walter C. Green 


The famous witch scene in Shake- 
speare’s Macheth and the most striking 
poem, “Song of Late September,” by 
Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, in her “Lamp 
ot Poor Souls and Other Poems” (Lane, 
N.Y.), have one thing in common, the 
same metre. Who would think that the 
metre made so familiar to us in the 
mad and wild scene, 

Round about the cauldron go; 

In the poison’d entrails throw,—~ 
could be used to describe the following 
delightfully dainty and airy and elf-like 
conception of “September,” 

In this irised net I keep 

All the moth-winged winds of sleep, 
In this basket woven of willow 

I have silk-weed for your pillow, 


Buy my gloves of spiders spun, 

Cool as water, warm as sun; 

buy my shoon of yellow leathers 

Lined with fur and owlet feathers; 

This poem of forty lines of perfect 

rhythm shows a discriminating choice 

of words, a delicate imagination and a 

most unusual power of expressing a 

poetic outlook upon the ninth month of 

the year. The poem, “Mons Angelor- 

um,” shows good workmanship, with 

some lines having the true Miltonic 

swing, 

Once, once mine eyes shall see the 
Promised Land, 

Her forts and towers, cities and pleas- 
ant fields, 

Hfer palms and cedars, wines and olive 
trees, 

And then be darkened, 

One is reminded of the old well-known 


poem, “The Burial of Moses,” by Fe. 
licia Hemens, which began, “By Nebo’s 
lonely mountains,” and naturally one 
compares the different ways the same 
subject is treated by these two English- 
women living so far apart in time, 

It is rare to find a modern poet able 
to write so gracefully and with such 
originality about birds and flowers, ani- 
mals and nature, along with a good 
knowledge of the classics and the Bible, 
and also about little children. One 
could wish that she had written some 
more songs for children, especially jf 
they all could be as charming as the fol- 
lowing, “Child’s Song at Christmas ;” 
My counterpane is soft as silk. 

My blankets white as creamy milk. 
The hay was sott to Him I know, 
Our little Lord of long ago. 

It reminds us of the children’s verses 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. Though 
this book has only fifty-nine poems, 
some hardly a page in length, they are 
of high quality, and her readers will 
await with eagerness the next book from 
this gifted writer, 

Ralph Hodgson (“Poems,’ Holt, N, 
Y.) is like Marjorie L. C. Pickthall in 
having written one poem at least that 
will probably be found in future an- 
thologies of modern verse. Like her he 
has the same indescribable sense of deli- 
cacy and daintiness in choice of words 
and in his “Eva” the same love of the 
It is the old tale of the ser- 
pent tempting Mother Eve: 


fantastic. 


Here was the strangest pair 

In the world anywhere, 

Ive in the bells and grass 

Kneeling, and he 

Telling his story low... 

Singing birds go 

Down the dark path to 

The Blasphemous Tree, 

Another story arresting our attention 
is‘ “The Bull,” telling of the old bull, 
left alone to die, thinking over his past 
and future: 

And his little frame grew stout, 
And his little legs grew strong, 

And the way was not so long; 

And his little horns came out, 

And he played at butting trees 

And boulder stones—and tortoises, 





Joined a game of knobby skulls 
With the youngsters of his year, 
All the other little bulls, 
Learning both to bruise and bear, 
Learning how to stand a shock 
Like a little bull of rock. 

“Knobby skulls” is certainly a most 
felicitous phrase. 

While’ he does not have Miss Pick- 
thall’s knowledge of the classics, he is 
able to handle in a masterly fashion the 
old theme of the transitoriness of hu- 
man life, as in “Babylon:” 

If you could bring her glories back! 
You gentle sirs who sift the dust 
And burrow in the must 

Of Babylon for bric-a-brac; 

Who catalogue and pigeon-hole 

The faded splendors of her soul 

And put her greatness under glass— 
If you could bring her last to pass! 
We think at once of the somewhat 
similar poem of modern times, “Helen's 
Lips are Drifting Dust,” and see that 
it stands well in comparison, After 
reading his twenty-four poems, we eas- 
ily see how Mr. Hodgson won the Ed- 
ward De Polignac prize in England, and 
also how, if he continues with as good 
work in the future, he may win more. 

Joyce Kilmer’s preface to “Verses” 
by Hilaire Belloc tells us that “Hilaire 
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Belloc is a poet. Also that he is a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, an Oxford 
man, a Roman Catholic, a country gen- 
tleman, a soldier, a democrat, and a 
practical journalist.” And it also tells 
us that he writes all his poems spon- 
taneously, And we see as we read them 
low he came to write, in such a medley 
of metres, poems sad and gay, religious 
and humorous. His “Fille-la-Laine” 
shows us the Frenchman; his “The 
South Country,” the Englishman; his 
“To the Balliol Men Still in Africa’”’ 
and the “Lines to a Don,” the Oxford 
man; “Heretics All” and ‘‘The Birds,” 
the Roman Catholic; his “West Sus- 
sex Drinking Song,” the country gentle- 
man; his “Ballad on Sociological Eco- 
nomics,” the democrat, and “The Happy 
Journalist,” the newspaperman. This 
strong verse is from his “To the Balliol 
Men Still in Africa,” 
Here is a House that armours a man 
With the eyes of a boy and heart 
of a ranger, 
And a laughing way in the teeth of the 
world 
And a holy hunger and thirst for 
danger; 
One might point out how other poems 
show other sides of this versatile man: 
his “Newdigate Poem” shows his hu- 
mor, and “The Moon’s Funeral,” his 
love of what is imaginative and _ plaint- 
ive. It is not strange that he should 
have written the charming little ballad, 
“The Little Serving Maid.” Readers 
will remember how many persons were 
deceived about the age of the modern 
ballad, 
And shall Trelawney live? 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Shall know the reason why! 
Such being the case, it would have been 
easy tor Hilaire Belloc to have deceived 
people into thinking he had discovered 
an old ballad when he wrote the fol- 
lowing: 
There was a Queen of England, 
And a good queen too, 
She had a house in Powis Land 
With the Severn running through: 
\nd men-folk and women-folk 
Apprenticed to a trade; 
But the prettiest of all 
Was a little serving maid. 
One can easily believe that if we judge 
the future by the past we shall see some 
more good poems, including ballads, 
irom this source. He wrote good poems 
before these in his happy fantasy, ‘Four 
Men.” (Lawrence J. Gomme, N. Y.) 
The strong point in the collection by 
Edmund Leamy, entitled “My Ship and 
Other Poems,” is his spirit of wander- 
lust, the longing. for the sea, the dislike 
of the town, the spirit of adventure, the 
romance of the boy, all combined with 
the plaintiveness and sadness of old 
age, looking back upon the dreams of 
youth and wishing to live them over 
again, One could wish that his ballads 
were longer, as for instance his “East 
of Suez,” which reminds us of Kip- 
ling’s “On the Road to Mandalay.” Un- 
like the poets mentioned above, he has 
skill in picking out certain words that 
by their very fitness call attention. See, 
for instance, “Visions,” 
A rover of the wide world, I’ve seen 
the Northern Lights 
Atlashing countless colors in the knife- 
cold wintry nights; 


“Knife-cold” is good, and reminds us 
of the “Northern Lights” in the poems 
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by Robert W. Service. But Leamy 

sings not of the arctic but of the sea: 

My ship is an old ship and her sails 
are grey and torn, 

And in the dim and misty night she 
becomes a thing forlorn; 

Her battered sides are beetle black, 
her decks are scarred and old. 

And heavy rise the musty scents from 
out her crumbling hold. 

Only a real sailor would use such a 

striking and yet perfectly true expres- 

sion as “beetle-black” in this connec- 

tion. In one other place he speaks of 

a “sun-drenched sky,’ and in another 

line we have the following: 

But the stars they shine much brighter, 
and they wink and twinkle gold. 

His skill in ballads is seen in “East of 

Suez,” 

Nast of Suez, s’welp me, I'me holding 
o’ me own, 

Reapin’ now the ’arvest o’ the folly I've 
sown; 

Thinkin’ o’ the long ago, an’ dreamin’ 
o’ the nights 

Spent within the glitter o’ a million 
gleamin’ lights; 

Pinin’ tor the drinks I’ve ‘ad, an’ sigh- 
in’ o’ me sighs, 

Thinkin’ o’ the star-shine in a Chris- 
tian woman’s eyes. 

Edmund Leamy has promise of many 
more good poems unless the coming 
years kill his wanderlust. (Kennerley, 
New York.) 

“The Testament of William Windune 
and Other Poems” by J. H. Wallis 
(Yale University Press, New Haven) 
is a book made up along entirely differ- 
ent lines. Some years ago there was 
fioating through the newspapers the last 
will and testament of a poor and old 
but large-hearted and sentimental man 
—said to be insane—giving away his 
love of nature to the children, his pleas- 
ant memories of early childhood to the 
old, to the disappointed, his high ideals, 
and more in the same manner. This 
was written by Williston Fish, now a 
famous Chicago lawyer. Irving Berlin 
made a song of it—not successfully, 
quite. This might have suggested the 
idea of the main poem in this book, 
which is written in ballad form, and in 
the style of an old colonial lawyer. It 
would have been better had it been 
shorter, and perhaps better still in a 
longer metre. But the chief difficulty 
is that Mr. Wallis has tried to handle 
subjects which have been so well treat- 
ed by other men. It is not his fault 
but his misfortune that he came so 
late into the poetic world with = such 
little poetic skill. Thus page eleven, 
Time toys with senseless force and 

dust, 

And by his wondrous wand trans- 

mutes 
The same to baker's dough or dust, 

Or lovely girls in linen suits, 

To chauffeurs who elude pursuits, 
To millionaires and motormen, 
To waving grains” and 

fruits— 
Then whirls it all to dust again. 


luscious 


If this were the first time this idea had 

been set forth in poetry, this might 

pass, but we automatically think of the 

famous quatrain of the Rubaiyat of 

Omar Khayyam, 

With earth’s first clay they did the last 
man knead, 

And there of the last harvest sow'd the 
seed; 

And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall 


read, 


This same difficulty crops up all along. 


“Tempus 


Here is another instance: 
Omnia Vincit,” 
Beloved, all in all to me, 
Dearer than sight of sun or sea 

And leaves of spring and leaves of 

fall, 

Whose little mouth was made to kiss- 
Sweeter than honey-comb it is— 

How can we stand against it all? 
This poem is marred by the too fre- 
quent use of the word “pretty,” by poor 
workmanship, and most of all by one’s 
inevitable comparison of it with the 
beautiful poem of Matthew Arnold, 
“Dover Beach.” 

The “Limeratomy” (James B. Pond, 
New York) of Anthony Euwer is a 
remarkably happy combination of live- 
ly limericks and unique illustrations. 
Years ago Edward Lear wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

There was a young lady whose chin 

Resembled the point of a pin; 

So she had it made sharp and pur- 
chased a harp, 

And played several tunes with her 
chin, 

He preceded it with one of his peculiar 

illustrations Anthony Euwer_ writes 

his version as follows: 

The chin it waS made to give trouble, 

Kither pimples or dimples or stubble, 

Though some have the gall 

To not grow at all 

While others come treble and double. 

This is accompanied by an illustration 

that is exaggerated just enough to bring 

out the point of the limerick. 

There was a young lady whose nose 

Was so long it reached to her toes, 

So she hired an old lady, whose conduct 
was steady, 

To carry that wonderful nose. 

Mr. Euwer writes, . 

Through the nose we all learn by de- 
grees 

How to snuffle and snort and sneeze, 

And by mere exhalation 

To sense the gradation 

'Twixt roses and limburger cheese. 

Now while Lear wrote a large number 

of such Kuwer has written 

seventy-three which are all connected 

with the human body, and so has made 

a kind of Spoon River Anthology of his 

limericks. One clever thing about the 

illustrations is that they are all entirely 

different and so do not have the same- 


verses, 


ness that is so often found in  so- 
called funny books. Each has its own 
individuality. Perhaps the following is 
the cleverest: 
An imaginary line is the waist 
Which seldom stays long where it’s 
placed, 
But ambles and skips 
Twixt shoulders and hips, 
According to popular taste. 
The illustration shows two women in 
modern clothes with a great difference 
in waistline, with the following under 
neath the picture, “As originally ar- 
ranged, the trunk was made to strap 
around the middle. The rule, however, 
is no longer observed in latter-day 
architecture.” Anthony Euwer has 
made an exceedingly clever and highly 
original addition to the collection ot 
limericks, as did Miss Carolyn Wells in 
her “Year Book ot Old Favorites and 
New Fancies for 1909.” It will in all 
likelihood be as interesting in the days 
to come as are the limericks of [Edmund 
lear to-day. 

“The Little Flag on Main Street” 
(Macmillan, New York) by McLand- 
burgh Wilson is a book packed with 
pungent patriotism and (with a few ex- 
ceptions) precious poor verses. The 
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A remarkable novel pre- 
senting with staggering 
force the picture of a world 
given over to cold blooded 
materialism untempered by 
Christian ideals. 











Victor Rousseau 


The story begins just before 
the outbreak of the great 
world wxr and its characters 
and a three-cornered love 
affair are projected a hun- 
dred years into the future; 
finding the world in the 
grip of a perverted and ty- 
rannous socialism, without 
either religion or freedom. 
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poorest one is “Things You Can Do for 


the Country,” 


The tighting man ean die for it 
The thir ty can go dry for it: 
The daring man ean spy for it 


The egotist can “J” for jit; 


The poem could be worse it it: were 
longer and it the “I” sounds had been 
arranged alphabetically. The same vol- 
ume, however, includes one poem which 
won the prize in the London Bookman 
It is “Rheims Cathedreal :” 
Longe centuries ago a holy man 
Sang out his soul in ecstasy to God; 
So sweet the rapture of the music ran, 
\n angel froze it to the hallowed sod; 
Love, faith and worship all took form 
on high, 
\nd Rheims Cathedral towered to the 
sky. 
“Private Day" has a touch of original 
ity: 
The days are the armies of Time 
Who win all the battles at length; 
A week is a corporals guard, 
\ month is a company's strength, 
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Four Poets 
By Marjorie Carlisle, B. A. 


Our new pocts are Pagans; I hop. 
however this will not deter any reader 
from delving into their books. For afte: 
all, what is the harm in paganism? It 
ix not Puritanism with its overwhelm 
ing sense of duty, of life as a charge; 
nor is it classicism—which demands hal 
ance, poise and self-restraint. But. it 
certainly is not the willful search for 
the bad, as many would have us think. 
To be sure the passions are not ignored 

perhaps they are even emphasized; but 
this is because of a Joyful naive interest 
in lite—all lite. This is paganism to me 

to feel lite—a primitive acceptance of 
even its elemental feclings. The very 
title of the book “The Quest” by Mr. 
Neihardt (Macmillan, New 


expresses this. The poems 


john G, 
York) 

show a feeling of awe and reverence 
hefore lite. The series entitled ‘The 
Neihardt him- 


self says is a “lyric sequence celebrating 


Stranger at the Gate,” 


the mystery of birth.” Or, in “The 
Californians” by Robinson Jeffers (Mac- 
millan, New York) we have /::imitlia 
dancing “mixing her naked body with 
the rain’—pure nature worship. = In 
Arthur Peterson’s “Collected Poems” 
(Putnam’s, New York) this joy in life 
takes the form of adventure. We are 
taken by well-chosen words pictures all 
over the world, from Delaware to Japan 
In Horace Holley’s “Divinations and 
Creations” (Mitchell Kennerley, New 
York) we find philosophic 
stratum of thought, blended with sensu- 


a more 


ous word-picture poems, But his heights 
are reached when he gives vent to a 
pagan stoic view of life. 

All of these poets are extremely selt- 
conscious,—they feel impelled to be 
original—to express their own inner 
feclings or perhaps their native religion 
in some new way. This is a perfectly 
laudable feeling, but the trouble, in the 
case of the poets we are considering at 
least, is that this self-consciousness has 


* stifled or hampered spontaneity, Peter- 


son’s poems dealing with the early set- 
tlement of Delaware are especially con- 
What is the 


need of such lines as these? 


spicuous in this respect. 


“My heart goes back, to rhyme 
‘pon the olden” time.” 


Give o' muses, of song, a sketch of 
old days in new Sweden, 
When o’er the Delaware floated, un. 
challenged, the flag of Christina,’ 
This last is fitting for an epic like 
the Aeneid, but is too pompous for a 
poem of a few pages, good as it may 
be. Too often, too, the poem is merely 
i rhymed history as in the case oj 
“Printz Hall,” for example. Moreover, 
it scems Peterson was very much  in- 
fluenced by Longfellow. “The Settle- 
ment” reminds one of “Evangeline,” and 
“Ieric the Archer” is very similar to the 
Wayside Inn,” 


though in many places it is much better 


Norse tales in “The 


that is, more foreetul. On the whole. 
then, | should say he is at his best when 
he forgets his ancestry and writes sim- 
ple, tender poetry. “The Shortest Day” 
is very pleasing. 

With “The Californians, 


” 


the impres- 
sion is better sustained—there is more 
sturdy originality. Almost. throughout 
there is a sense of lofty mountains, seen 
‘rom lonely cabin doors; a sense of a 
strong, practical nature-loving people. 
“Steven Brown,” “At Lindsay’s Cabin” 
and the most sincere of all, “The Mill 
(reek Farm,” are examples. I mention 
“The Mill Creek Farm” because of its 
simple and wunatfected language, Mr. 
Jeffers needs to guard against the use 
of words fast losing force with us. 
“This little maiden,” she “tottered with 
too ereat a burthen,” ete. 1 do not un- 
derstand why such splendid poetic pos- 
sibilities should be expressed in words 
Which no longer convey forcible im- 
pression, 

As a direct contrast, to show this 
virility, IT would have you turn to some 
ot Horace Holley’s poems. “Life” is 
especially good. Whether I agree with 
its philosophy or not, I hope I may be 
pardoned for quoting the poem in_ its 
entirety. 

“To thrust back the hard, sleek water 

With toil of body, 

Spitting the bitter salt from the mouth; 

Igves just raised over 

The heaving surface; 

To sleep, captive of creeping tide and 
strangling billow; 

Unable to stand upright in the nature 
of God— 

The toil, the mystery, the danger! 

At last sucked in by the hard, sleek, 
creeping water.” 


I have said that these poets do not 
shrink from discussing love and the pas- 
sions. But, in addition to their joyful 
frankness and acceptance of life, I de- 
tect something more—perhaps a_ sur- 
vival of Puritanism—that is, the desire 
to overcome and to master one’s self. 
Take the climactic lines in Neihardt’s 
“Women, Wine’—in itself a pagan title: 

“Cup of ancient woman, wine, 

Vanquished in my victory 

It is mine!” 
or any of the love poems of Mr. Peter- 
son, or the story of “Ruth Allison” 
in the Californians—all show a desire 
ior self-mastery. 

So we have four poets from all cor- 
ners of the United States, all désirous 
of expressing what they feel is within 
them. Which is the most American I 
None of them is adequate 
to express America’s complex soul and 


cannot say. 


aspirations, 
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Nietzsche the Thinker 


By Robert T. Hutcheon, A. M. 

The reputation ot Nietzsche, before 
the war but especially during the period 
of the war, has suffered severely at the 
hands of most ot his critics, He is 
venerally classed as one of the unholy 
trinity—Niectzsche, yon Treitschke and 
von LBernhardi—who are supposed to 
have been chiefly instrumental in cre- 
ating and formulating the ideas which 
aroused the war-spirit in Germany and 
ultimately precipitated the war. Indeed 
in many persons’ eyes he is little short 
of a moral monster or, when an element 
of pity enters into the criticism, he is 
described as one affected from the be- 
einning by the mental disease which 
caused him to spend his later years in 
a madhouse. Even professors of phi- 
losophy and presidents of universities 
have joined with the preachers in a 
downright critical onslaught on the rep- 
utation of the anarchist who would 
overturn all the moral values which the 
Christian ages have slowly and_ pain- 
fully wrought out. 


Amid such a hue and cry, it is an 
event in philosophical criticism to find 
one man—William M. Salter—writing 
about Nietzsche, the thinker, with a 
calmness such as the philosopher gen- 
erally musters up only when he writes 
of a thinker whose thought has long 
ceased to disturb the world. The out- 
standing feature of Mr, Salter’s book 
(published by Henry Holt¢& Co.) is its 
conscientiousness, its  objectjvity, its 
complete mastery of the works of Nietz- 
sche and modern criticism thereon. Not 
for one moment through its nearly five 
hundred closely printed pages does he 
relax his scrupulousness or ascribe to 
Nietzsche ideas for which no reference 
to the texts is found in the foot-notes. 
The effects of Mr. Salter’s long years 
of leadership of an ethical culture so- 
ciety are surely seen in the exhaustless 
patience and the strenuous effort after 
accuracy which this book reveals. 


Indeed from the point of view of 
readability, the book is almost too thor 
ough. It is never dull, for Mr. Salter 
is a master in the art of summary and 
statement. But one feels as he reads 
that he is being held up too long with 
painstaking reports of books that are 
not central to what is most significant 
in Nietzsche’s thought. The last two 
hundred pages of the book have seemed 
to the present reviewer most valuabk 
simply because they formulate what is 
most original in the thinking and most 
brilliant in the writing of the great re 
valuer of all values, 

What is the upshot of the book? Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Salter has shown that 
Nietzsche must not be reckoned as one 
of the unholy trinity. Nietzsche was no 
glorifier of modern Germany, no advyo- 
cate of the supremacy of the state, 
no boaster about German Kullur, no 
preacher of leltpolitik. Moreover, Mr. 
Salter has for the most part succeeded 
in showing that Nietzsche has been mis- 
understood and misrepresented in those 
aspects of his teaching which have scem 
ed most revolting to the Christian con 
science. No writer suffers more from 
partial quotation. No writer ever took 
less pains to guard his statements from 
possible misrepresentation. No icono- 
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clast ever struck out more boldly at 
moral ideas which have become part of 
the European and American spiritual 
heritage. There can be no doubt that 
Nietzsche in his fundamental teaching 
runs counter to the whole trend of 
democratic sentiment in the modern 
world and since this trend goes back to 
Christianity and the prophetic element 
in Judaism, he must also be considered 
a foe to the deepest sources of our 
spiritual life. The rule of the majority 
meant for Nietzsche the degeneracy and 
ruin of the human race. But in war- 
ring against the Christian virtues, he 
was no brutal sensualist, no anarchist 
intent on mere destruction, no cruel 
militarist, no preacher of vulgar selfish- 
ness, no intellectual snob, no black- 
hearted tyrant. He desired to go back 
behind Christian ethics and reinstate in 
a more developed form the pagan ethics 
of the Greeks and Romans. As G. K. 
( hesterton in a recent “History of Eng- 
land” (lane, New York) says. that 
the reformation in [England was a 
mistake, so Nietzsche would say that 
Christianity, with the political and so- 
cial democracy that followed it, was a 
misstep in the history of Europe. 

The reviewer confesses to one serious 
omission in Mr. Salter’s book, or at 
least one question has suggested itself 
to him over and over again. Why has 
Mr. Salter offered us no. criticism of 
the outcome of Nietzsche's thought? 
Why has he written the book at all? 
No one can fail to detect the profound 
difference in tone between Nietzsche's 
teaching and Mr, Salter’s own teaching 
in his earlier book on ethical religion. 
Are we who have looked upon Mr. 
Salter as an ethical guide to understand 
that he has abandoned his former po- 
sition? In the great strugele to make 
the world safe for democracy, upon 
which America has entered, are we on 
the right or the wrong track? To such 
a question, the present writer would 
like to have had an answer. The scru- 
pulous objective presentation of a think- 
er’s thought is a great achievement and 
ior this all reflective people will thank 
Mr. Salter. But he would have added 
io our debt if he had made more ex- 
plicit the reactions of his own mind to 
Nietzsche's ideas during the many la- 
borious years that le must have spent 
in writing his book. 
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Deacon Jones decided to speak his 
mind to the minister who was tempo- 
rarily tilling the pulpit. “I didn’t like 
your prayer very much this morning,” 
said he. “No?” answered the minister. 
“And what was the matter with it?” 
“Well, in the first place, it was too long ; 
and, aside from this, it contained two 
or three expressions which I thought 
were seareely warranted.” “TI am sorry, 
deacon,” the good man responded, “but 
it might be well to bear in mind that the 
prayer wasn’t addressed to you.” 
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Mrs. MeLean and Mrs. McKay met 
at the grocery counter and fell into 
conversation, Said Mrs. McLean: “And 
so your Jeannie has got married?” “She 
las that,’ answered Jeannie’s mother. 
“And how is she gettin’ on?” “Oh, not 
so bad,” said Mrs. McKay. “There's 
only one thing the matter, she can’t abide 
her man, but then there’s always some- 


4 : ao” 
thing. 
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Sixpence 
A MINOR TRAGEDY 
By J. Jefferson Farjeon 

Before taking his train Peter was 
making a purchase at a railway book- 
stall. His train was drawing up, but 
he decided that he just had time to 
complete the transaction without any 
ridiculous appearance of flurry, If there 
was one thing he hated more than all 
else, it was to appear ridiculous. 

“People judge so hastily,’ he reflect 
ed. “They rarely seek below the sur- 
face. They assume that, merely because 
a man has a small stature, he plays no 
real part in the world, but is continually 
doing trivial things.” 

He fumbled in his pocket. Suddenly, 
with a sickening sensation, he remem- 
bered that he had changed his suit that 
morning and had left home with hardly 
any money. 

How awkward it would be if he 
hadn't enough to pay for the magazine. 
What should he say? Looking at the 
situation in a level-headed way, there 
was nothing to suggest that he lacked 
normal intelligence, yet in the short time 
at his disposal it would be difficult to 
think of an explanation that would carry 
conviction. Better be a bit annoyed with 
himself, eh—toss the magazine back, 
and walk off? Ah, what of this? <A 
sixpenny piece! Of course. He had re- 
ceived it as change when he had bought 
those envelopes. He pulled it out, trem 
bling, and dropped it. The train stopped. 

“That's a funny thing,” exclaimed 
Peter, with a glassy smile. 

“T didn’t hear it fall, sir,” replied the 
man at the book-stall. “Perhaps it went 
in your umbrella.” 

People bent their heads about in a 
hali-hearted way, unsympathetic people 
“Don't trouble, don’t 
They 


with consciences. 
trouble,” Peter kept on saying. 
insisted, however. There were only 
two of them, but to Peter they seemed 
a dozen, The possibility that they were 
all missing important appointments aug- 
mented the incident to the proportions 
of a catastrophe. 

Doors slammed. The train stared to 


Throwing the journal back, 


move, 
Peter rushed across the platform. 

“Stand away there!” shouted the 
guard. 


“T am the cynosure of all eyes,” 
thought Peter. “It is splendid to be 
able to think about these things while 
they are actually happening in a de 
tached, dispassionate way. Now a self 
conscious man—-] should think—would 
stand away at once. But why should 
one stand away, viewing the question 
logically. See, I am in.” 

He tottered to a seat. The people 
around him looked severe. Well, if he 
stood away, the people on the platform 
would have looked equally severe. 
Heavens, what must it be like to lack a 
mind of one’s own! 

“Is this your coin?” asked a voice, 
two seats away. 

“Eh?” jerked Peter, breathless. 

“Is this your sixpence on the floor?” 

Peter gave a cry of childish pleasure. 
It must have fallen into his umbrella 
after all. How strange! He would tell 
his people about it when he got home. 
Put as he made a movement to pick it 
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Seeing Japan 


A Trip to Lotus Land 
By Archie Bell 


Author of “The Spell of the Tloly 
Land,” ete. With 56 superb il- 
lustrations, 

Bowed, Cloth, $2.50 net 


This fully illustrated, attrac- 
tive volume will furnish many 
suggestions for the prospective 
Japan-er in search of well-known 
spots of interest and secret re- 
treats away from the beaten 
path. If his time be limited the 
book should prove indispensable 

and if he cannot go at all, well, 
his imagination will not go 
hungry. 


Startling Revelations 


Francis Joseph 
and His Court 
By Herbert Vivian, M. A. 
With 16 illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.50 net, 


Mr. Vivian has compiled this 
remarkable book from the me- 
noirs of Count Roger de Resse- 
guier, a son of Francis Joseph's 
Court Chamberlain. The history 
of the Hlouse of Hapsburg is rife 
with violent tragedy and it is 
stained with scandal. In addition 
to many other startling disclos- 
ures, here is told for the first 
time the truth of the famous 
tragedy of Meyerling. 


A New Chesterton 


A Short History 
of England 
By G. K. Chesterton 


Author of “Heretics,” 


doxy,” etc. ; 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The momentous contest be- 
tween the forces of self-govern- 
ment and absolutism has inspired 
Mr. Chesterton to write this bril- 
liant commentary on English his- 
tory, and he will be welcomed in 
this new role of political philos- 
opher for the fresh interest he 
brings, 


“Ortho- 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS 








The Best Selling Novel 
-The Red Planet 


By William J. Locke 
Author of “The Wonderful Year,” 


ete, 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A wartime novel of love, cour- 
uve and mystery—Jjust as roman- 


tie, just as tender as “The 
Beloved Vagabond.” 


Fifteenth Edition 


Carry On: 
Letters in Wartime 


By Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 
Author of “The Garden Without 
Walls,” ete. : 
Frontispiece. Cloth, S100 net, 
“Qne could wish that a law 
might be passed compelling every 
pacifist to read ‘Carry On’.”— 
N. ¥. Times. 


The “‘Who’s Who”’ 
of the Russian Revolution 


The Rebirth of Russia 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 
Author of “The War After the 
War,” ete. With 28 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The only authentic and first- 
hand account of the Russian situ- 
ation published so far in America, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN LANE CO. - NEW YORK 
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Notice to Tax Payers 


Collector’s Office 


City Hall 


Only a few days remain in which taxes for the 
year, 1917, can be paid without penalties. 


Would advise those who desire to pay this month, 
and be promptly waited on, not to wait until the last 
few days when the office is crowded. 


Statements will be furnished if requests are accom- 
panied by postage. 


EDMOND KOELN, 


Collector of the Revenue 
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For Men 


DIAIE HOSIERY 


Women Children 


—for twenty-three years the acme of quality, beauty, fit 
and serviceability--a combination that makes for 
thorough satisfaction enjoyed by the multitude of people 
who wear Dixie Hosiery. 


. 


In the Silk, Lisle, Mercerized and Cotton Grades—at 
prices to suit your inclination—QUALITY is the feature 
to which DIXIE owes its success. 


Ask your neighborhood dealer for DIXIE Hosiery. 


Carleton Dry Goods Co. 


Wholesale 
of. LOUIS, UU. §&. A. 


Distributers 


the 




















up, he hesitated. The coin was some 
way off, and what interpretation would 
the passengers put upon it if he claimed 
possession without pointing out the cir- 
cumstances? He could hardly enter into 
That 
Suddenly his 
Well, he 


could only abide by the decision now. 


lengthy explanations. would he 
weak, suspicious in itself. 


voice said, “No, not mine.” 


The coin blinked up in a lonely own- 
People grew more se- 
It is most uncomfort- 


erless fashion, 
vere than ever. 
able to sit around a coin that belongs 
particular, held 
there, as it were, by the force of num- 


bers, 


to no one in down 
Peter felt deeply humiliated. 
“Nevertheless,” he consoled himself, 
“in this most unusual sequence of cir- 
that my 
one, If ] 
the coin alone, it is my affair. I am 


cumstances, I feel atitude is 


the sensible wish to leave 
the sole sufferer. It is not as though | 
stole it, and as I have done no wrong 
world 


’ 


1 do not mind if the whole 


” 


stares.” He blew his nose rapidly, and 


continued: 


“That person who drew my attention 
I won- 
It is 
with 


to it is glaring most absurdly. 
der why he thought it was mine? 
a good deal nearer the old man 
side-whiskers. Possibly he saw me at 
the book-stall. 
Yes, now IT understand why he is glar- 


I think I recognize him. 


lng—because he thinks I have some ul- 
terior motive in what he 


assumes I must know to be mine. He 


disclaiming 


must have a curiously narrow mind. He 
imagines the whole world is made up of 
just him and me. He gives no thought 
at all to the others. How awful to be 


his wiie. This ticket collector coming 
along will divert his mind, perhaps. It 
would be amusing if he had not got his 
ticket. 
mine! 


Good heavens, | have not got 
I changed my clothes this morn- 
ing. Oh, how funny, how funny, how 


funny !” 


The inspector approached. 
“Ticket, please,” he said politely. 
“Season,” murmured Peter. 

“May I see the ticket?” 
inspector. 


pursued the 


“Certainly.” replied Peter heartily. He 
felt in several pockets, summoning pe- 
culiar expressions to his face during the 
“After five pockets the av- 
culiar expressions to his face during the 
not vot 


operation. 
it,’ he considered, He shook 
his head humorously, and said, “I find 
I have left it at home.” 

“Where did vou get in, please?” asked 
the inspector. 

Peter told him frankly. 

“And you are alighting?” 

“At Willesden Green.” 

“The fare will be sixpence.” said the 
inspector. 

Peter sweated. All the money he pos- 
sessed in the train was on the floor. 
Could he claim it now, after all this 
time? He furtively. 
Years passed. 


looked round, 
There was no alterna- 
tive. As he rose, the train gave a lurch. 
He fell 
the old man with the side-whiskers. The 


forward and hit the knee of 
coin slid aside under somebody’s foot. 

“Your boot,” gasped Peter. The foot 
was raised, Peter turned to the in- 
spector. 


“You may not think that this is mine,” 


he said, wiping his face. “It is, how- 
ever. [ was buying a magazine at a 
book-stall, and I dropped the coin on 
the platform, Just now, when my at- 
tention was drawn to it by this gentle- 
man here, I did not recognize it as my 
sixpence, but now I see quite plainly 
that it is mine.” 

“That's all 


inspector. 


right, sir,” answered the 
“What insolence!” thought Peter. “He 


is smiling. Everyone is smiling—just 


have a simall stature and a 


My luck is damnable.” 


because | 
squeaky voice. 

Thoroughly miserable, he alighted at 
the next station and decided to walk. 
It was raining. He put up his umbrella 
and sixpence dropped out. 
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A Vintage of Verse 


By C. R. Bowen 

\ time of war is always a time of 
song. lvery man’s heart is touched by 
the poignant thrust of reality, and the 
fountains of the great deep within are 
broken up while the outer world crashes 
which the new 
Fresh poets are born: 


into those ruins upon 
world is to rise. 
old poets speak again. Not always of 
the war, yet stirred by the war’s breath, 
and always with the cannon’s roar dim- 
ly heard behind the tinklings and low- 
ines of their most pastoral passages. 
The war has made a few great poets, a 
few great poems; it has done what is 
perhaps as valuable, it has stimulated 
and the under- 


This is 


the feeling for poetry 
standing of it immeasurably. 


because life has become poctic, or rather 
has come to be seen as poetic. Many 


numbers 


‘speak in numbers, for the 
come,” who before spoke only in simplest 
Not all the poetry 
of the war-period is good, but it is good 
to have the poetic instinct stimulated. 
All of which may seem to have scant 
application to the dozen little volumes 
before us, publications of 1916 and 1917. 
written 


prose or not at all. 


Nearly all contain material 
long prior to the great war, and half 
the number are without direct allusion 
to the conflict. Upon the others the 
mark of war is more or less vividly set. 

Most notable of the group is William 
Watson's “Retrogression and 


Other Poems” (Lane, New York). It is 


volume 


thirty-seven years since Mr. Watson's 
first volume came from the press, and 
from that time he has never ceased to be 
one of the few English poets to be seri- 
ously reckoned with, Other names have 
temporarily been more eminent than his; 
scarcely any have found a more assured 
place or promise more certainly to grow 
in reputation with the years. His great 
elegies on Tennyson, Shelley and 
Wordsworth are in the grand style of 
the masters themselves. His volume of 
“Epigrams” is not more notable for its 
amazing felicity of phrasing than for 
its pithy content of wisdom, It is in 
this epigrammatic vein that most of the 
poems in the present volume are con- 
None of the old-time brilliancy 
is lost; if anything, the adaptation of 
form and sound to 


ceived. 


word to sense, of 
mood and intent, is more skillful than 
ever. What could 
than “The Yapping Cur,” or the ex- 


be more successful 
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Ten Days Before Christmas 
sO you have no filme to 
spare, if you are to select 
an appropriate gift. Visit 


Vandervoort’s 
Book Shop 


Cheek this list and bring it with 
you—it will conserve your time. 


The Leading Illustrated Gift 
Books of the Season 


The Prince and the Pauper— Mark Twain. 

Kultur in Cartoons—Louis Raemaekers. 

Gulliver’s Travels—Jonathan Swift. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon -Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man —-Robert W. Service. 

Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of France—Geo. FE. Edwards. 
Persian Miniatures—H. G. Dwight. 


Novelty Gift Books 


Laugh and Live —Wouglas Fairbanks. 

A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband—Weaver. 
F. Fox’s Funny Folk—-Fontaine Iox. 

The Fambly Album—Frank Wing. 


Recent War Books 


Under Fire” Henri Barbusse. 

Militarism — Karl Liebknecht. 

Best o’ Luck—Alexander McClintock. 

The Cross at the Front Thomas Tiplady. 

The Foes of Our Own Household—Theodore Roosevelt. 














Best Books of History, Biography 
and Travel 


Life of John Fiske— Jolin Spencer Clark. 
American Adventures— Julian Street. 
Diplomatic Days—-KEdith O’Shaughnessy. 
Secrets of Polar Travel-—-Rear Admiral R. Ek. Peary. 
Adventures and Letters of Richard Harding Davis 
Kdited by Charles Belmont Davis. 

Love Stories of Court Beauties 

Franzisca, Baroness von Hedemann. 


Books Make Splendid Gifts 


Book Shop—First Floor. 


Heuggs Uindervoorl ~/Satmey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


All the late Cloth j 
BOOKS f:f5cc5 Reeders Book Store 
at :: ::: : : 703 Locust Street 























quisite “To a Violoncello,” which the atmosphere is too tense with purely 


craves quotation ? literary combat. Some of the author’s 

Well, O'Cello, love [ all thy mellow poems of the war, with their larger 

Deeps of golden sound! 

Tell, O'Cello, tell me where thy fellow 

May on earth be found? 

Or, if such be past our finding here, 

In what sphere 

That brooks no galling bound, 

Far beyond the light wherein thou 
dwellest, 

What immortal, what celestial ‘Cellist 

Wields the bow that bids the world go 


horizon, would have introduced balance 
and preportion, But what is here could 
scarcely be better done. Loyal to the 
glorious tradition of perfect form in 
Enelish poetry, Watson has a splendid 
impatience with the sprawling vers 
libre of the modernists. “Retrogression,” 
“Nature’s Way” and the delicious “Bal- 

round? lad of the Bootmaker” put the argu- 
Mr. Watson has been a critic of his ment for the achieved beauty of poetic 
native land and its policies. He has been form with rare good sense and per- 
the object of severe and not always dis- — suasiveness, The first two of these three 
criminating criticism. Poems like “The poems are in themselves notable ex- 
Yapping Cur” show him keenly sensi- amples of the poetry for which the au- 
tive to such criticism, and there are thor pleads, beauty of content wedded 
many such in the book, many also which to the most carefully wrought beauty 
show him mercilessly impaling others of expression. Reading these, one is 
with shafts of sure that for Mr. Watson, at any rate, 
satire. On the whole the volume is too the limitations which beauty sets to 


exquisitely polished 


exclusively self-conscious and personal; license in poctic form are “less a bound 
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and remembering 


or barrier than a sky,” 
some of the uncouthness printed in 
hese latter days, one will read sympa 
thetically lis stanza “Tradition in Art 
and Letters :” 
Therefore | keep, or strive to keep, her 
law, 
While some break from her with in- 
surgence rude; 
And as for these, when I looked forth 
and saw 
Their liberty, then chose I servitude, 
Where is the Celtic magic that was 
Yeats ? His new volume, “Responsi- 
hilities,’” has little of it, and will add 
nothing to its author's fame. Gleams 
here and there of course appear, but of 
much of the volume the reader may 
well exclaim, in the initial words of one 
ol the poems, “Would it were anything 
but merely voice!” Several are versified 
comments on current disputes, quite too 
slight for permanence. Some are dis- 
igured by phrases cheap or in doubtful 
taste; some are frankly unintelligible. 
By far the best thing in the book is the 
new and improved version of the vivid 
little play “The Hour Glass,” originally 
published in 1904. (Macmillan, N. Y.) 
Alice Brown always writes with dig- 
nity and reserve. Something of the 
austerity traditionally associated with 
her native New England, something, 
too, of its quiet beauty, breathes from 
her every production, She may fail to 
thrill your pulses with passion, but she 
will never grieve your judicious soul 
with anything commonplace or ill 
chosen or out of taste. Poetic: insight, 
careful workmanship, refinement, intel- 
lectual elevation. characterize all her 
familiar novels. Her less well known 
poems have the same qualities. ‘“The 
kktoad to Castaly,” first published in 1896, 
now appears enlarged to double its for- 
mer size by the addition of later poems. 
One sees a certain gain in maturity and 
certainty of thought and expression, but 
the quality of the work is one through- 
out. A few war poems alone relate the 
volume to our time, one of which, “The 
eleian Soldier,” is vivid and moving in 
its brief simplicity. For the most part 
the reader here breathes the calmer 
classic air, and the notable achievement 
of the book is the Sophoclean drama, 
“The Immortal Witnesses.” (Macmil- 
lan. NW. Yo 
Like a voice trom the past comes a 
by Charles Warren 
Stoddard. His juvenile volume of verses 
was long forgotten; his fugitive poems 


book ot “Poems’ 


were not widely known by that former 
generation which read delightedly his 
descriptive essays on travel in the South 
Seas, Hawaii, old California. Now 
they have been collected by Ina Coal- 
brith, and a selection edited by James 
Walsh. Mr. Stoddard died only eight 
years ago, but his prose writings, partly 
because of their themes, seemed to be- 
long to an earlier day than ours. In 
his later years this wanderer settled 
down as a teacher of English literature 
at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, and in these poems one feels the 
disciplined littérateur, who knows how 
poetry ought to be written, from study 
of the masters. There is fine feeling. 
close observation of nature and human 
nature, beauty of form and color. It is 
not a depreciation to note a lack of deep 
emotion. Lovers of Mr. Stoddard’s 
prose work will find much to love here. 
and no student of nineteenth century 


American poetry can ignore this belated 
collection, (John Lane, New York.) 

Isa Barker speaks with the tongues 
of men and of angels. The fifty-two 
“Songs of a Vagrom Angel,” in free 
verse, were automatically written by her 
at the dictation of an anonymous angel, 
forty-nine of them in a continuous ses- 
sion of twenty-two hours. If these are 
not great poems, they are at least grace- 
ful and thoughtful, and distinctly su- 
perior to much of the free verse pro- 
duced by terrestrial poets of our time. 
They do not cast much illumination up- 
on the angelic life, but they do at least 
show that angels, like folks, occasional- 
ly drop into poetry. And that is worth 
knowing, like the slender voluine which 
announces it. (Mitchell Kennerley, N. 
vo) 

Modern and pungent are the unpre- 
tentious verses gathered in B. H. Nadal’s 
“Friendship and Other Poems.”  Bel- 
gium and the Lusitanta and Panama are 
here, sung with vigor and no little skill. 
Mr. Nadal shares the feeling of Wil- 
liam Watson about vers libre, and like 
Watson, devotes the best work in his 
volume to its dispraise. Startlingly are 
two allied arts brought into juxtapo- 
sition by the couplet, 

Be angular, Chop lines off anywhere 
Or be the nude descending of the stair. 

There are lines in this amusing ode 
which drop into real poetry. (Robt. J. 
Shores, New York.) 

“The Caliph’s Secret” and some one 
hundred and twenty-five other verses, 
by M. A. B. Evans, offers us some 
pretty lyrics, of prevailingly Oriental 
inspiration, with a selection of ballades, 
rondeaus and sonnets. Their quiet at- 
mosphere, untroubled by rude reality, 
will be appreciated by many readers. 
(Putnam's, New York.) 

Not so with the vigorous, almost 
strident, poems of triumph in Charles 
Neeler’s “Victory.” Here we have pal- 
pitating realism, in every conceivable 
verse-form, with every degree of excel- 
lence. Whatever we think of these 
verses, we shall not think them conven- 
tional, commonplace or dull. We may 
often think them too insistently homi- 
letic, but we shall often, also, think them 
very beautiful, very moving, very effec- 
tive. That they seem largely to have 
been written for public recitation is not 
without bearing upon their style. (Law- 
rence J. Gomme, New York.) 

Frederic Jessup Stimson, that versa- 
tile and erudite Boston lawyer, can ap- 
parently write one thing as easily as 
another. This time it is “The Light of 
Provence,” a stirring dramatic poem 
dealing with the Albigensians of the 
thirteenth century. Its picture of the 
troubadours at the Court of Love is 
eraceful and genuinely poetic, but the 
horrors of the crusade against the 
“heretics,” with its broken treaties, vio- 
lated words of honor, foul murders 
of the innocent, torture and burning 
and slaughter, is too much like the ac- 
counts of Prussian doings in Belgium 
and northern France to make attractive 
reading to-day. Were it not for the 
statement of the author (he here re- 
vives his old pen-name of “J. S. of 
Dale”) that the work was completed in 
1896, we might expect to find among 
his carefully listed documentary sources 
the Brvce Report. The best thing about 
the poem is its vivid reproduction of 


ed 
es 
ce 
er 
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the atmosphere of a long-past time, its 
historical accuracy. This is also the 
worst thing about it. The horror of it, 
as of the Bryce Report, is that it is 
truc. (Putnam’s, N. Y.) 

Lewis Worthington Smith contributes 
to our list two volumes, “Ships in Port’ 
and “In Sunday’s Tent.” The former 
reprints from various periodicals nearly 
half a hundred poems of varying form 
and theme, all well-written, attractive, 
often with real poetic feeling and grace 
of expression. They might have been 
written anywhere, at any time; they 
have no point of contact with the world 
in which we are to-day living, and hence 
leave us cold. They were stronger 
singly, as first published, than when col- 
lected. “In Sunday’s Tent” is “The 
Everlasting Mercy” 
small. In the meter of that tremen- 


done small—quite 


dous poem we are told again how a 
vigorous sinner left wine and women 
women) for the sawdust 
There is real 


(especially 
trail and the godly life. 
feeling; there are good lines. But it 
is palpable imitation. It was well that 
Masefield should do this thing once: 
that anyone should do it after him is 
intolerable. The strength of “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” lies in its picturing of 
a human soul finding God. Mr. Smith 
gives us a soul finding Billy Sunday. 
The defect of the “hit-the-trail” evan- 
velism is the defect of his poem. (The 
Four Seas Co., Boston.) 
“Polyrhythmic,’ Clement Wood calls 
the free verses in his “Glad of Earth,” 
collected from The Masses, The Seven 
Arts, Poetry, The Flame, the New York 
Call and other periodicals. They are 
that; their variety of form knows no 
limits. They are insistent, clamorous, 
sublimely self-confident, supremely dis- 
dainful of what others have thought, 
do think, will think. The nature-poems 
with which the volume opens show sin- 
cerity of feeling and a directness of ex- 
pression that is unusually vivid. Much 
of the nature here is human nature, 
some of it, perhaps, all too human, The 
love-poems which follow do not. ring 
quite so true, though there is in them 
more of poetic beauty than in any other 
part of the volume. The remaining 
verses are dedicated to social revolt, 
and here the author’s ultimate interest 
There are the customary flings 
conventionalities, 


speaks. 

at all the customary 

at the Christian religion and the or- 

ganization of society; the customary 

glorifying of “labor”® and stigmatizing 

of those who employ labor. But through 

it all a note of individualism grows 

gradually stronger. The author is not 

really one with “the masses,” and in 

the last few poems he comes to as vig- 

orous a “Song of Myself” as ever Whit- 

man sang. That Whitman’s “self” was 

primarily the body and Wood’s the in- 

ner man is here an unimportant dis- 

tinction. Whitman becomes the singer 

of real democracy, Clement Wood ends 

by chanting, 

“By ones and ones we live 

True, men are useful to me... 

In can eat of men, and their knowledge 
and faith, 

I can bathe my spirit in their radiance 
of love, 

I can use them as bridges over ditch 
after ditch. 

os a + 

I must create for myself 

All duties and reverences, all forms 
and observances, 
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My test ever this—what will best lift 
myself.” 

The book is thus a clear revelation of 
a progress. Beginning with naive joy 
in nature and men, going on to intense 
personal love, then to a consuming pas- 
sion for man as class and mass, then 
gradually discarding these limitations, 
“images of duty to the race, vague so- 
cial brotherhood,” as earlier the others, 
the poet comes to the worship of “that 
true god I call myself.” To this god 
at last he prays, “Keep me from too 
great love... give me great love of 
myself.” social” 
poetry; it is frankly and powerfully 
expressed and challenges our attention. 
(Lawrence J. Gomme, New York.) 
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Zeppelins 
By F. S. Flin 


The bedroom is darkness. 

A dim cloud in one direction 

is the window with its curtains; 

the leaves of the trees outside rustle 
on one another. 

I fall to sleep. 


How long have I slept? 

A voice calls, a bell rings; 

the clamour and the ringing lengthen; 
1 turn; it continues; 

not mine the name I hear, 

and yet 

There is alarm in it that concerns me? 
Am I awake? 

Over my nightdress 

I huddle my clothes ; 

thrust my bare feet into slippers; 

and run down the stairs. 


From a blur of female faces 
distraught eyes stand out, 

and a woman’s voice cries: 

“The Zeppelins—they are attacking us; 
Avenue road is alight, 

High Mydelton is burning. 

Did you not hear the guns? 

Oh, what shall we do?” 


We make jokes to reassure them. 
I shiver. chill? excitement? fear? 


Am I awake? 

My mind has been washed by sleep and 
left limp. 

The trees in the 

stand out behind the houses, 

a dark fretwork against the sky; 

and everywhere is stillness. 


gardens opposite 


Yet something slinks overhead through 
the sky; 

men will say that they saw it pass, and 
then 

a. flash. a thud — 

a house has been cleft through three 
stories, and burns; 

and children burn in their beds, 

and men are burned rescuing them. 

An old man and woman are burned to 
death 

because the staircase has been smashed 
away. 


Sut we do not know this yet; 

we have only heard explosions, 

and have seen the glow of fires in the 
sky, 

quickly gone. 


We climb upstairs to the top story,— 
To see! 

There is nothing to see 

But the silence and stillness are sinister, 
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What has been taken away, what added ? 

Brick and stone have become unreal, 

and only the primeval trees remain, 

with the primeval fear behind them and 
among them. ... 

What is that behind the trees ?— 

A flame-colored circle of light that 
glows 

and grows brighter and dimmer by 
turns. 

Is it an airship on fire? 

It burns on, and moves nearer, slowly; 

it swings clear of the trees— 

the moon! 


From “Some Imagtst Poems, 1917” 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 
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“Pop, what are hiccoughs?” “Hic- 
coughs, my son, are messages from de- 
parted spirits.”"—Z7own Topics. 
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A Story of the Santa Fe 
Trail 


lyr, Leon Wellner, a German address 


ing Germans on the subject of North 
American literature, points out the dis 
crepancy between the magnificent cre 
ative material our United States history 
might atford, and the inadequate use to 
Which thus far it has been put. Ile 
mentions the theme of the great western 
migrations as one possible of develop 
ment into a work of highly heroic chat 
acter. The story of the settling of the 

West 
the latest 
McCarter, 


Plains” 


forms the subject of 
romance by Margaret Hill 
called “Vanguards ot the 
(McClurg, More 


specifically, this is a story of the Santa 


Farther 


Chicago ). 


Ke Trail, extending from Independence, 
Missouri (now become Kansas City) to 
the city of Santa Fe in New Mexico, 

who traveled it as 


and of the men 


traders. The periods treated are four: 
that of the forties, before the 
outbreak of the Mexican that of 
the fifties, after the Mexican war; of 
and 
present-day con- 


middle 


War ; 


the sixties, after the civil 
finally the period of 
The 


spects qualifications for the presentation 


war: 


ditions. author has in some re- 
of a theme which, as Dr. Kellner stated, 
possesses truly an epic significance. She 
is very ardent in her appreciation of 
whose 

dra- 
were much 


Clarendon, 


the intrepid and virile spirits 


commercial while less 


than 


conquests, 


matic those of war, 


more enduring, Esmond 
uncle and guardian of the hero of the 
from an historical point of 
her 
characters. Of say: 
“Fitted as he was by culture and genius 
to have entered into the greater oppor- 
tunities of the eastern states, he gave 
himself to the real upbuilding of the 
west, and in the larger prosperity and 


story, is 


’ 


view, the most important among 


him she has to 


peace of the Kansas prairies of to-day 
his soul goes marching on.” Also Mrs. 
McCarter has a swelling sense of the 
scenic magnitude of her setting: such a 
sense being above all necessary in any 
portrayal of the life of a virgin country 
where nature still so dominates man. 
The action of the novel, on the other 
hand, involves but slightly the psychol- 
ogy and soul of the pioneer. Instead 
it is concerned with most concrete and 
cruel Indians, and the mechanical mys- 
tery of a fair and persecuted maiden: a 
niystery, moreover, hardly less bewil- 
dering in solution than in exposition. 
And so one more American author fails 
to answer such a challenge as that of 
the foreign critic, Dr. Kellner, and 
makes little out of lofty materials. Of 
course the life of the new west had 
much indeed of the merely physical, 
and it is difficult to regard it in an in- 
ward way. But the inner life was there, 
nevertheless, and that the novelist must 
deal with more deeply who would treat 
nation in the true manner of 
genius. As for Mrs. McCarter, how- 
ever, doubtless she did not aim at the 
masterpiece, and 


of our 


achievement of a 
judged upon a less pretentious basis, 
her book is a very acceptable adventure 
story, far better wrought of phrase and 
style than the average publication of its 
kind. 
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Jack Lait’s Latest 


Quite a few men have attempted to 
step into the shoes of O. Henry since 
that gifted writer's labor was so ab- 
ruptly terminated in its prime, and an- 
other aspirant, Jack Lait, in his latest 
book, “Gus the Bus and Evelyn the Ex- 
quisite Checker” (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) has again evinced a desire to adorn 
the famous footwear without being able 
to meet the measurements of their orig 
inal owner. 

Gustave Schimmelhaus, an omnibus in 
a Chicago Rathskeller, is the hero of 
the slightly connected storiettes which 
comprise the book. His maltreatment 
of the much-abused English language 
(his arrival on these shores being re- 
cent) is the fount from which flows 
most of the humor of the book. This 
type of humor is really a monopoly of 
the burlesquers and has no place in 
literature, Evelyn, the Exquisite Check- 
er of the kitchen products in the same 
café is Gus’ counterfoil. Her language 
is rich and forceful and it is on this, 
presumably, that Lait makes his plea for 
the “humanness” of his work. Evelyn 
is too inconsistent a character, even for 
a woman. Her knowledge of our lan- 
suage and our history is at once re- 


stricted and catholic. She shies at the 
word “disapproval” with the same suspi- 
cion as a colt at a rag, but in her affec- 
tionate moments, she calls Gus, “blun- 
derbus,” which proves that her education 
was far from being neglected. 

literature what 
the vaudeville comedy skit is to the 
drama. As the skit is enjoyable, so is 
Gus enjoyable, but the humor which en- 
ters into it is sadly worn. It is of the 
As the omnibus 


“Gus the Bus” is to 


most stereotyped kind. 
mouths his German atrocities we seem 
to have been listening to burlesque. In- 
deed, Lait would do well to enter him- 
for the laurels of 
for thie 


self as a candidate 
Aaron Hoffman rather than 
shoes of O. Henry. His mind will have 
to grow much to fill those master shoes. 

Jack Lait has taken two very human 
characters as the subjects for his book, 
but unfortunately for the reality of his 
story, he has lifted one far above her 
station and has left her her pugnacious 
speech; the other he has lowered—giv- 
ing him at the same time the germs of 
cultural life. 

Despite its shortcomings, 
Bus” is a very good companion for a 
railway journey. He can while away 
time as was shown by the amusement 
he afforded many people with his week- 


“Gus the 
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ly syndicated articles. One of the fore- 
most duties of a writer of popular fie- 
tion is to entertain. Lait is quite com- 
petent to do this. 
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The canny Scot is omnipresent and 
omnivarious. The latest story forth- 
coming is of one who, wishing to know 
his fate, telegraphed a proposal of mar- 
riage to the lady of his choice. After 
waiting all day at the telegraph office 
he received an affirmative answer late 
at night. “Well, if I were you,” said 
the operator who delivered the message, 
“I'd think twice before I'd marry a girl 
who kept me waiting so long for an 
answer.” “Na, na,” replied the Scot. 
“The lass for me is the lass who waits 
for the night rates.” 
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The Heart of the Puritan 


By Thomas R. Mather 


| 1 
In spite of IS rigorism, tlcology, 


human like othe 


people we omchow — have beheyved 


kind of fight, 
kind of 


human 


same 
the 
the 


that he foucht the 


that he loved with same 


same 
the 


lite. 


love, sorrowed with 


Salli 
Now 


found in 


intensity, and rose with 


strength to the 


SsUucs Ol 


confirmation of our beliet is 


a most delighttul book, “The Heart ot 
the Puritan,” edited by Elizabeth Deer 
ing Hanscom (Macmillan Company, 
Vew York). This book is 
of letters, documents, and papers, pub- 
coming right from the 


a collection 


he and private, 
Sew England Fathers, It serves to cor- 
rect the view of too many that the Puri 
religion and practiced 
did these, it 1s 
shows, but he 


tan thought only 
only intolerance. He 
true, as the book richly 
lived a life as well, and that a most 


human one, 


Our: American schools are likely to 
vive us, in the lower grades, a high 
reverence jor the Pilgrim Fathers, nigh 
unto worship,—and then, as we reach 
high school, and may be the college, we 
discover that those independents who 
sought freedom of worship in the wil- 
derness became just as intolerant—and 
than the genial Angli- 
who drove them We now 
discoyer the signilicance of Roger Wil- 
We find 
the Quakers sending a petition to His 
Puritan 


more so, indeed 


cans forth. 
liams exiled to Khode Island. 
Majesty the King against 
cruelty, We find Michael Wigglesworth 
in his poem, “The Day of Doom,” send- 
ing innocent children to unmitigated hell- 
fire. We find rigorism and barrenness, 
highly serious, but most inartistic and 
most intolerant. There is witchcraft 
at Salem and prejudice in Boston, And 
from it all, many 
feeling in which the Puritan is sensed 
only in the “Scarlet Letter’ of [law- 
The Puritan means barrenness, 


come to a stage of 


thorne. 
intolerance, bigotry, suppression of 
color and warmth. 

Many people never go beyond this 
them the Puritan is only 
these and never becomes But 


still to some there always remains the 


Stage: to 
more, 


remembrance of the high seriousness of 
these ardent souls,—and it is this that 
gradually leads on to a final, more hu- 

which the 
light of his 


feeling, in 
the 


mane state of 


Puritan is viewed in 
environment, and is found to have been 
a godly man, a highly serious and valu 
able soul. But more than this, it is dis 
covered that he has a most human side, 
and it is this fact that the little volume 
before us confirms. The Puritan was 
all the things we thought him to be, but 
he was more, and the “more” is likely 
to change qualitatively our emotional 
estimate, This is the larger view,—the 
view so admirably brought out by Miss 
Hanscom’s selections from Puritan lore. 

So scholarly a man as George EF. 
Woodberry has said that “the heart of 
the Puritan is a closed book; but here 
stands revealed, through apt selection 
on the part of the editor, a very simple 
group. It is the book not of the Puri- 
tan heart, but of human hearts. The 
excerpts, made from a goodly group of 
early New Englanders, come direct from 
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human life: here is the realism of ac 
al livin Vicious as it may appear, 

e ure even glad to know that Purt- 
t had difficulties with their children; 
t Joseph Sewall “threw a knop ot 
iss and hit his sister Betty on the 


forchead ;” that the Reverend Benjamin 
Coleman found it necessary to write to 
“Take 
you love 

We are 
their 

the 


his daughter Jane, aged nine, 


care of your health, and as 
me, do not eat green apples.” 
elad, that the fathers had 
difficulties: that Samuel Sewall, 


father of Joseph and Betty, in seeking 


too, 


the hand of a second wife, had to re- 
the 


bestowing books and candy, 


sort to sane common methods of 
“Gave her 
pound of sugared al- 


about one-half 


” 
’ 


monds, cost three s. per pound,” says 
he naively at one point in his diary. At 
“Visited Mrs, Gibbs; gave her 
an orange.” We that the 
bomb that was Cotton 
Mather’s window did not explode, and 
yet we cannot help being glad the bomb 
And Cotton Mather, too, 


been in- 


another, 
are glad 


thrown in 


was thrown. 

the man name 
scparably connected with witchcraft at 
(as 


whos has 
Salem,—we find it was he himself 
Barrett Wendell had already indicated 
in his “Literary History of America’) 
who urged the judges at Salem not to 
“spectral evidence” 
against the accused, And Jonathan Ed- 
wards,—whose famous “Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God,” 


accept so-called 


sermon, 


sums up his personality in the minds of 
found, after all, a not dis- 
lover of 


many,—is 
agreeable personage: a true 
nature, and a masterly mind in religion. 
The editor’s selections show us the real- 
ism of the Puritan’s life; but if they 
did only this, there would be little dis- 
tinctive about her book, for one might 


have gained the same realism from let- 


ters and documents taken at random 
from the period. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the book is the well-rounded 
view of Puritan character afforded by 
the discernment of the editor’s selec- 
tion, The virtue of this book is the 


fullness and completeness of the pic- 


ture, 


a ae 
7 ye oe 


Apropos of the recent decision of the 
the pay 
serving in the 


authorities to increase 
French soldier 


from twenty-five centimes to 


French 
of the 
trenches 
one frane a day, a story is recalled. In 
October, 1915, the French soldier’s pay 
was raised from five centimes a day to 
twenty-live, and a poilu, on being asked 
how he liked his raise, replied simply, 
“{ don’t like it much; people will now 
call us 


mercenaries.” 
ste fe of 
Kight-year-old Jack was a handsome 
youngster. Naturally all the ladies who 
saw him wanted to kiss him, but Jack 
was not old enough to appreciate his 
privileges. One afternoon — several 
friends of his mother called, and they 
all kissed him. Later on he went to 
the pictures, and instead of his pet cow- 
hoy scenes the films were all of a senti- 
Young Jack re- 
turned well tired of the 
whole tribe of women, To cap the cli- 
max his mother said to him that even- 


mental description. 


home pretty 


ing when he was sent to bed: “Give 
mother a kiss, dear.” Jack looked ap- 
pealingly toward his father and said: 


“Dad, for goodness sake, kiss this wo- 


man !” 
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A Spade of Earth 


By David Fairchild 
charge of the 
Introduction 


Kairchild is) in 
Plant 
Department ot 
the 


use- 


Da vid 


Oflice of Seed and 
nited 


Agriculture, 


Stutes 


the | 
bie has traveled 
new and 
taken from 


Youth's 


over in search of 
This 


periodical, 


world 
article is 
“The 


ful plants. 
that excellent 
Companion.” 

It seems such a simple thing, yet if 
you stop to look at it, you can hardly 
find anything more tull of mystery than 
You have here a 
mass of material old, 
composed of countless myriads of trag- 
fragments of cliffs ground oft 


a spadetul ot earth. 
tremendously 


ments 
by glaciers, fragments of skeletons of 
fragments ot creatures Ol a 
»o, In it is living a 


insects, 
thousand r 
world of known and unknown beings, 


years a 


both animals and plants. 

It has in it the particles of 
brought to it in the dust storms of ages, 
remote, perhaps, 
than we dare to guess. The rocks that 
have been crushed by glaciers or crack- 
ed by frost or worn to grains of sand by 


dust 


irom regions more 


the action of water, the bodies ot dead 
plants and insects, animals and men, all 
remain in the soil until they become 
parts of some form otf lite. 

Just as all the marvelous activities of 
human lite take place within the thin 
film of atmosphere that surrounds the 
world, so beneath the soil itself, within 
the microscopic tilms of air and water 
that cover every fragment ot.earth, the 
shifting particles are rearranging them- 
selves into matter that are 
destined perhaps to swarm up through 
the roots of corn or wheat and to form 


groups of 


part of the gray matter of some brain 
of genius. 

It is strange to think that there are 
atoms of matter in our bodies to-day 
that have come unchanged into our sys- 
tems through the plants we have eaten, 
realize that atoms may 
have been through millions of other 
bodies beiore they reached our own,— 
of animals and of 


and to those 


bodies of insects, 
plants,—and that they will go on un- 
changed as long as life lasts on this 
planet. 

It is a pity that the happenings be- 
neath the soil closed to so many 
forms of human observation. Put your 
ear to the earth on the stillest night, and 
the soil gives forth no sound. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the frost cracks 
of winter, the countless happenings un- 
der the ground are noiseless to the hu- 
Taste the soil, and what more 
can you learn than that it is or is not 
saline? Feel it, and that most important 
of our senses, touch, tells you only a 


are 


man car, 


icw meagre facts about its texture, its 
temperature and its humidity—nothing 
about the activities that are going on 
in its countless microscopic caverns. 
Look at it, and it seems about as pene- 
trable to vision as a black blanket. 
Darwin fixed his eyes upon an angle- 
worm as it crawled hurriedly into its 
hole in a spadeful of garden earth, and 
out of the observations and musings of 
his quiet-loving mind came the knowl- 
edge that the earthworm castings thrown 
up year after year are what have buried 
the boulders in the pasture and the 
ruined temples of Greece and Rome. 
Working in perpetual darkness, those 
worms are passing through their bodies 


and continually mixing the countless 
lillions of tons of earth that form the 
dark layer of good soil upon which the 
lives of most land animals and _ plants 
depend, 

A million times as small as the earth- 
and little- 
known nematodes—spindle-shaped crea- 
tures that squirm perpetually with a 
nervous, whiplike motion. There js 
nothing that is so ceaselessly in motion, 
and when we think that they live every- 
where on the earth’s surtace, that the 


worms are those curious 


Waters of the ocean are swarming with 


them even as tar north and south as 
inan has gone,—ecven to the poles,—it 
that we know so little 


Our knowledge of them 


seems strange 
about them. 
is Where our knowledge of bacteria was 
twenty-five years ago. 

Put a piece of soil under a tumbler 
and see how soon the moulds will cover 
it. trom particles of dead leat and 
trum the carcasses of insects grow out 
long, pearly white threads, so delicate 
that they wither when you lift the tum- 
bler and let in the dry air upon them. 
Forms so graceful and so beautiful that 
they seem the objects of a fairy dream 
are here, living and growing and dying 
as the hours pass by. 

Then everywhere, in every nook and 
crevice of the soil, clinging to every 
iragment of decaying vegetable matter, 
are the tiniest of all living things, the 
bacteria, so busy growing and dividing 
that no sooner have you fairly got a 
view of one than it has split and formed 
itself into two others exactly like itself, 

Forming their tunnels as they go are 
the beetle lary with their powerful 
jaws, which they use upon all sorts of 
other insects in the soil, for it must be 
remembered that the warm, dark earth 
is the nesting place of myriads of in- 
sects. 

Oi course as you go downward into 
the earth the forms of life quickly grow 
fewer, just as they do when you go 
upward into the air. At one foot down 
most forms disappear; at three feet 
scarcely more than bacteria and nema- 
todes exist; and at the depth of an 
ordinary cellar the earth is lifeless, ex- 
cept where some deep-rooted tree may 
have sunk its moisture-sucking roots. 

So a spadeful of earth is not merely 
so much dirt; it is a living thing, as 
iull of life, almost, as the stagnant 
water oi a frog pond. 

Look around you in any room and 
see whether everything in it is not 
destined in a century or two to become 
part of some spadeful of earth. Follow 
the rag carpet, already started on the 
downward road from the pretty dresses, 
hair ribbons and other bits of finery 
from which it was made. It goes to the 
kitchen floor, to the barn and to the 
scrap heap. A brace breaks, and the 
table is fit only for outdoor use, where 
the hickory borers honeycomb the 
rounds and the fungi rot the top. Soon 
it is smashed into kindling wood or de- 
cays in the dump heap. 

The shoes we have worn, the glasses 
we have drunk from, the tacks in the 
carpet, the gilt picture frames, the stones 
in the fireplace, the andirons even, 
mould to dust, or are broken to brittle 
fragments and go to pieces. 

Only in the absolute deserts do things 
last on and on through the centuries; 
there no insect, no mould life, no living 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 


A Condition, Not a Theory, 
Must Be Dealt With > 


This controlling fact is ignored by the home and imported theor- 
ists who criticise the pending street railway settlement ordinance—but who never risked 
a dollar in building, owning or operating a street car, and never intend to. 


Any settlement made must be a not an ideal bill. But it is probably the postpone wage and service better- 


compromise based not on an ideal theor best, for the public, the City and our em- ' 
but ee a condition existing. The pee ployes and investors, that has any chance iments. It would endanger the 
all-city free transfer system, 





fact in the condition existing here is that to be enacted, accepted and made effec- 
the people of St. Louis need what the 
Globe-Democrat terms a prompt and 
practical settiement of the street railway 
problem. 


tive. 


To delay the setilement an- 
other six months or more, while 


worth $1,000,000 a year to car 
riders. It would probably inflict 
a heavy and unjust loss on a very 
large number of small St. Louis 








The pending bill, drafted by the some imported and impractical 
PO shctoh Coleen’ Golan woe theorist drafts a new ordinance 


skilled legal and engineering advice after which our security holders could 
months of hard, conscientious work, is not and would not accept, would 


investors in this property. And 
it would leave us just as far from 
a settlement as we are today. 


About the only surviving material criticism of the pending bill 
is that it “‘gives too much to the Company and toolittle to the City.’’ Let’s see about that. 
Here are the bill’s main provisions: 


Reorganization: It compels the Company to reorganize with 
$60,000,000 total stock and bonds, wiping out over $40,000,000 of existing securities. 


Earnings: In intent and effect it limits the Company to 6% yearly 
on a $60,000,000 property valuation, or the State Regulation 8% rate on only $45,000,000. 


City Purchase: It gives the City an option to buy the system, at 
5-year periods, for the $60,000,000 valuation established by the City’s consulting engineer. 


Franchises: It contains no new franchise grants. It merely con- 
firms existing grants—assures continued car service on existing lines, to 1948. 


Extensions and Betterments: It gives the City authority, which 


neither City nor State now has, to specify necessary extensions and betterments and compel the Company 
to make them. It strengthens the Company’s credit so we can get capital to make them. 


Fares and Transfers: It retains existing fares and universal free 


transfers, under which St. Louis car riders get more ride per penny of fare paid than in any other city of 
St. Louis’ class. 


Taxes: It gives the City $1,020,000 a year, or over 8% of our total re- 


ceipts. This $1,020,000 includes our paving, general property and minor taxes, plus a 3%, $360,000 a year 
gross receipts tax levied in place of mill and license taxes which the bill repeals. It assures payment of 
over $2,100,000 of accrued mill tax, in 10 yearly installments, as we earn the money. We have paid the 
City every dollar of mill tax the courts have ordered paid—$1,839,000. The City has not yet got judgement 
for any of the remaining $2,100,000 which it claims, and which we contest as unjust and oppressive double 
taxation. The Company’s acceptance of the pending bill would end this litigation and assure payment of 
the mill tax in full. 


Interurbans and Other Street Railways: It reserves the City’s right 


to admit interurbans and other street railways and establishes their right to use United Railways tracks, 
on terms fair and customary in such cases throughout the country. 


Our security holders are not obliged to accept, and they will not 


accept, any settlement that would leave them worse off than they are today. 


the pending bill. We know they would 
not consent to our giving the City nor any- 
one else an option to buy at a lower figure. 


If the City insists on naming a 
purchase price in the bill, it cannot be less 
than $60,000,000. 























Our constituent companies have experts of national standing (requiring 


i hi di tw over a year and an outlay of at least 
ogee By nonions <amree Setwee $150,000), would show a capital value of 


much more than $60,000,000. 
We contend, and the City’s con- 


sulting engineer admits, that a thorough, We believe we can induce our 
impartial appraisement of our property by security holders to accept the terms of 


We are convinced a great majority of the public would approve 
the settlement proposed in the pending bill. There is a small but noisy minority that 
would be satisfied with nothing less than bankrupting the Company and confiscating the 
property. Too much delay in making a settlement may force a receivership, and split 
the all-city system into several independent lines each charging a separate fare, but 


cannot force confiscation of the property. 


The United Railways Company of St. Louis 
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Piano (est. 1836). 


for hand playing. 
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|S Steen indeed would be the recital 
which saw four such famous artists 
playing from the same stage. 
means of the Ampico Reproducing 
Piano you are enabled to near these and 
ascore of other artists aay time you like. 
The Ampico reproduces every subtlety 
of the artist’s interpretation. + 
We shal! be glad to hold an Ampico 
concert for your benefit whenever you 
choose to visit our Warerooms. 
and bring your musical friends. 
The Ampico may be had in the Marshall & Wendell 
The reproducing mechanism 


is entirely concealed, and the famous Marshall 
& Wendell tone and action are entirely unimpaired 


Prices range from $750 upward 


CONROY PIANO CO. 


Corner Eleventh and Olive Streets, 


Exclusive St. Louis Representatives. 
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struc- 
other 


roots exist to tumble down the 
life in 
Only the winds and the 
there, 
grind to rocks 


structure that man or animal has erect- 


tures that some form or 


has built up. 


drifting sands exist but they 


pieces the id every 


ed. Even the pyramids, which the 
Pharaohs imagined were to be sacred 
as their resting places for a thousand 
thousand years, had been covered with 
sand and had had their 
off in less than five thousand years, 

Walk 
« small stream on a frosty morning and 
look just under the sod at the top of 
the bank. You will see at work one of 
the great forces that are turning over 
the soil and mixing it up. Great icicles 
filled with dirt are being thrust out 
from under the sod everywhere, and 
are undermining it so that with the first 
spring freshets the sod falls into the 


surfaces worn 


along on the frozen surface of 


stream and the particles of which it is 
composed float away, to form part of 
the rich alluvium of some river flat. 
The crumbling of the earth’s crust is 
a strange phenomenon. The rocks that 
appear so lasting, so eternal, arc, like 
every other thing, turned into soil by 
the noiseless but irresistible forces of 
the pelting rain, the cold, gravitation 
and the solvent action of carbon dioxide 


gas. 


Such a complex of living organisms, 
such antagonistic forces, such delicate 
adjustments, would be difficult for the 
mind of man to unravel if they appeared 
beneath his eyes in broad daylight, but 
in the impenetrable darkness of the soil 
changes take place that we can only 
guess about. Think what undiscovered 
forces might be at once let loose could 
we only know what is happening in a 
spadeful of earth! 

When 
of man in 
increased, so that to-day he can with 
of a 


you consider how the power 


mechanical fields has been 


one hand turn loose an engine 
thousand horse-power, and when you 
realize that in agriculture he has only 
doubled, quadrupled, or at most  in- 
creased ten-fold, the crop of corn that 
he can grow upon an acre of soil, it is 
evident that the study of the © soil, 
although among the oldest occupations 
of mankind, has lagged behind. 

A like slowness has marked the de- 
velopment of the plants that we grow in 
You have only: to look at the 
and the squashes from 


the grapevines frescoed in 


the soil, 
charred corn 
Inca graves, 
Egyptian tombs, or the old mural paint- 
ings in Assyrian palaces, and compare 
them with the plants that we grow to- 
day, to realize that in agriculture man- 


kind has moved forward slowly. True, 


MIRROR 


he has gone from the pointed stick to 
the steam plough, but the corn he plants 
is much the same, the time he takes to 
grow it is just the same, and he must 


still, as in those early days, husk the 
corn by hand, 

But, after all, railways are only a 
hundred old, liners 
things of our lifetime, and flying began 
Within the last hundred 
years more apparent progress has been 
made in those things than in the whole 


years oceall are 


yesterday. 


time that had gone before since civiliza- 


tion began. Perhaps the century to 
come will see as sudden a leap forward 
in agriculture, 

possible that this mystery 


Is it 


Can it be 
ot the soil will forever elude us? 
not more likely that some day, and per- 
very far away, dis- 
will be that 
the very foundations of our agriculture 


haps a day not 


coveries made will shake 


hy cheapening the cost of producing 
food? Ii so, the effect of those dis- 
coveries would spread with almost 


inconceivable rapidity throughout the 


iarming world. 

Chemical fertilizers have done great 
things, but they have not revolutionized 
agriculture, Leguminous plants for soil 
improvement are doing great things, but 
they have been in general use by the 
Jacterial cul- 


Orientals for centuries. 


inoculate these legumes have 


valuable and are coming into 


tures to 
proved 

general use, but they have not cheap- 
ened the cost of producing food to any 
such extent as the Bessemer steel proc- 
producing 


ess cheapened the cost otf 


steel, So until we can find some way 
of actually seeing what happens in the 
what 
acquired by 
indirect 


soll, our knowledge ot goes on 


beneath our feet must be 


the slow and tedious way of 
analysis. 

We know already, for example, that 
among the inhabitants of the soil there 
are some that break down the thin ce- 
menting layer that binds wood cells to- 
We know, too, that some forms 


cellulose, are 


gether, 
of hacteria, feeding on 
able to change the nitrates of the 
{0 nitrites; that 
bacteria that attack 
legumes and certain other plants and 
form nodules on them that store up the 
nitrogen of the air in the soil and leave 
it richer than it was before. We know 
that one thing all the different living or- 
vanisms in the soil need to feed upon is 


soil 
there are rod-shaped 
the rootlets of 


cellulose, humus from decaying plants. 

But why is it that certain plants need 
large amounts of lime that others 
do not, and how do potash and phos- 


and 


phoric acid act upon this complex of 
the soil? We know that those things 
all have to be on hand and in the right 
iorm, too, if the plants we wish to fos- 
ter are to get what they want from 
the soil. 

When you roll a particle of soil be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger you 
feel the grit of thousands of irregular 
rock You are feeling the 
crumbled crust of an earth that is so 
old that many of the atoms composing 
the molecules of those fragments have 
been once, perhaps many times, through 
the bodies of some living creatures at 
the hottom of an ancient sea floor. 

The most valuable element in those 
rocky fragments, phosphorus, came to 
be there through the fact that certain 
sea animals and plants stored it up in 


fragments. 


skeletons eons of time 


There is evidence that even some 


their external 
ago, 
of the hardest of fragments that come 
from the distintegration of the oldest 
rocks of all of the 
result of bacterial activity—that they 
built up round the ‘ 
hot pools of early days, just as similar 
rocks are now being built to-day in the 
Yeliowstone by the action of microscopic 


earth's crust are the 


were geysers and 


alewe and bacteria. 

And so, as a man throws up a spade- 
ful of earth, he should realize that what 
he holds on the spade is not merely a 
mass of dirt but the result of the life, 
death and decay of countless myriads of 
living creatures and the result of forces 
that 
the world began. 


have been quietly working since 


oe ote of 
oe ¢ “¢« 


Militant Madge 


By Harry B. Kennon 


Now Madge was athletic, 


\ hard-headed pusher: 
The make of maid 
That men chum with— 


\nd pass up. 

So Madge turned her wits 
Away from Love. 
Our war declared 
Made Madge militant, 
For north of her town 

Stood a great camp of soldiers, 
\Veaned show 
Than Unele Sam 

Sets up. 


from daintier 


Which was nuts for brave Madge, 
Who, not heeding weather, 
Pushed full autos of goodies— 
Coughed up by civilians 

That those khaki-clad kids 

Should comfort 


Of home. 


have every 


And one of our warriors, 

Well heeled and commissioned, 
Fell for the tactics of Madge; 
And Madge 

Cinched her soldier— 

Isn’t all fair in 

War? 


+ 2 
+ eeee 
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Hlenry’s wife is musical. Occasionally 
she drags Henry with her to a concert. 
The other night it was to hear a famous 
quartette. When the pro- 
eramme was about half 
whispered: “Henry, you must admit it 
is wonderful. Why, those men_ have 
been playing together for eight years.” 
A look of relieved the 
caryed-in-stone expression on Henry’s 
repeated. 
than 


Russian 


finished she 


incredulity 
face. “Eight years?” he 


“Surely we've been here longer 


that!” 


> e+ 
+ . 
oP oe My 


On the new brakeman’s first run 
there was a very stcep grade. The 
engineer always had more or less trou- 
ble to get up this grade, but this time 
he came near sticking altogether. 
Eventually, however, he reached the 
top. Looking out of the cab, the en- 
vineer saw the new brakeman and said, 
with a sigh of relief: “We had a hard 
job getting up, didn’t we?” “We sure 
did,” assented the new brakeman, “and 
if I hadn’t put on the brake we'd have 
slipped back.” 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 


None But Itself Can Be Its Parallel 


HERE is assuredly one great department store to patronize which in St. Louis is to stamp one as a person 

of discriminating taste. It is great not alone in mere magnitude of cubic feet of space dvoted to multitudinous 

merchandising; it is great in the character of those whose lives and business genius have gone into its 
upbuilding. The name of the Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney Dry Goods Company means to all men and women 
integrity of business method and indisputable excellence of quality of the articles sold. 

One might well reconstruct the material and to a large extent the aesthetic civilization of this period from 
this store and its contents, if all other traces of that civilization were swept away. In it would be found the count- 
less necessaries, and luxuries too, for the equipment of a home. There is to be had here practically every article 
of use and beauty that in these days is known to man. From its book department might be rescued the record 
of the best that the human race has thought and felt in its struggle upward. Its art section would disclose how 
far we had come in the development of decoration of the home and in the ornamentation of the person. © Our sports 
and games could be realized to the mind of the archaeologist from the w eapons, tools and implenients of the sport- 
ing’ department, Fvery fabric of every weave is here. The social structure of the time is indicated in the setting 
forth of the wares. 

But it is in the human element that this store is most interesting. [It is a friendly place. The population of 
this community of service has a distinetive note. The people who compose it have what we call in these days 
class. They are noticeable for a cheerfulness of mien, blent with a erace of demeanor and an alertness of intelli- 
gence. Ilere are people who know their business without displaying meretricious smartness. They know how 
to meet people and they have developed an intuitive faculty that makes them effective in ministration to the wants 
of patrons often confused as to what their wants are. The highest qualities of salesman- or saleswomanship are 
here in continuous play. In no other such store in any part of the world can there be found such a staff of workers 
who are in such complete and happy rapport with the clientele of the house, “\W hy,” said a society women from 
another city, “it scems to me that everyone | deal with, behind counter or at show case, is in the Social Register. 
They are more than mere sellers of goods. They are the acquaintances and friends of their customers.” A) most 
shrewd observation. 

Another thing—this store is a community center for the city in no small way. It has an auditorium in 
which are held meetings in support of the best civic causes. There concerts are given by the best artists in music, 
vocal and instrumental. Men of light and leading in all fields of effort are heard in lectures from its platform on 
their favorite themes, on the matters in which they have won fame for supreme proficiency. [ should call this 
place the Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney University, with an extension course in the higher civics and the arts 
of sweetness and light. In relation to the public cultural value of this institution is a system of social organization 
among the employes designed to develop the higher capacities and capabilities of the membership. ‘There are clubs 
for the study of music and literature, as well as for the perfection of method in catering to the public. In these 
activities the men in the highest places in the store participate with zest, not as employers, nor as the superiors of 
others, but as associate friends in a common co- operative purpose. So it is that there is an espril du corps among the 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney staff that is unparalleled in similar establishments here or elsewhere. 

All this accounts for the atmosphere of the big store in which the patron or the visitor feels, as we say, “at 
home.” You don't feel that these charming young women and pleasing young men in the departments are an army 
with evil design and set purpose against vour pocketbook or your bank account. They are there to help you, not 
to plunder you. 

The place is for you. Here you can write your lettrs, have your luncheon, meet your friends, even, if you 
are a lady, to the extent of holding a reception. Here is a bank for your convenience, and a post-office. There are 
parlors and rest rooms where you may read the latest books, from the store’s circulation. Or you may seat yourself 
at a pie ino and play for the delectation of vourself or vour friends. To stroll through the aisles and view the human 
scene in its highly decorative setting is like \ ‘siting a world’s fair. “The works of artists and artificers of every 
land and clime are displayed and they offer suggestions of far vovagings on the pinions of the imagination, You 
have but to step into the army goods section and you are transported to the regions where the world’s armies watch 
each other or come to deadly clash in red, roaring war. Hlere though you come from far places you are likely 
to meet friends from home, for nobody who is anybody anywhere comes to St. Louis without visiting and buying 
at Seruggs, Vandervoort and Barney’s, not once but many times. 
you find the latest stvles at the earliest date. If “they” have just begun to wear this or 
‘ ~ No thing that is the vogue in any line at any social capital is lacking here. No 
been 


Here that in New 
York or Paris, it is here, for you. 
one can come back from anywhere with anything supposed to be new, without discovering that it might have 
had here before she or he started. This in clothes not only, but in furniture, tapestries, jewelry, objects of bijouterie 
and wvirtu, the knick-knacks and whim-whams of household decoration, .\nything that is fhe thing is to be had 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney's in its appropriate day and hour. .\nd, of course, all the enduringly-in-demand, time 
tested “things that are always in fashion, the things our fathers and mothers and grandfathers and grandmothers had and 
wouldn't do without. Doubtless if sent out to do so you could “match” anything at this store—and that, in all that it 


implies, in the one unsurpassable test of the completeness and the almost clairvoyant, telephathic service of an establish 


ment of this kind. 

No juggling of prices here. All prices are writ plain to see. If you are not satished with what you buy, it’s 
no sale, that’s all. That is merchandising on the highest plane of ethics. That is co-operation in its best sense, Vhat is 
honor in business. That is why when the St. Louisan on his or her travels hears sung the praises of any of the noted 
department stores in other places, he or she savs: “Yes, that’s all very well, but at home we have a store as true to 
business truth and right as the sun to its schedule, and it’s dear old, vet ever fresh and new, Seruggs, Vandervoort and 


Barney's.” 
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Without Reservation 


All America has been captivated by the 
refreshing goodness of 








REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 








Those who have tasted it have spread the news 
of its deliciousness. Those who have tested it 
testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 
qualities. 


That's why, throughout the country — north, | 
east, south and west —in cities and villages — | 
on land and water—among civilians, soldiers 
and sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 
of H 
Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 



















SeeThat(hown Bears This Fox CAUTION geu Way Wns 


Get Bevo at department and drug 


groceries, 
stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
Guard against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH — ST. LOUIS 
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COAL and COKE 


604 EQUITABLE BUILDING 
613 LOCUST STREET 








War-lime London 
By N.N. 
Rose-colored spectacles have been so 


Au- 
1914, that the visiting journalist 


much the fashion in London since 
gust, 
seems to feel it his duty to put them 
on as soon as he gets there. Otherwise, 
it would be hard to explain his deter- 
mination to see no change in London, 
though London has changed enormously 
and though it would be extraordinary 
if it 
pretence of 


had not. There might be some 


“business as usual” in the 
opening months of the war, but after 
three years with no great triumph to 
mark them, even the pretence has van- 
ished. 

It would be difficult to make believe 
that anything is “as usual” when streets 
crowded in the world 
are emptying themselves more and more 
of their traffic. London looks different, 


once the most 


to begin with. The serious shortage of 
means comparative scarcity of 
and small take them 
now that their price has gone up, while 
few that it is as much as 


petrol 
taxis, desire to 
buses are so 
one’s life is worth to tight one’s way 
out. 
the city when the policeman, with stolid 
hand uplifted, may have to hold back a 
stream of motors and taxis and buses, 


in or There are still moments in 


but the further west one goes the more 
task.. To walk 


down Bond street or Regent street in 


nominal becomes his 


five, when of old 


they were packed, is to find them almost 


the afternoon about 


as deserted as on a Sunday morning. 
All this makes London another London, 
and a sad London, to the true 
And the 


this 


very 
Londoner. sadness is the 
short days 
necessary precautions 
against air raids, The street lights have 
further number, and 
they are dim at that; windows of shops 


greater at season of 


because of the 
been reduced in 
and public buildings as well as private 
houses must be tight shut after sunset. 
Also, as the Gotha has taken to coming 
earlier than the Zeppelin, shops close at 
five o'clock when an air raid is looked 
for, and the shopping streets are the 
darkest and most Gismal in the town. 
Theatres hang out low blue lights, hotels 
and restaurants none at all. And alto- 
gether, after London, nothing has struck 
me so much in New York and even in 
Philadelphia as the congestion of traffic, 
the endless motors and taxis, the, to me, 
dazzling brilliancy of the town at night, 
though fewer and taxis here 
would relieve the Allies’ shortage of 
petrol abroad and fewer lights mean 
the much-needed saving in coal. In 
Iondon, where one freezes in the houses 
at the best, the householder’s portion 
has been reduced a third, and probably 
will be a half before the winter is over, 
and the big shops, like Debenham & 
Freebody’s and Marshall & Snellgrove’s, 
are doing their best by closing all day 
Saturday, while the others are expected 
to follow suit. 


motors 


These differences in the conditions of 
life naturally make a vital change in 
life itself, especially as already life in 
England has been pretty thoroughly dis- 
organized by the conditions of war. 
People whose heaviest tasks were so- 
cial in days of peace are now so pre- 
occupied with new duties as to have but 
a margin of time for the old, and the 


business of society has been largely 
abandoned. For as much as still goes 
on, the difficulty of getting about is a 
The Spartan-like 
amusement is not so 


terrible hindrance. 
sacrifice of all 
much in vogue as in the first days of 
the war. Charity is the amiable cloak 
for a multitude of afternoon entertain- 
ments, and the need of amusing “our 
boys” on leave is an unfailing excuse 
for the theatre and for a dinner or a 
dance. But there is one revolution at 
the dinner table, besides the cutting 
down of the menu, that I never thought 
to live to see in London, Evening dress 
is no longer of obligation, and one has 
the astonishing spectacle of a man in 
tweeds woman as 
décolletée as the mode requires; of a 
woman in tailored gown at the side of a 
man in swallow-tail. I have the amused 
memory of my last little dinner where, 
of the three women present, one was in 
an elaborate low gown, one in coat and 
skirt and hat, and the third, the hostess, 
by way of making each comfortable, in 
street dress without a hat. This may 
seem trivial, but it is characteristic of 
london at war. 


sitting next to a 


Most men and women 
are engaged in some sort of war work, 
or busy with some sort of war commit- 
tees and societies, and their days are 
full of necessary or often unnecessary 
tasks till the latest dinner hour, 
When there is no getting a vehicle above 


very 


ground and when everything that goes 
under ground is jammed to suffocation, 
they must give up either dress or din- 
ner, and it is a healthy sign that they 
preter to let dress go. No one who has 
England 


concession 


not lived in understand 
what this means. It was 
Whistler who said that to the English- 
man, so long as he was in his dinner 


can 


jacket at the hour to which the dinner 
jacket belongs, all was right with his 
world; now that he is not, the bottom 
must seem to have dropped not. only 
out of his world, but out of all cre- 
ation. No 
than social laws, and little in the war, 
I fancy, not even its horrors, has been 
more difficult for the English to accept 
than the misery of not dressing for 
dinner and the defiance of all tradition 
in cutting habitual menu. 
Many, it must be admitted, do not cut 
it down, and there are houses where 
war dinners do not differ in any detail 
from pre-war dinners. But others are 
more scrupulous and keep to the regu- 
lation courses, though, with soup and 
half and dessert 
thrown in, one can hardly say they are 
starving. The 
prevails at all theatres, even those where 
a shiver would have run through the 
stalls at the sight of a morning coat, 
and at restaurants where it once took a 
brave man to appear in one. 

It must be confessed that, on the other 
hand, luxury, if of a different kind, has 
never been so rampant. Never have 
shop windows been so full of costly 
furs, never have so many new _ shops 
been opened for what women call 
lingerie of the most expensive order, 
never has so much champagne and Bur- 
gundy been drunk even in the cheaper 
restaurants. It has been to me a puz- 
zie, for in the restaurants the lawful 
number of war courses must be kept to, 
bread and sugar must be doled out in 
the prescribed quantities—only one slice 


laws are more inexorable 


down the 


cheeses as courses 


same freedom in dress 
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o ° The men —- the machines and the method Each of these three factors are 
The Test of Time— equal in importance in the perfection of an industrial organization. We have con- 
centrated our efforts in the development of these elements, realizing that a chain is 

eakest link, and after twenty-eight years devoted to the production of railroad printing, which is a supreme test, 
not a flaw can be discovered in the chain we have forged. We believe that all that is worth having is worth striving for, and the marked 
eminence which we have attained in our craft is the result of the energy and judgment of the founder of the House of Curran. A cordial 


invitation is extended to you to visit our plant. You will find features in every Department to interest you. The educational value 
of a trip through our establishment will more than repay you for the time you spend. A CURRAN WELCOME AWAITS YOU. 


CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A good time awaits you 


at the 


6th & Market Sts. 


New Year’s Eve. 


Dancing and Cabaret. 


American Hotel Annex 


Make your reservations now; phone Olive 5300. 
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of bread or one roll put on the table for 
each person, only the one lump or the 
spooniul of powdered sugar in its tiny 
The 
well open in public places and the law 


envelope. police keep their eves 
does not err from over-leniency, Really, 
as a result, Londoners, forced to con- 
scientiousness in the matter by the police 
or by themselves, are visibly growing 


thinner, and I have heard it asserted 
that within the last 
belt has been drawn in by some three 
inches. But the bread and sugar rations 


of to-day, the one potato day, and the 


year the average 


last spring only 
more in the 


one meatless day of 
make them 
luxuries permitted—an indulgence some- 
times explained by the natural 
may be killed as 


indulge the 


desire 
of the soldier, who 
soon as he returns to the front, to get 
what he can out of life before he is, 
and the equally natural desire of his 
friends to contribute to his pleasure. 
This hardly accounts for the extrava- 
gance of the women who, for war work 
of every kind, need and wear a more 
serviceable and substantial uniform 
than is displayed in the shop windows. 
Another explanation is the threatened 
conscription of wealth. Labor, having 
viven its sons to the army and forgetting 
that what it loosely labels as Capital has 
eiven its sons too, and in greater num- 
ber, declares that to balance their re- 
spective gifts the wealth as well as the 
sons of Capital must be conscripted, and 
it is understood that Lloyd-George, per- 
haps conscious of no longer being the 
idol he once was with Labor, has prom- 
ised that so it shall be. Therefore the 
people who have any wealth, great or 
small, say, “Let us eat and drink and 
wear it to-day, for to-morrow it will be 
conscripted.” This may or may not be, 
but there is no question that the new 
economy in London walks hand-in-hand 
extravagance that alarms 
Nor does it cease with 
hitherto have had the 
monopoly of The 
classes have never made so much, never 
been paid such high wages, but the chict 


with a new 
the thoughtful. 
the class who 


spending. working 


use they seem able to see for their un- 
accustomed wealth ‘s to fling it away. 
They claim their share of the costly 
furs in the shops, manufacturers of 
cheap jewelry have seldom been so pros- 
perous, the markets overflow for their 
benefit. A workingman in a northern 
munition town bought a whole salmon 
at five shillings a pound for the family 
dinner, while an officer’s wife stood by 
and wondered if she could afford a 


whiting. 


Hardly less bewildering is the con- 
trast between the urgent official demand 
for economy in food and the apparent 
plenty in the shops. The butcher con- 
tinues to make his revolting wholesale 
display of carcasses and joints that 
would take away the appetite of any 
but an Englishman; vegetables and 
fruit—the fruit within limitations; ba- 
nanas, for instance, have become a 
rarity—overflow at the green-grocer’s: 
lack of fish at the fish- 
monger’s; the grocer’s windows abound 


there is no 


in delicacies, many as are the necessities 
missing. When one gets on the other 
side of the windows, it is no wonder 
that the London is im- 
pressed by the abundance everywhere. 
3ut the housekeeper, fresh from her 
marketing, unable to provide the old 


stranger in 


familiar dishes and asked to pay through 
the nose for such simple and unpre- 


bacon and eggs 


tentious necessities as 


and putter and = kippers and cheese. 
might tell him quite another story. And 
it is the same with almost everything 
whether cloth or 


one wants to buy, 


paper, boots or gloves, stockings or 


hats, matches or tobacco. It is amazing 
to discover how many of one’s daily 
needs were catered for in Germany, dis- 
couraging to note the upward tendency 
of war prices now when income and 
other taxes leave so little surplus, 

And so, underneath the 
gayety, there is a good deal of gloom, 
Anything like famine is a very far way 
off, but the reminder of its possibility 
took long for 


surface of 


cannot be ignored. It 
England to realize that she was at war, 
but nowadays she has no chance of 


forgetting it. Ii the London. streets, 
hereft of traffic, were not so mournful, 
signs of the tragedy through which we 
are all living would still be met at every 
turn—the maimed and the distigured in 
their hospital blue, the prevailing khaki, 
the women collecting tickets on the 
buses and in the trains, washing win- 
dows, driving motors and tradesmen’s 
vans, the mothers and babies seeking 
refuge in the tubes at the first warning 
of an air raid or even before it, above 
all, those unspeakably grim figures, the 
gaunt, black, burnt, mud-covered, heay- 
ily burdened soldiers just home from 
reminders from which we 
in America shall be 
travagance, no indulgence could wholly 


the trenches: 
spared. No ex- 


shake off the gloom inspired by this 
daily spectacle of the streets. And when 
1 left London and the details of the 
Italian débacle were pouring in, it seem- 
ed to me that for the first time the 
Londoner was grasping the full meaning 
of a modern war with the most efficient- 
ly equipped nation in the world.—From 
the New York Nation. 
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During the civil war one of the drum- 
mers, while the regiment was on_ the 
move, had a penchant for foraging on 
his own account, and the chickens had 
to roost high to escape his far-reaching 
hands. Whenever night overtook them 
this drummer had a good supper pro- 
vided for himself. On one occasion he 
had raked in a couple of turkeys, and 
had put them into his drum for con- 
venience in carrying. When the regi- 
ment was halted for the night the col- 
onel immediately ordered dress parade, 
and the drummers were expected to 
beat up. The forager made his drum- 
sticks go, but the quick-eyed colonel 
noticed that he was not drumming. 
“Adjutant,” said the colonel, “that man 
isn’t drumming. Why ain’t he drum- 
ming?” The adjutant stepped up to 
him, saying, “Why ain’t you drum- 
ming?” “Because,” said the quick- 
witted drummer, “I have got two tur- 
keys in my drum, and one of ’em is for 
the colonel.” The adjutant went back, 
and the colonel asked, “What is it?” 
“Why, he says he has got two turkeys 
in his drum, and one of ’em is for the 
colonel.” Up to this point the conver- 
sation had been carried on in a low 
voice, but when the adjutant reported, 
the colonel raised his voice so that all 
“What! sick is he? Why 
Send him t¢ 


could hear: 
didn’t he say so before? 
his tent at once.” 
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The Truce of the Bear 


By Rudyard Kipling 

|The outcome of the British 
entente with Russia as shown in 
the present negotiations of the Rus- 
sian revolution would seem to jus- 
tify Mr. Kipling as a prophet. This 
poem was Mr. Nipling’s protest 
against the treaty with Russia, pub- 
lished in 1898, and excerpted here 
from his book “The Five Nations,” 
copyrighted by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 
once an admirer of Wipling. Ie 
may perhaps profitably recat! this 
poem, now that he is making a truce 
with Adam-cad.| 


The Kaiser was 


Yearly, with tent and rifle, our careless 
white men go 

by the pass called Muttianee, to shoot 
in the vale below. 

Yearly by Muttianee he follows our 
white men in— 

Matun, the old blind beggar, bandaged 
from brow to chin. 


F-veless, noseless, and lipiess—tootliless, 
broken of speech, 

Seeking a dole at the doorway he mum 
bles his tale to each; 

Over and over the story, ending as he 
began: 

“Make ye no truce with Adam-zad—the 
Bear that walks like a man. 


“There was a flint in my musket 
pricked and primed was the pan, 
When I went hunting Adam-zad—the 
Bear that stands like a man. 
| looked my last on the timber, I looked 

my last on the snow, 
When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty 
summers ago! 


“Ll knew his times and his seasons, as 
he knew mine, that fed 

By night in the ripened maize-field and 
robbed my house of bread; 

I knew his strength and cunning, as he 
knew mine, that crept 

At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and 
plundered while I slept. 


“Up trom his stony playground—down 
irom his well-digged lair— 

Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad 
the Bear; 

Mroaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy 
with stolen meals, 

fwo long marches to northward, and | 
was at his heels! 


“Two iull marches to northward, at the 
fall of the second night, 

! came on mine enemy Adam-zad all 
panting from his flight. 

There was a charge in the musket—- 
pricked and primed was the pan 

My finger crooked on the trigger—when 
he reared up like a man, 


“Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like 
hands in prayer, 

Making his supplication rose Adam-zad 
the Bear! 

| looked at the swaying shoulders, at the 
paunch’s swag and swing, 

And my heart was touched with pity 
for the monstrous, pleading thing. 


“Touched with pity and wonder, I did 
not fire then... . 
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| have looked no more on women—TI 
have walked no more with men. 

Nearer he tottered and nearer, with 
paws like hands that pray— 

From brow to jaw that steel-shod paw, 
it ripped my face away! 


“Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as 
flame the blow— 

Faceless I fell before his feet, tifty sum- 
mers ago. 

I heard him grunt and chuckle—I heard 
him pass to his den, 

He left me blind to the darkened years 
and the little mercy of men. 


“Now ye go down in the morning with 
guns of the newer style, 

That load (I have felt) in the middle 
and range (I have heard) a mile? 

Luck to the white man’s rifle, that 
shoots so fast and true, 

But—pay, and I lift my bandage and 
show what the Bear can do!” 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobhed 
and withered and grey— 

Matun, the old blind beggar, he gives 
good worth for his pay.) 
“Rouse him at noon in the bushes, fol- 
low and press him hard— 

Not for his ragings and roarings flinch 

ye from Adam-zad. 


“But (pay, and I put back the bandage) 
this is the time to fear, 

When he stands up like a tired man, 
tottering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in 
wavering, man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning 
the little, swinish eyes; 


1 


~ 


“When he shows as seeking quarter, 
with paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of 
the Truce of the Bear!” 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking a 
dole at the door, 

Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it 
o’er and o’er; 

Fuimbling and feeling the rifles, warm- 
ing his hands at the flame, 
Hlearing our careless white men talk of 

the morrow’s game; 


Over and over the story, ending as he 
began :— 

“There is no truce with ldam-sad, the 
Rear that looks like a man!” 
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Her husband had just come home 
and had his first meeting with the new 
nurse, who was remarkably pretty. “She 
is sensible and scientific, too,” urged 
the fond mother, “and says she will 
allow no one to kiss baby while she is 
near.” “No one would want to,” replied 
the husband, “while she is near.” And 
the nurse was discharged. 
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The young teacher had been studying 
the wind all week—its power, effects, 
ete.—until the subject had been pretty 
well exhausted. To stimulate interest 
the teacher said, in her most enthusi- 
astic manner: “Children, as I came to 
school to-day in the trolley car the door 
opened and something came softly in 
and kissed me on the cheek. What do 
you think it was?” And the children 


” 


joyfully answered: “The conductor! 
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General Real Estate Business, Loans, Collection of 
Rents, Insurance, Houses and Apartments of the Better 


Class for Sale and Rent. 
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Some Letters of Riley’s 


(Continued from page S803) 
condition is better than the one He 
seems to weigh you down with. In my 
own case I am coming every day to 
clearer see the gracious uses of ad- 
versity. Simply, it is not adversity—it 
is the very kindest—tenderest—most 
loving and most helpful touch of the 
hand Divine. 

“Soon as I can, Ill burrow myself 
in the sweetest heart of the poems, 
and revel and riot round therein like 
a dissolute bumble bee in the dead-ripe 
core of a rose that sobbed itself to 
death with over-swectness. If I could 
only get around where you are so | 
could talk and absolutely prove my 
theory—or rather, their forecastings, 
we'd both be a long sight happier than 
we are. 


“Anyway—nothing must vex you, If 
I'd only as good right to be happy as 
you have, the lid o’ the world would 
fly off, and I'd just bubble up and 
froth out all over the universe, I’m 
afraid! Whatever you do, don’t forget 
our crowd o’ pipers up this way. Some 
time soon, I believe, we’re all to be 
fused and brazed together in the blessed 
weldings of Art and affection and end- 
less loyalty, no less. Many comments 
praise you up this way. Always be as- 
sured of your steady advance as well 
as present vast excellence. My love and 
cheers, world without end. Write.” 

Again, on the letterhead of the Busi- 
ness Department of the Indianapolis 
Journal, date October 28, 1890, we find 
the Hoosier poet addressing “My dear 
Cawein: Like yourself—may be 
more so—I am sensive to that degree 
that oftentimes I make a real thing 
of the vaguest fancy-—especially when 
it can possibly reward me with a pang 
of any kind, I swear [ won’t again— 
ever on earth—and yet, first thing I 
know, | find myself at it as murderous- 
brains out 


ly as ever, hammering my 


9 
with the butt-end of some old remor 
or agony there’s no excuse for in tl 
world. So I feared you might, as I 
conjure up a hurt that indirectly I had 
helped you to, and I’ve suffered sumptu 
ously—till your assuring letter most 


vraciously relieves me, God bless you 


for it! Vever must anything make you 
question my loyalty to your genius. 
Know this utterly, under any trial or 
test:—personally you have my fullest 
contidence ‘and esteem; your gentus, my 
profoundest admiration. In this endow- 
ment God Himself is manifest in you— 
and hence, with what divine humility 
must you bear the awful glory, and with 
what care guard the sacred trust from 
any touch too merely human! — Give 
nothing with it but joy—pure joy, and 
beauty and compassion, tenderness, and 
warmpth, and food, and Christ-like lay- 
ing on ot hands on brows that ache and 
wounds that bleed, bending every pain 
and want and sorrow of your own sad 
heart to some dear use. That will re- 
store you—and is meant to—and— 

‘kor lo!) My own shall come to me, 
shall dwell in endless and serenest 
resignation on your lips.” With remem- 
brances to friends, complaints of pres- 
sure of printers and publishers, and an 
nouncing that “the first book from the 
press shall go scampering, like the happy 
child it is, to you,” the Indianapolis bard 
signs himself “as ever, with affectionate 
regard and pride.” 

In a letter of November 15, 1890, 
again to Cawein, Riley is still complain- 
ing of the weariness that has come upon 
him in the getting out of another book. 
His laments are little different from 
those of other authors—and of publish- 
ers, too. He speaks of its being “too 
trying to one of my ‘delicate’ nerves and 
sensibilities. Hence my ideas have a 
sorto’ H’aterbury movement and my 
memory ain't as long as from here to 
the hat-rack! Toward the ending 
of a poem I've been smithing at for 
the home venture of a charitable insti- 
tution, | have just written, very wearily 
indeed— 

We must get home, and, unremembering 
there 

All gain of all ambitions otherwhere, 

kest—rest from the feverish victory and 
the crown 

Of conquest whose waste glory weighs 
us down; 

Fame’s fairest gifts we toss back with 
disdain ! 

We must get home—zwe must get home 
again 

‘Bear with me yet and tell me what 


vou're up to. And, does the comb pull, 
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and is there molasses in your ambrosial 
curls? The world is fried a little hard, 
on both sides, for me this supper-time 

” as Mr. Tennyson, in an entirely 


"Oi. 


vratuitous aside, observes—‘“do my pep 
tics differ?” But we'll chirk up—man 
alive!—And in next (Dece.) Century 
look promptly for illustrated group of 


’ the heart o° 


child-poems spang out o 
my book—and look for a copy o’ the 
book, too, by possibly the tenth or 
thereabout following.” 

On September 16, 1891, Riley is writ 
ing to Mr. A. A. Dooley of the Kansas 
City Star, evidently about a lecture en- 
vagement, saying he cannot just then 
answer definitely, as book work is occu 
pying his sole attention. Then :—‘‘in 
any event, I can take but limited num- 
ber of engagements, and those only on 
conditions of such monetary blandish- 
ments as I’m really abashed to think of 
heing persuaded to accept. God knows 
I've tried to keep myself cheap and 
within the reach of all, but the perverse 
fiat, in spite of me, seems to have gone 
forth and squared its jaws and spit on 
its hands in the resolve to make me a 
grinding, grinning Money- 
Grabber, . As to last book you ask 
after—it has been out some weeks, but 
gobbled as installments from binders 
come till—I’ve heard pubs. say—they’ve 
not been able to supply other demands 
vet, but zl soon. Then of course the 


erasping, 


Star will not be overlooked.” 

November 8, 1891, he writes to Ca 
wein thus: “And. still the praise re- 
sounds above the jeer; and O, ho, ho! 
your friends laugh out their high de- 
light at your assured triumph. Let 
uiothing even vex or fret you in the 
lcast—no vaguest pulse beat fever. Ut- 
ter tranquility and = gracious peace 
—thankiul alike to those who sting and 
wasp and sweat-fly at you as to those 
who praise alone. Review and weigh 
all carefully and proceed steadfastly in 
your own editing. You'll arrive—as you 
already are arriving. 

Hastily and with perfect faith, 

JAMESIFE. 

“It's not the gratuitous opinion of 
others that can rebuke us righteously. 

It is our confirmed opinion of our- 
selves—thank God!" 

“Don’t think me dead,” he writes 
Cawein, February 25, 1892, “I simply 
can’t find time to do anything but catch 
the next train for some other public 
reading, Dad-burn this thing of always 
belonging to the world at large! What 
I’ve always wanted, and at last got, 
I find is just exactly what I don’t 
want. It was a full-wise man who 
remarked: 

“T consider, as a rule, 

Man’s a fool, 
When it’s hot he wants it cool— 
When it’s cool he wants it hot 
Ne’er contented with his lot. 

“So you’re, by this, in the land of per- 
petual bloom. God! what a blessed mo- 
notony !—Dog-days all the year around! 
-—Bliss unspeakable ! Well; I’ve never 
‘met-up’ with weather too tropical for 
my congestive peptics. A torrid zone,— 
say, where they've got thermometers a 
mile high, and the mercury squirtin’ out 
o’ the top, is about the kindo’ country 
that would really meet my demand.” 
This letter goes on to tell Cawein of a 
poetical friend of Riley’s right near 
where Cawein is located, at some big 


hotel whose name Riley can't for the 
life of him think of for the minute— 
“But you find it, and find him—one Dr. 
Luther Waterman—and say / said go. 
Phen turn loose on each other, and the 
devil take the hindmost! You'll find a 
kinship, I’m assured, and therefore, each 
will bless me for so blessing you with 
each other’s blessed acquaintance.”  \ 
postseript says that the next time Riley 
writes he’ll do better than this, which 
“I've stopped packing my ‘grip’ to scrawl 
at you rabidly!!!” 

On February 9, 1893, we find the In- 
diana singer again soothing the Ken- 
tuckian over some misconstruction o{ 


’ 


the writer’s silence, Riley has been “too 
hustled to write but by gasps that could 
but be incoherent. But of course, God 
bless you, you must worry over nothin’ 
when you don’t have somepin?—I'm the 
same way, so I don’t blame you... . 
“Real fact is, your verse is getting 
steadily better every way. In_ positive 
proof ot which in strictest exaction, / 
could not zow name more than one 
flaw (in general aggregate) where first 
1 could ‘hree,—and that’s improvin’ a 
dam site faster than J am, or can ever 
hope, again to, in my old-dog days! 
“But fwo things, I think, you ought to 
iorce yourself to do. Don't let your 
spirit ‘run’ you;—it is too imperious— 
impetuous. You ‘run’ it, and say: ‘Here, 
hy God! I am the master and you've 
got to be deliberate—not ‘speed’ so you 
affright the crowd as you flash past, 
aus though wholly unmanagble!’ The 
crowd, do you understand? is not of 
like ire and mettle, and, therefore, must 
le assured of your steed’s being ‘bridle- 
wise’ and sound and safe in hand, That’s 
the thing you must now be showin’ ’em 
you can do—-and you certainly can and 
will-—So confidently get right down to 
it, and don’t write so much at one heat, 
nor burn so.—Take good long rests be- 
tween ‘spirts,” and go back to your work 
to review it—-tame it in spots,—and then 
vo on creating. Look first with your 


~ 7 








eves; then the world’s eyes. . 

“The other thing you've almost con- 
quered—tendency to tnvolve your sense 
(for the common intelligence). This 
tendency bred of inversions—but they’re 
all clearing—So's your glory.—No 
doubt of it in the world. All hail to 
you; and best cheer!” 

Writing from Willard’s Hotel, Wash- 
ington, March 29, 1893, Riley tells Ca- 
wein he has “just this minute found 
your ‘Literary Celebrities of Louisville’ 
in Frank Leslie’s Weekly—and a glori- 
ous galaxy you are, God bless you every 





one! 

“Have been thinking of you and talk- 
ing of you lot’s of late. Three or four 
nights ago, at dinner to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich by Aldine Club, met your good 
friend Mr. Howells, who inquired after 
and praised you and predicted good 
things of your future, as he listed other 
good things of your past and _ lovely 
present. Also saw a copy of your new 
exquisite book, ‘Red Leaves and Roses’ 
—dainty as its very name. And where 
did I see it? Guess. In the caressing 
hand, sir, of the young enchanter—the 
youthful master of us all—Rudyard kip- 
ling. Ah, my twittering ‘night-ing-gale,’ 
put that into your oaten pipe and 

Pout thy happy lips and blare 

Music’s kisses everywhere— 
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GET 


BOEHMER COAL COMPANY 
Broadway and Branch 
Main and Victor 
16th and Clark Ave. 


Eden, Mo. 


Wellston, Mo. 


COMPANY 
16th and Clark Ave. 
700 South Compton 
6500 Easton Ave. 


Main and Lesperance 
Main and North Market 


Main and North Market 
Grand and Hebert 





Compton Ave, and Terminal Ry. 


Newstead Ave. and Wabash R. R. 


DEVOY & KUHN COAL AND COKE 


DIEFENBACH COAL COMPANY 


HANNIBAL BROS. ICE COMPANY 


HANNIBAL ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


GUARANTEED MT. OLIVE 


CO 


AL 


THIS GRADE MONEY SAVED 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 
“AUTHORIZED DEALERS DISPLAY THE RED SIGN 


HUDGEN COAL COMPANY 


8001 Ivory Ave. 


INLAND VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


16th and Clark Ave 
Main and Miller 
3812 Market 

6109 Olive St. 


KRAFT COAL COMP 
A. J. KUEPFERT 


8th and Gratiot 
LUKE COAL COMPA 


22nd and Scott 


North Market and I 
4446 St. Louis Ave. 


6500 South Broadway 
WURST COAL & HAULING COMPANY 


WILKER & SON 
8th and Gratiot 


Proprietors Mines 1 and 2, Staunton, III. 


1086 Bittner Ave., Baden, Mo. 


3922 North Broadway 
JOHN G. McGRATH COAL CO. 


MEYER BROS. COAL & ICE COMPANY 
5669 Natural Bridge Road 


ANY 


szevee 


Main and Lesperance Sts. 


Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Company, 1012 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis 


CAPACITY, 5,000 TONS DAILY 


& STAUNTON CO. 


PAULE-SCHMIDT SUPPLY COMPANY 
7924 South Broadway 


POLAR WAVE ICE & FUEL COMPANY 
12th and Gratiot 
Compton Ave. and Terminal R. R. 
16th and Clark Ave. 
Newstead Ave. and Wabash Tracks 
6110 Easton Ave. 
Prairie and McKissock 
Bircher and Union Ave. 
Rosedale Ave. and Wabash Tracks 
3321 Morganford Road 

NY . South Vandeventer Ave. and Shaw Ave. 
Levee and Miller St. 
14th and Gratiot 
6760 Manchester, Howards Station 
Broadway and Antelope St. 
Spring Ave. 

L. H. TIEMANN 
4318 Gravois Ave. 


Refuse Substitutes 








Whiff o’er forest, field and town, 
Tufts of tune like thistledown! 

“Will talk everything over when I get 
there—which’ll be in only a few days 
now. Tell Shirley, bless him! I’ve heard 
he's to help me out—and I can’t begin 
to even fancy my seraphic, beatific and 
supernal rapture at the prospect. How 
good God can be when He jes whirls 
in and tries His sef!”’ This is signed 
“lamesie.”’ 

We come down now to April 15, 1896. 
This is the letter: 


“Dear Cawein: 

‘Hail to thee, Blithe Spirit!’ 
Your latest singing stirs and thrills and 
shakes me to a wakening sense of still 
newer and newer fire and leaping flame 
in your splendid, fervid, yet all-graceful 
Muse. My belief in you is utter. So I 
can say nothing in even /ailing-distance 
Only, I do 
yearn for you to write more of Nature, 

and all her simple moods—of atmos- 
phere and sky and cloud and shine and 
shadow,—clod and weed and bird and 
insect,—bramble, vine; and dawn and 
midday and gathering dusk in odorous 
wood and water-haunted fastnesses of 
hazel and pawpaw, jack-oak and _ syca- 
Your touch in all this line—with 
all your subtle observation and veritable 
lore as well—makes you a master in a 
field that never has nor can he over- 
worked. 

“Wish I could see you and talk. I, 
too, am working in high zest and—hbe- 
fore a very great while—will send you 
the result. 

“No. T've not been seriously ill, Only 


of your high deserving. 


more, 


worked just a little too hard—too intent 
a focus on my intent, so to put it. 

“Keep hale of heart and cheery, no 
odds how fortune smirks or pouts, still 
trust your trust and doubt your doubts. 
a (And I jinks! I'll make a poem o’ 
that couplet!) Yours affectionately and 
always, Jamesie.” 
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Insurance In Excelsis 


A most appropriate Christmas giit 
for any member of a man’s family—or 
ior a woman’s either, for that matter- 
is an insurance policy written on oneself 
in favor of the recipient. 

A company inviting and deserving St. 
louis patronage is the International 
Life Insurance, organized by St. Louis- 
Missouri 


ans in 1909 under the rigid 
laws, with a fully paid capital of 
$525,000. That was only eight years 


ago, but to-day the International oper- 
ates in twenty-eight states and has in- 
surance in force amounting to $68,798,- 
000; has assets of over $9,270,706; has 
a premium income of $1,750,000; and a 
total income of $3,754,767. Few con- 
cerns can show such progress, 

This company specializes in a combi- 
nation policy which pays the face 
amount in the event of natural death, 
or double the face amount in the event 
of accidental death, or ten per cent a 
year for twelve years in the event of 
total permanent disability, and pays an 
annual excess interest dividend in cash 
to the policyholder. 

Every policy that the International 
writes is backed hy the state of Mis- 


souri and is so shown on the face of 
the policy by the signature of the state 
insurance commissioner. 

Such a record as the International 
Life has made in so brief a period evi- 
dences superior business ability and ex- 
cellent management on the part of the 
officers. All are gentlemen who had 
achieved success in other ventures he- 
iore engaging in this enterprise. 

The president, Massey Wilson, was 
formerly attorney-general of Alabama 
and member of its constitutional con- 
vention; Jacob L. Babler, the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, is considered 
one of the best insurance men in the 
state; the ability of the agency direc- 
tor, Colonel W. S. Doyle, is commen- 
surate with his geniality and his splen- 
did physical proportions; George L. kd 
wards, director, has been in the bond 
business for years; another 
ya is US well known to St. 
Louisans as manager of the successful 
Marquette hotel. The local 
include August Schlafly, 
and Edward P. Wilson, general coun 
sel. The other directors are R. V. 
Taylor, a prominent man of 
Mobile, Alabama: Hinton, 
former president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers’ association and now a_ leading 
banker of Hannibal, Missouri; Walter 
S. Dickey, manufacturer, Kansas City; 
and W. F. Grantges. 

\side from the personality and abil- 


director, 


Glancy, is 


officers 


capitalist, 


railroad 
James P. 


ity of the management the success of 
the company is attributable to the cour 
tesy and characterizing 
all its dealings, to its strict compliance 
with the letter and spirit of the law, 


consideration 


and to the careful investment of its 
assets—the last named being chiefly real 
As a result the stock- 
third 


estate securities. 


holders received a dividend the 
existence and 


twelve 


vear of the company’s 


since have received 


Surely royal returns on a 


cach year 
per cent. 
legitimate investment ! 

Now any company that can reward its 
stockholders so generously and in eight 
short years expand into three and a 
half times as many states while opposed 
hy the keenest kind of competition, has 
no need of commendatory words. Its 
success is its highest praise and to pub- 
lish the facts is sufficient. 

% fo ot 
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Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
tells this story of himself: “Not long 
ago a mother of one of my pupils came 
to me and said: ‘Doctor, how could you 
speak to my little daughter so cruelly? 
home in tears, and never 
wants to go back.” ‘What on earth did 
I say to her?’ I asked in astonishment. 
‘You told her if she didn’t come oftener 
you would throw her in the furnace,’ 
the accusing mother asserted. I thought 
it over, much puzzled, and then I re- 
called that what I really did say was 
this: ‘If you are not more regular in 
attendance | shall have to drop you 
from the ‘register.’ ” 


She came 


%. Se o%. 
oe Me Me 


a moment, Mr. Peck 
I'd like to interest you 


Agent—Just 
Have a cigar? 
in a motor car. 

Mr. Peck—No, thanks! Wife doesn’t 
allow me to smoke, and it was a motor 
car we eloped in. —Life. 
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(Continue “4 7 a la . 
which comes almost like an echo: “Eter a @ —- ——— 3 
nal rest give unto them © Lord, and 4TH & VYYASHINGTON = 
let perpetual light shine upon them! as 

i » 2 * ie 
There’s a thoughtiul and feeling chap Exquisite Gifts bt 
ter on Lucretius in John Viscount Mor i an) || 
ley’s “Recollections” (Macmillan’s), tor = 
Morley is a Lucretian—tempered with of Decorative c= 
pity, with compassion, for the poor of ~~ - . 
Ireland, of India, ot all the world, He it urnitu re bor 
is a disbeliever but he can see for in yes 
stance that Roman Catholicism meets a " P ee 
need of the human heart and mind. He €] From generation to gin- = 
wrote a life of Denis Diderot, but he eration. a 
was a friend of Cardinal Newman, Ile 4 a2 
ee ee « Furniture that can thus . 
mut he was a friend of Joseph Cham 





be handed Gown carries 
with it associations rich in 
personal chronicles. 


berlain until the day the great Birming 
ham man died. An intimate friend he 
was of Meredith and he knew Herbert 
Spencer as well as anyone could know 
that curious person. Ile was a chum 


€| The gifts of this sort re- 
ceive greater appreciation 
and you will find them in 
pleasing variety at this 
store. 





ot Roseberry’s and an intimate com- 
panion and lieutenant of Gladstone. He 
knew Victor Hugo, His relations with 
Parnell were close and his estimate of 






A Lacquered Cabinet of 
Exotic Beauty 














him at once just and kindly. Morley 





was born in 1838. He has been a figure 
of note in English politics and letters 











since about twenty years after that date. 


@ Conserve—buy th _ best, 
meg and here quality can be 


f | bought at the lowest price, 


He has been a prodigious worker, but 
he has had the best company in the 
world all his days and not the least 
likable of men he has known is Andrew 


| 
| 























{ Carnegie, Laird of Skibo. He has a whether the purchase be 
i yreat capacity for admiration. He likes 
} President Roosevelt, as much as any Furniture 
j peace man could like that boisterous but ¥ 
: yet well-beloved Bellona’s bridegroom, Sica American Rugs 
: Curiously, the one man whose portrait 34 ; 
, ” z 
Morley paints that most commends it- A Vooncécriun Pernery, ‘ Oriental Rugs 
lit » ais that of Sir Henry Camp- Chinese Motit : 
anda 6 peier: Carpets or Draperies 
; bell Bannerman. He has a high regard 
for Asquith and Gray, but I cannot 
recall that he mentions David Lloyd- 
George. John Morley has a_ perfect Ze 9 
passion for tolerance. He can always Crmrawr pS 
see the other fcllow’s side of an issue. . 








474 & WASHINGTON 


He was born to write that magnificent 


” 


essay on “Compromise” that sums up 








or simmers down to what is not com- 














‘omise at all, TVhis great Liberal is = : 
promise at all, Ss great ) S SINS Sf PPG, agpnew SF rine yg 
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tolerance comes finally to its opposite, 
in his essay on Machiavelli, to whom 


Bt a Sy : 


in his political activities his thoughts on all the phases and fashions in poli- their veto, It was Morley whose patient ably impressed by him on the whole. 

are ever turning. The devotion of his tics and philosophy and letters in that insistence upon tolerance towards the though there is a note of disquiet about 

; life though is to John Stuart Mill, of | time, And the author is always on the turbulent elements in India helped to | Wilhelm in the descriptions. The books 
whom he writes with most affecting love side of the people, on the side of ‘ib keep that country in line until the great are written in the English that all book- 
i und yeneration Properly he estimated erty. He is never quite the radical but war, and loval throughout the war thus lovers know as Morley’s, a language 
ij Ruskin too, both as aesthete and senti he is never far separated from the rad far, Morley supported the famous budget used with deftness but ‘with no preten- 
ental sociologist. He once saw Maz- icals. He has a good word for them for taxation upon land and the plan sion and no torturing for effects. His 

zini plain and he knew Carlyle. Every- ever. He is always the agnostic in for a valuation of land,—the first since few lines about his going into the Lords 

one he meets is sketched genially. I[ religion, but he is never the irrecon- the Doomsday Book. The letters of are a model of self-appreciative mod- 

annot recall a touch of malice in the — cilable, cantankerous fanatic. Yet he is Morley to Lord Minto, governor-general esty. He quotes Browning’s “Respec- 

two large volumes of the “Recollec- always for the fanatic’s going free. of India, are a splendid exhibition of tability:” “The world’s good word!— 

tions.” His memory clings affectionately Morley’s voice is always for clemency. firmness, tact, insistence, with humor The Institute! Put forward vour best 

to Gladstone but he deals with the He had abundant opportunity to exer- and many a little touch of literary, toot!” But one could write for a year 

(srand Old Man sketchily, because he — cise clemency as secretary for Ireland, political or social gossip. A strange of this book's contents; of Morley’s 


las dealt with him exhaustively in the and later as secretary for India. He — thing is that Morley mentions his wife walk “with Walt Whitman; then a clerk 
authorized “Life.” Another fascinating never faltered in his faith in home rule but twice in the two big volumes, and — not very high up,” of his saying that 
iriend of “Honest John’s” was Lord — and it was on home rule he parted with his brother Henry Morley, himself a great executive officers never like law- 


Acton, the man whom everybody agreed = Chamberlain. He went down with Glad- noted man of letters, but once. Mor- vers, “because they don’t like or trust 
to be the most learned man on history — stone, came back with Roseberry and ley resigned from the cabinet at the law.” This is a book to go back to a 
in England, but who never accomplished — with Asquith and put home rule on the declaration of war. John Burns re thousand times for refreshment of spirit 
anything to justify th anticipations of — statute books. It was not his fault that signed with him. The ‘Recollections’ from contact with one of the large free 
his friends. One cannot review Mor- when the war came the law was sus- , do not touch upon that except glancing- spirits of a world that went to pieces 
ley’s “Recollections.” They are a great pended and so remains,—a torment, a ly, with a reference here and there. One in the summer of 1914. 

panorama. ‘They are a picture gallery trial, a threat to Britain involved in war gathers that Morley, like Haldane, had “ 

of the men who have made history for for her very existence. Morley stood a love for German literature. Twice Another man of wide human and 


sixty years, They contain brief essays by and aided in depriving the Lords of — he met the Kaiser and was rather agree- aesthetic interest whom J] have met in 
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f @, No Gift is more highly treasured and more appreciated than a Diamond Jewel from ‘‘Jaccard’s.’’ 

¥. Never have we shown such a wonderful array of original creations in Platinum-set Diamond La 
Vallicres, Rings, Brooches, Bar Pins, Wrist Watches, ete., studded with beautiful white diamonds of 

the very best quality. 

q@ Your are most cordially invited to visit the Jaccard establishment and see these elegant jewels— 

it is our pleasure whether you may or may not wish to purchase. 





ht) An original creation is this Princess Ring of pearls and Dinner Ring of platinum, Beautiful Platinum and Dia Dainty Platinum Ring, set 
beautiful Ring of platinum, diamonds, set with 3, beauti set with fine large white mond Banquet Ring, mount with % large white diamonds 
set with 3 fine diamonds, ful pearls of fine luster, sur diamonds in diamond stud- ed by 3 large and a number in diamond studded mount- m 
S850 — by a ese — ded filigree mounting, of smaller ones, ing, ~ 
e e inolds, In ya 1 NOL ae > ’ 4 
7 ¥ ‘ mounthie, ' $365 $310 $1 0 15 $1200 } 
fe Solitaire Diamond Rings, 


$15.00 to $3500. 
Pearl and Diamond Rings, 





4 z $25.00 to $3000. 
yn Another new creation in a Platinum and Ruby and Diamond Rings, 
Diamond Bowknot Brooch, mounted in rich $18 00 $2600 Platinum and Diamond Bar Pin of great d 
A} Lege ee on with fine $285.00 ° to ° beauty, set with brilliant white diamonds 
by a ra Sapphire and Diamond Rings, n,lgree design $575.00 
4 $30.00 to $1000. 


Emerald and Diamond Rings, 
$75.00 to $1600. 






































Diamond Cluster Rings, 4 
‘ $25.00 to $2000. iM 

, Sapphire and Diamond La Vallieres, 

N $25.00 to $465. i 

Ve Pearl and Diamond La Vallieres, 

1 $70.00 to $7800. This magnificent Brooch of platinum is an 

. < exclusive Jaccard design, mounted witb 
Diamond La Vallieres, diamonds of the 5.00 if 

4 $25 00 to $3800 BISMONE BUOTIET. cccncesccccececess $44 . i 

vy Diamond Bar Pins, Ss 

iy $25.00 to $2500. in 

i Beactiful Dian hist iia Valliere, or axtaiee Diamond Bracelets, y| 1) 

VE ag $50.00 to $1750. 

+ WBMORAS. - 75 a5 asa casniacescasee ° Diamond Brooches, Bpp2e Ee -- ve on 2. 

Ns $20.00 to $3500. jo. j— y 
Diamond Necklaces, ere ee. In 
$90.00 to $10,000. ) 
r XN. oblong shaped Plati- . 

WS EXPERT RESETTING AND DESIGNING OF JEWELS. aus: ‘Yriet Watch: set with fh 
a i fine \ ‘ite diamonds, com- 

i Platinum Brooch of tae new New Store Hours Until December 26th, 8:30 to 6:00 plete ith i high-grade \\3 

ke pierced design, set with fine guaranteed movement; the 
° white diamonds in exquisite ; wrist band is of fine silk €: 

&, platinum lacework mount- and may ve adjusten oj 

e \ ing. A seer dainty jewel = © ion oe set $535.00 

NX aed... $90.00 a C C ar GS Others, $75.00 te $1050. g } 
<B dt 


S iB Locust at Ninth_ St 
SSS EE a he Laygest and Most Exclusive Jewelry House 
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THE BEST FURS YOU CAN BUY 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 








WI 


en you present our luxurious, stylish Furs, you are giving 
something that has a permanent, lasting value, and will 
remain a cherished, useful gift for long years to 
come. We have every kind one’s taste and 
purse could possibly demand. The 
inexpensive sort are made with as 
much care as the more costly. 


LEPPERT-ROOS 


Established 1867 











809 Washington 





No 





Headaches in a 


(suerdan Hat 


914 Olive St. (Frisco Bldg.), and 


Broadway between Market and Walnut. 
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books- all 


clubbable fell: 


longed to t 
He reports 


r \fat- introduces you to good fellows, poets, 

« Many politicians, scholars, playwrights, actors. 

ribner : A man, He is himself a successful  play- 
r r wright. The play is his passion. About 
and players he writes lovingly. I 

he world thereaite: ppose he knows more about the the- 
r than any man living. Surely no 

ng English knows more about 

drama, its authors and 

tells about it all with a 

he best ¢! ' sorle t touch. His knowledge weighs 
the good talk thers hf ot avily ipo at all, nor upon 


vou. tle was in the best current of 
the world’s thought and action in all 


parts of the civilized world for a lite 


time. What he was not part of, he 
SAW Ile is fecund in anecdote, and 
felicitous in characterization. His criti- 
cism is crisp and clear. He is an 


ctymologist other things. As 


you read his book you can't think of 


among 


him as a college professor. His is 
another unreviewable book unless you 
spoil it in the reviewing by quoting its 
wealth of good things about the interest- 
ing men, women and things Mr. Mat- 
It is the best book of 
American reminiscences in the matter 


thews has seen. 


of introducing the reader to celebrities, 
great and small, that I have read in 
many years. Few contemporary Ameri- 
cans have lived so much among people 
worth telling about and none can tell 
about them better. 


° 
“° 


“The Philosophy of William James’ 
It is by a 
Swiss professor, Th. Flournoy. Holt 
publishes it. Edwin B. Holt and Wil- 
lam James, Jr, translated it from the 


is a good book to read. 


French, James is the distinctive Yankee 


philosopher. He didn’t invent his sys- 
tem, It isn’t a system in fact. His 
pragmatism is a new name for some old 
ways of thinking. Does a way of 
thinking about things work out upon the 
whole for good? If it does, then it is 
eood and right thinking. It is rather 
startling to think of a system of think- 
ing that calls itself tychism—or chance- 
ism. But William James didn’t believe 
in a solid block universe. He conceived 
of a plural universe. Did he believe in 
In a God of a kind—yes; a 
kind of composite god. If I get the 
idea, James’ God is made up of all the 
eods that all men make for themselves: 
that’s what it comes to in the long run 
1 believe. By some highly dextrous 
James avoids the doctrine of 
pantheism, though the distinction is 
very finely drawn. He accepts just 
enough of Bergson to come well within 
the penumbra of pantheism, It is hard 
to see how exactly he dissociates him- 
self from Heraclitus’ panta rei. But he 
does it to his own satisfaction. James 
got his philosophy from Charles S. 
Peirce, an American almost forgotten. 
He took it on and blended it with his 
own predilection for Swedenborgianism, 
inherited or absorbed from his father. 
For all his realism James never sloughs 
off the mystic. He will not ignore 
those reasons of the heart that reason, 
in Pascal’s phrase, does not know. He 


a God? 


tacking 


says about visions and ecstasy and in- 
tuition and such things that they are 
such an important and such a_uni- 
versally operative factor in life that 
they cannot be ignored by philosophy. 
They are real because their effects are 
real. Therefore it is that he wrote the 
book “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence”—-regarded by some as a mere ex- 
cursion in the realm. of hallucination 
or dementia. James found in the mys- 
tics a great force that has to be reck- 
oned with. He takes it into his scheme 
of thought. He uses it as a factor 
working out into conduct and he holds 
it valuable. He says there is such a 
thing as “the will ‘to believe.” The 
will to believe enters into all of life, 
where that will exists. It is one of the 
things that shatter the monistic con- 


ception of the universe. James is not 
a spiritist, but for him there is some. 
With 


upon intuition, 


thing im spiritism. Bergson he 


banks heavily Plainly 
says he, the reason is not equal wholly 
to all the burdens that are laid upon 
it in the course of the endless effort to 
solve the riddle of the universe. I think 
that James’ God is very much the same 
kind of a God as that of Mr. H. G 
Wells. He’s a 


limitations innumerable. I cannot see 


finite God. He has 


that James’ God is anything more def- 
nite than those gods of Lucretius who 
are the creatures of the same evolution 
that preduces animals and men and have 
no power over mortals, living or dead. 
But in point of fact James had an open 
mind to the last. He didn’t believe jp 
any Absolute, in any final Static. He 
was committed to the idea that the uni- 
verse and all things in it is a becoming 
and he did not purpose to say what 
might become. This is all very interest- 
ing but it must be said that it does not 
provide anything to hang-on-to for such 
poor mortals as must have something 
outside and beyond themselves for stay 
and comfort. James’ philosophy is like 
a romance to which there isn’t any last 
chapter where the threads of the story 
all are brought together to demonstra- 
tion. As for myself, I remember that 
Pater says somewhere that the end of 
an aspect of 
something even 





all philosophies is ecstasy 
the will to believe 
though it be, as we often say, nothing. 


?. 
id 


And now a little green-bound book 
from Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, 
Maine —“By  Bendemeer’s Stream.” 
Mosher went to a concert and _ heard 
Madame Julia Culp sing this song, by 
Thomas Moore, littlhe Tommy of Sack- 
ville street, Dublin, the friend and 
biographer of Byron. This moved 
Mosher to look up the work of Moore. 
Result, a book of the Trishman’s lyrics. 
A discovery! Really it’s laughable to 
an Trishman like myself. Moore is one 
of the world’s sweetest singers. It 
doesn’t matter that he was a bit, a good 
bit of a toady. Nor does it matter that 
he got his money and his government's 
money mixed up. He was out of place 
as a public functionary. He was a 
childish person, not unlike Leigh Hunt 
in some respects. He loved society and 
adulation. But he could sing. There’s 
“Lalla Rookh,” a book of Oriental life 
and action by a man who never saw 
the Orient. It is too sweet almost to 
be endurable. It is cloying in sound 
and scent and the delight of the eye. 
Moore is not a poet say some. Ah, 
but our greatest American poet, Poe, 
said he was. Moore gave “a voice to 
Ireland,—put into her mouth a song of 
her own.” “The Trish Melodies” in 
their own way are certainly as fine as 
“The Hebrew Melodies” of Byron. And 
Byron wrote for no mere poetaster “My 
boat is on the shore.” Mosher has 
gathered together thirty-two of Moore’s 
lyrics. No need to enumerate them all. 
Here are a few: “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Come Ye Disconsolate,” “Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” “Dear Harp of My Coun- 
try,” “The Minstrel Boy,” “The Vale of 
Avoca,” “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Time was when everybody sang these 


songs, Fifty years ago they were of 
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Globe-Democrat 463,536 Lines 


Republic <@&: 38” More Than Republic 
(Daily and Sunday) 335,808 Lines 


P ost-Dispatch i ie ae a 126% More Than Post-Dispatch 


(Daily and Sunday) 205,164 Lines 


Times 77 ———_—— 


(No Sunday) 93,345 Lines 


Star  — ee pec cee 20 REAR NE SION me 476” More Than Star 


(No Sunday) 80,514 Lines 
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Graphic Chart Showing : : In All St. Louis Paper 
10 Meath Reead a Financial Advertising J... eoa's: 1917 


| eae tenia ADVERTISING goes where the MONEY is. Just as surely as water seeks 
its level. 


Therefore, Financial Advertising is a pretty accurate gauge of the average-buying-power 
of a newspaper’s readers. 


The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT?’S overwhelming excess of Financial Advertising over all other 
St. Louis newspapers speaks eloquently for itself. Look at the chart. 


Note that the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, in the first ten months of this year, carried almost 
as much Financial Advertising as both the second and third papers (Republic and Post- 
Dispatch) COMBINED. 


And this despite the fact that tens of thousands of lines of questionable Financial Advertising were 
refused admittance to the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S columns—and that all or a part of this rejected adver- 
tising was accepted and published by one or more of the other St. Louis newspapers. 


Advertisements, like men, are judged by the company they are found in. The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S 
advertising columns are very strictly censored. The paper is noted the country over for its cleanness in 
this, as in other respects. 


The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S unchallenged leadership in Financial Advertising is further evidence that 
its large circulation is of the character to look to for the upbuilding of legitimate business. 


IN ST. LOUIS NOW AS IN 
vs @lobe-Democrat #25 
LARGEST TWO-CENT CIRCULATION WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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McCaughen & 


Burr 
909 LOCUST ST. 


The Only Art House 
in the City 


Special Exhibition 
RAEMAEKER’S CARTOONS 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 

















Federico Aquadro 


FRESCO ARTIST 
3731 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS 
Designs for Mural Decoration 


Old Paintings Restored 
Lindell 1706 

















LIKE GOOD MAGAZINES? Ff wr only 25¢ 
and names of three or more Magazine Read- 
ers, you'll receive, prepaid, 33 late issnes 
of leading American periodicals. All dif- 
ferent: worth $$$. Order NOW 36-page 
Magazine Catalog free. Hutchins Magazine 
Agency, Box 718, Summerville, Ga. 
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the common stock of clegant quotation 
They were ranked with the songs of 
Burns. They are not of the perdurable 
tuff of Burns’ song. They are not so 

ersal But they are the voice ot 


a people in hich heart or in low spirits. 


hey have the singing quality supreme 


ly People do not read them now I’m 
told So much worse for the people. 
kor these songs have an indisputable 
enchantment in them, They take this 


world or sad or swect and make it into 
something that is yet itself but changed 
with what Tom Moore gives to it of 
his head and heart. No mere 


he, either, but an artist, for here is as 


artisan 


often as you will iind it anywhere the 


mot juste, the inevitable word, here is 


sense wedded to sound in perfect ac- 


cord; here is atmosphere, here is mood 
aches with 
My saluta 
tions to Tom Mosher for his revival of 


Moore! 


in melody that the heart 


both pain and joy to hear 


Ta 


a 
oe 
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Speaking of Trishmen-—there’s Mich 
acl Monahan, his book “New Adven 
tures” (Doran, New York). There is 


no essayist in this country who  sur- 


passes him in mastery of the lenglish 


speech. He can “write it as a learned 
language,” or tor the man in the street. 
And in doing the latter he has ever the 
egrace of style, the style which ts char 
acter. How he loves the old writers 

Steele, Addison, Goldsmith! Who more 
aptly than he can apply the line from 
Virgil or from Horace? And he’s as 
Gallic as he is Gaelic. His language 
has a French precision. That he knows 
his France, let his essay on Balzac tes 
subtle 


tify. That he is a critic of 


appreciation he shows in a true and 
even tender appreciation of James Whit 
comb Riley. In writing about Richard 
LeGallienne he is as much the consum- 
mate literary artist as the Golden Girl 
himself. For satire read his 
sketch ‘The 
the French call the pou that brings the 
How he knows, 


questor 
Conqueror.” It is what 
ereat war to an end. 
loves, hates and despises his New York 
a dozen scintillant passages show. His 
is a rich, rare and racy scorn for wers 
libre. When I read Monahan I can’t 
help thinking of Father Prout and Dr. 
Maginn and James Clarence Mangan 
and “the days of 
wordster of the bitter-sweet. Yet he 
too “has tears for all souls in trouble, 
here or in hell.” And there’s the streak 
of Heine showing here and there. With 
it all there is the happy combination of 
colloquial and the Della 
writing. He has the 


Fraser.’ He its a 


the freely 
Cruscan in his 
sacramental gift of classic speech and 
he can use it to give the effect of that 
which to-day we call “the punch.” Not 
to know the work of Michael Monahan 
is to be writer whose 
shoe latchets 
celebrities of to-day are unworthy to 


ignorant of a 
most of our literary 


loose. 


ae Ae 
. 
1 ee 


“John,” said Mrs. Jenkins, looking up 
from the evening paper, know 
how many dishes Kate has broken late- 
Ieee APN eas “what of it?” 
“Well,” “there is 
something in the 
plates. IT don’t know just what they are, 
but I should think they might be in- 
destructible.’—Liverpool Post. 


“vou 


said John, 


continued the lady, 


paper about steel 
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Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns Which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 


Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—-merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
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The Dark Hour 


(Continued from page 791) 


energies, There is abundant food and 


other supplies in Russia. The Germans 
them or the greater part of 
papers, as Sir 


will get 
them, The Bolsheviki 
George Buchanan said the other day, 
are writing about England as if she 


were the enemy and not Germany. 


Russia fights on Germany's side. 


\ll England, all France knows. this. 
They know too that the United States 
is not in the war in force sufficient to 
offset the Russian defection. Ours is 
a very little army over there and it is 
well equipped and 
German 


secret 


not overly 
That is 
staff 


probably 
supplied. why the 
worked through 


the Bolsheviki for a 


general 
agents among 
fatuous peace proposal and a cessation 
of hostilities—they could drive upon the 
west before the United States could get 
a force there strong enough to offset 





the tresh troops that have been mostly 
resting for weeks and even months on 
the eastern line. Moreover, the drive 
into Italy, also made possible by Rus- 
sian pacifism, had the effect of with- 
drawing great bodies of English and 
French troops from the western front. 
The Germans know that the forces con- 
fronting them on the west have not 
been so weakened in the past year. They 
have worked out a piece of master- 
strategy with the aid of the dupes and 
traitors in Russia and they are not to 
be blamed for thinking that it’s now 
or never with them, if they would win 
the war. The _ best Ger- 
many in Europe or here have been and 


friends of 


are the pacifists. Her money has not 


heen foolishly spent in fostering all 


kinds of peace movements. 


“Too Late!” 
And the way has been cleared for a 
attack at a time 
when one may believe that the unifica- 
tion of military action planned at the 


tremendous Russian 


recent Paris conference has not had 
time to be put into effect. I shouldn't 
wonder if Lloyd-George still heard in 
his waking dreams the words, “Too 
late!” “Too late!” that have been the 
the epitaph upon all the 
strategy of the Gallipoli 


He must think he was him- 


verdict and 
allies from 
until now. 
self too late and in fatal error when he 
did not meet the advances of the Rus- 
sian revolutionaries or at least allow the 
representatives of British trades union- 
ism to mect them. He lost the Bol- 
sheviki then and according to such a 
paper as the London Express, he lost 
the confidence of the British workers 
too. The prime minister is sore beset, 
with the Liberals falling away from him, 
Labor distrustful of him and Torydom 
ready for anything—possibly even for 
peace—in order to get rid of him and 
the danger that if he wins the war he 
may lead the British people in an as- 
sault upon the ruling caste. There are 
rumors of a lack of harmony in the 
British army and navy. Altogether the 
general outlook is one that cannot fail 
to give comfort to the incurable pessi- 
mists. The British situation cannot be 
heartening to gallant France, and even 
in gallant France a ministry was turned 
out not long ago because it would not 
permit discussion of certain peace pro- 
posals from Germany. 
oy 
Our War 
More and more it looks like this is 
going to finish as our war, That being 
the case all Americans can well wish 
that we were more in the war than we 
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are, that we were taking a larger hand 
and that we were taking it more ex- 
tensively out of the hands of the men 
and the governments who appear un- 
able to cope in strategy, either political 
or military, with the Germans. We 
have not been wise in the war in at 
least one instance. We were too late 
with the help for which Italy asked us, 
and when we helped it was with money 
not with men, after the Italians had 
been driven back to the Tagliamento. 
The United States coming fresh into 
the fight should take a leading part. 
The President has taken leadership in 
political policy. Why not take it in 
military matters? As we are out of 
European rivalries it might be that we 
could consolidate the strategy in the 
hands of an American general-in-chief, 
with whom British and French gen- 
erals can work in better hormany than 
they can with each other. 

Possibly the President’s statement of 
our war aims or, if you will, peace 
aims, may have had some effect of mak- 
ing our co-belligerents shy of us. At 
least they have not yet conjointly and 
detinitely indorsed our declaration of 
purpose. They have their policies. They 
have not yet “denounced’ or repudiated 
their treaties with the Czarist govern- 
ment. If they had they might have 
held the Bolsheviki true to the entente. 
However that may be, the fact is that 
we are spending billions of dollars and 
putting in peril millions of American 
lives in a war which we have good rea- 
son to believe has been bungled from 
the start on the side on which we have 
entered. In the present conditions we 
must make sure that we are not to 
sacrifice our men to the demonstrated 
ineptitude of the allies. 
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Another Think Coming 

If anyone at Washington thought or 
thinks that our going into the war is 
going to dishearten Germany, if anyone 
believes that Germany wouldn't try to 
light once we had shown a determina- 
tion to go in, that person or those per- 
sons have another think coming to 
them. Perhaps some statesmen in Eng- 
land as well as here thought that Ger- 
many, in poker-parlance, would lay 
down before a good strong American 
bluff. The situation to-day shows how 
befooled they were. I have heard it 
intimated that Col. House may have 
gone to the Paris conference in the hope 
that upon his arrival there he would 
lind some intimation that Germany was 
ready to quit. Probably it is untrue. 
But while Col. House was on his way 
to Paris the Germans were manoeuver- 
ing Russia out of the war that they 
might have a freer hand to strike at the 
line of which our forces are now a 
part. Germany’s answer to the Presi- 
dent’s peace address is this concentra- 
tion on the western front. It is now 
impossible that the war shall end solely 
through the throwing of our moral in- 
fluence against Germany and the send- 
ing of a relatively small army oversea. 
The war is not near an end. Germany 
is refreshed in spirit by what has oc- 
curred in Russia, even though her drive 
into Italy has been stopped and is being 
held. And we must not forget that 
Germany knows all those things of 
which Lloyd-George spoke with such 
brutal frankness both in Paris and in 
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the House of Commons. She knows 
we have no such force in the field as 
the Russians have rendered futile, nor 
so many men as Germany can _ bring 
to bear by switching them across her 
own country at a cost that is nothing 
compared with the cost of mobilization 
of our and the co-belligerents’ armies 
and supplies. Germany is going to try 
to win this war now before the United 
States can get in with full strength. She 
must be held until we can get in with 
incalculably greater power. She will be 
held. } 
live Years More 

This is the meaning, I take it, of the 
opinion at Washington, as I noted last 
week, that the war will probably go on 
for five years more. It means that we 
shall have to raise a much larger army, 
that we shall have to build more ships 
and build them faster than we have 
been doing. It means more billions 
of money, absolute government control 
of transportation and manufacturing, 
a more rigid conservation of every re- 
source we have and possibly the con- 
scription of wealth, as well as income, 
and of labor, too. I think the Presi- 
dent sensed all this some time since. It 
must have been in his mind when, after 
telling the Germans we were not fight- 
ing to destroy them or take their ter- 
ritory, he said nevertheless we were in 
the war for a victory, failing any acces- 
sion to our broadly-stated proposals as 
to territory and trade, 
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Let Us Lead 

It is not mere chauvinism to say 
that as this is our war we should take 
charge of it. In three years Great 
sritain and France have tailed to pro- 
duce the so needed military genius, It is in 
no contemptuous spirit that one says it 
is hardly possible they can develop that 
Probably the reason the 
forthcoming was 


genius now. 
man has not been 
because of the old lingering antago- 
nisms between the nations, or because 
of clashes between policies that operated 
to obstruct strategy. Maybe they were 
always postponing working together un- 
til they could agree as to the division 
of the spoils and the rectification of 
boundaries west and east. In any event, 
they have not agreed and they have no 
leader. We have an incalculable stake 
of lives in the game. We have come 
into the fight on their call. They look 
to us for money and supplies of all 
kinds. We are putting so much into the 
chastly-glorious business that we are 
entitled to ask, even to demand a chance 
at the direction thereof, in view of the 
prospect of frightful loss if the old di- 
rection is to continue at the head of the 
enterprise. We are not concerned in 
the old, separating jealousies and rival- 
ries. It is time that we should at least 
have a chance to provide the leader and 
the plan that shail work order out of 
apparent chaos, harmony out of discord, 
and so change things generally that Ger- 
many shall not make the fighting almost 
on her own chosen fields and at her 
own chosen times. Without undue alarm 
a more unsuspected supporter of the 
President than Col. George Harvey may 
agree in all loyalty that as he says in 
the current North American Review, 
“this is the darkest moment since the 
battle of the Marne.” There is no 
occasion for panic. But there is occa- 
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sion that the people should be told more 
than they have been told about the situ- 
ation, It is time to disabuse their minds 
of the idea that when we went in the 
war was all over. When the people 
realize the truth they will come to the 
support of the government in a= spirit 
that will assure limitless sacrifice of 
things they are as yet loth to forego, 
* 
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Let Us Have the Truth 

To this end [I say then, take the lid 
off the news, take the restrictions off the 
press, abolish the censorship that helps 
to keep us in a fool’s paradise, Let the 
people know fully what they have to 
expect, all that is wanted of them, when, 
where and why things go wrong, and 
they will organize victory. In all loy 
alty and fidelity it may be said that, 
aside from what the President has said 
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as to policy, we have been fighting in 
the dark. Above all things, let us aban- 
don the superstition that Germany so 
tears us that she is seeking peace, She 
is not; she is making war and making it 
more brilliantly than ever, with more 
strength than for a year past and the 
granaries, the mines and, possibly, in 
the near future, the man-power of Rus- 
sia and Rumania to draw upon. 
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No Glare 


Refractions 
By W. M. R. 


Ouvr Efficiency Board wants to take 


charge of all appointments in the Public 
Library and the Art Museum. When we 
think of 


Board has done, we don’t think we could 


some things that Efficiency 
view otherwise than with alarm a propo 
sition that that body should have control 


of appointments of even the crew of a 


earbage scow. 


2. 
eee 
. 


WILSON is said to contem- 
Srandeis off the 


bench and 


1 > 
PRESIDENT 


plate takine Louis 1). 


supreme court making him 


director of all the country’s railways 


for the duration of the war I forget 
millions sran 


how many a day Judge 


deis said the railroads could save if 


they were run economically. [don’t 
think the country is ready yet for goy 
ernment ownership. I know that Union 
Labor has 

Probably 
the roads will be pooled and operated 


by the present operating officers but un- 


Labor is not, and Union 


something to say just now. 


der close, direct governmental super- 


vision, perhaps somewhat as Great Brit- 
ain’s railroads have been operated. 
* * 
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ANTICIP 


tions have 


\IED congressional investiga- 


been started, Just as well. 
There have been more than enough ugly 
rumors of jobs and deals and fixed big 
profits in contracts. There are stories 
that have for purpose the dissemination 
idea _ that 


servation is a fake. 


of the food and coal con- 


Let the facts come 


out. But it’s awful to think of what 
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Most Popular 
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Senator Reed of Missouri will do to 
Herbert C. Hoover, once the food con- 


troller is on the stand, 


?, ?. 
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PorTUGAL is having a fine little revo- 
lution, but the event can barely crowd 
on to the newspaper front pages. We 
don’t know what the revolution is about 
but we read that a former Portuguese 
minister to Germany led the successful 
Portugal has been with the 
allies, and has troops on the western 
It has not been stated yet that 
the new government will make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. Still, every 
country has its Bolsheviki and its Ger- 


revolt. 


front, 


mans. 


*. .¢ 
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War is going to revive traffic on the 
The Shipping Board has 
decided to spend $3,360,000 in building 
barges and tugs to carry freight up and 


Mississippi. 


down stream, and relieve the pressure 
Another good and 
needed thing that we couldn't have got 
No telling the 
number of reforms and improvements 
erstwhile realization that 
will come into existence as adjuncts to 


upon the railroads, 


except for the war. 


hopeless of 


the greatest evil that needs reforming 
most of all. 
of of 

Our aldermanic committee is going to 
irame a new strect railway compromise 
ordinance if it can get $5,000 to pay an 
expert to draft the bill. The street rail- 
way company will probably be in bank- 
ruptecy before the bill can be reported. 
It couldn’t get an that 
wouldn’t bankrupt it, so it will go bank- 
rupt without waiting for an ordinance. 


ordinance 


The object of the opposition to the sys- 
tem is to be accomplished, but just think 
what service we shall have as a result of 
the public-spirited fight for better ser 


vice. 
fe of 
In a perfect world, mathematically 


adjusted, there would be no use for the 
Webb bill, permitting combinations for 
export to foreign countries. In a per- 
fect world we wouldn't 


plus to export and all that sort of thing. 


have any sur- 
The argument is perfectly good in “a 
closed world.” But the need to be able 
to compete with other countries for for- 
eign business is vital in the world as it 
and our manufacturers and = other 
producers should not be kept from a 


share in that trade by criminal statutes. 
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Tue British talk as if they were go- 
ing to hold Jerusalem forever, now they 
have taken it. That doesn’t sound like 
no annexations and no indemnities. It 
sounds like a dismemberment of Tur- 
key. If the allies win this present war 
they may have to fight Great Britain to 
make her let go of anything in her 
hands at its ending. Russia is the only 
country in the war that has relinquished 
a claim to anything she coveted. She 
has said she doesn’t want Constantinople 
that she plotted for throughout a cen- 
tury. 
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THat supreme court decision that 
labor unions cannot unionize establish- 
ments that are run by their owners on 
the principle of the open shop, will not 
conduce to the contentment of organized 
labor. This makes unlawful all the 
peaceable methods by which union men 
have contrived to get to the non-union 
men in such places and bring them into 
the union. The gravamen of the new 
offense is that it is an inducement to 
workers to break free contracts, The 
law may be all right, but that hoary 
superstition of the workingman’s free- 
dom of contract should be cast into the 
limbo of forgotten things. This new 
ruling will put an end to picketing. It 
will prevent union men from reasoning 
with men who may have taken their 
places on strike. The court’s theory is 
that picketing and propaganda are de- 
signed more to hurt employers than to 
help unionism. This is a very fine dis- 
tinction indeed, It gives the employer 
full swing in enforcing contracts with 
employes forbidding them from joining 
labor unions. We may hear from this 
decision in uncomfortable fashion be- 
fore we are out of the war. From the 
point of view of the newer economics 
and sociology the decision is distinctly 
and decidedly reactionary. 
2, of. 
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Dr. A. T. Stitt, the founder of the 
osteopathic school of medicine, died at 
Kirksville, Mo., on Wednesday. Regu- 
lar physicians flouted osteopathy. But 
osteopathy has flourished wonderfully. 
Too many people have testified to the 
beneficence of the method of treatment 
in the proper adjustment of anatomical 
mechanism, to justify anyone in saying 
there is nothing in it. There are some 
points in its favor, for manifestly if a 
man’s physical anatomy is out of order 
and can be adjusted by certain manipu- 
lations he is helped thereby. Osteopathy 
cannot cure everything. Certain votaries 


of the cult claimed it could and thus 
hurt it more than they helped it 
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SILVER is coming to the front as a 
money metal again, Also there is strong 
support of the validity of the quantita- 
tive theory of money in the revival of 
the proposals of bimetallism at. this 
However, there is no talk of free 
silver. There never was any objection 
to the coinage of the metal at a fixed 
ratio if all the countries of civilization 
would agree to it. ‘The flaw in the free 
silver. propaganda was that it proposed 
that this country should coin silver at the 


time. 


ratio of sixteen to one without asking 
consent of any 
Any money is 


the co-operation and 
other nation on earth. 
good if everybody will accept it at its 
full value everywhere. 
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Ir would do us all good if everybody 
would Karl Liebknecht’s book, 
“Militarism,” published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. We need an army 
now and we need it badly, but having 
an army does not necessarily mean mili- 
What militarism was in Ger- 


read 


tarisim. 
many ten years ago Liebknecht tells in 
this book, It was published in 1907 and 
the author was imprisoned for it, Lieb- 
knecht saw what militarism was coming 
to—this war. He found it the most 
protean thing in Germany. It entered 
distorted every- 
It was the influ- 
every 


into and colored and 
thing in German life. 
back of all coercion and 
It was the mainstay of 
Essentially it is capi- 
It is class-conscious in 


ence 
exploitation. 

every iniquity. 
talistic at core, 
that its underlying purpose is to keep 
the drone class in power and to suppress 
all class-conscious manifestations by 
the workers. The thoroughness with 
which Liebknecht has gone into his sub- 
ject is tremendous. You'd not think a 
book written so long ago could be so 
vital and you’d never dream that so 
small a volume could contain such a 
comprehensive setting-forth of the par- 
ticulars in which militarism is in the 
highest degree anti-social. There is an 
excellent brief sketch of the author by 
one who signs himself “A Personal 
Friend of Karl Liebknecht.” Therein 
we find that he is a brave man as well 
as a man of keen Hegelian brain. He 
is the son of a father of the same stripe. 
Karl alone in the Reichstag stood out 
against this present war. He said in 
August, 1914, that those who profit from 
the war desired war with America. He 
said the government misled the people 
and even misled the Reichstag by con- 
He is now in prison mak- 
ing shoes. He has recanted nothing 
and probably the men at the head of 
affairs in Germany are more afraid of 
this man behind bars than they are of 
any of their foes in arms. He is a true 
Internationalist. His book may be some- 


cealing facts. 


‘what behind these times: we know so 


much of militarism in action that we 
didn’t know in 1907. But this little vol- 
ume contains the germ of all that has 
befallen since August, 1914. 
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Join the Red Cross. 
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Lay in a stock of saving certificates. 
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Merry Christmas! 
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The Rookie’s Reaction 
By Walter R. Agard 


So a psychological commission is now 
engaged in measuring our mental apti- 
tude and adaptability for various types 
of service in the national army. Who 
can guess what incredible revelations 
may be brought about by these voca- 
tional experts? We who have been 
paper-hangers it may be are better 
fitted by far for the signal corps, and 
we former professors of Greek perhaps 
have that unique intellectual equipment 
which makes one well-nigh invaluable 
as a camp cook. All honor to this at- 
tempt at efficiency and fairness in mili- 
tary organization, Yet many of us have 
already been analyzing the reaction of 
our own minds to this extraordinary 
condition of living in our camp, and, 
being chiefly New England men, we 
are naturally and traditionally experts 
in introspection, So it may well appear 
that we strike unusual depth in our re- 
flections. As for myself, I cannot say 
with certainty yet what branch of the 
service I am peculiarly fitted for, but 
| have a sneaking suspicion that it is 
for the Red Cross rather than the heavy 
field artillery. 


The prevailing attitude among the 
men on the roll of honor of our new 
army I am very sure is stoicism, verg- 
ing on fatalism. This war is a sorry 
business; it’s no joke, being torn away 
from a home long enjoyed, or, in- 
iinitely worse, one just started; giving 
up a career in business lately assured 
aiter long  uneertainty; leaving as 
memories only an iesthetic argosy, gay 
and poignant voyages in color and 
sound sensation, with a hundred luring 
seas right at hand. These are things 
not lightly relinquished for the simple 
relief of compulsion in even a worthy 
single cause, So one must candidly say 
that the characteristic spirit of the camp 
is not one of spontaneous enthusiasm or 
gay abandon, Yes, it is a sorry busi- 
ness; but it must apparently be done, 
so of course it is to be done. Whatever 
is due to come will be borne doubtless 
in the same patient way. Mr. Bourne 
calls this acquiescence. So it is, but 
there is no shame in that, to be sure: 
the attitude can be criticised only on 
grounds of inflexibility and lack of hu- 
mor, never for any lack of high and 
worthy seriousness, The troubles are 
heing packed away honestly and cour- 
ageously in the old kit bag, however 
What light- 


heartedness appears is of that pathetic 


wan the smile inmay_ be. 


or brutal sort which justifies calling the 
men philosophers in the definition im- 
plied by the gentle-minded lady who 
said: “Be philosophical, my dear; re- 
solve just not to think about it.” 

— 

Uncertainty breeds humor, however, 
and the drabness is touched up with 
“Where do we go from 
here, boys?” is a very significant song; 
it can be sung with real feeling when 
men make up their packs on a few 
hours’ notice, hastily telegraph home 
darkly 
guessed at, ———— means, we surmise, 
that you will be taken right to the river 
bank and dropped on transports with 
steam up; but it may be Camp ———, 
which means France sooner or later, but 


gayer flashes. 


and are entrained for parts 
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a little later; or it may be simply the 
prospect of a strange, drawling winter 
in Georgia. This is a great uncertainty, 
that keeps a spark of nervous humor 
thrilling in even the most calloused 
sensibility. 


Many are the minor uncertainties. 
One is when the leggings will arrive, 
so you can meet your best girl with 
killing effect next Sunday. Speaking 
of next Sunday, the query arises wheth- 
er an unkind providence in the person 
of the first sergeant will put you on 
kitchen police duty for that date, thus 
ruining the one welcomed day in seven. 
seing on kitchen police is no joke, in 
spite of O’Hara. ©O’Hara, it seems, was 
naughty, and so received as punish- 
ment kitchen police duty for a week, 
He wrote home oi his appointment to 
this office of trust and responsibility, 
and was credited in the local paper with 
a promotion to the police force of Camp 
Devens. At first we were kept amused 
by the possibility of more glass-eyed 
and active-tuberculosis draftees staying 
a week longer; they were sent up by 
patriotic local boards who wanted to 
have a record quota; that they succeed- 
ed in this laudable ambition is being 
earnestly claimed by the physicians in 


camp. I must confess myself to a mild 
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and innocent curiosity as to how much 
hash I will get when I am the 149th in 
the cafeteria line of 150, or how clean 
the dishwater in the two little pans will 
be under similar circumstances. 

Yes, a few draftees are rejected, and 
sent back, strange to say, to normal life ; 
they are the pieces of the game that 
seem, somehow, hack in the closet laid. 
An apt simile, this: a veritable checker 
board of nights and days. That some- 
one knows about it all we do not doubt, 
for orders come, men go. Jut as we 
are hither and thither moved, we out- 
grow a bit the sodden pessimism of 
Omar, and the expectancy of the unex 
pected, the hope of the improbable, give 
us gentle anticipations of the morrow. 


I suppose before long great-hearted 


and resolute-willed—and very simple- 
minded—men will go lecturing around 
the country about this military life 
bringing us (as it has brought other 
soldiers) bang-up against the great 
fundamentals of life, the eternal veri- 
(ies, the main, central simple objectives. 
This is earnest and well meant rhetoric; 
one might wish it were true; but I hope 
it will be sharply challenged by our 
minds before we draw our conclusions. 

I cannot speak for the fighting sol- 
diers, to be sure, They say they are 
having soul-cleansing and rich, glowing 
experiences, Such war doubtless offers 


1 


to some boys. I remember reading a 


college lad’s letter. He described him- 
munitions 


while 


self as lounging under a 


truck, reading Snappy Stories, 


sets 
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shrapnel and shells were playfully 
bursting about him. He took time to 
scribble this note, in which he said: 
“I’m thankful for what this war is do- 
ing for me. It has grown hair on my 
chest, taught me to obey disagreeable 
orders graciously, and wiped away the 
damn superlicial attitude of college.” I 
am reminded of the statements of off- 
cers, to the effect that at last they had 
sloughed off the conventionalities, the 
veneer; their lives had become for the 
first time unified, clarified, coherent. 
Both of these naive and sincere expres- 
sions seem to me to show obviously 
that these men had so pitifully little to 
slough off. The environment of peace, 
the opportunities of college, for in- 
stance, were a thousand-fold richer in 
chances for greatness of spirit; and it 
is a startling commentary on the lad’s 
sensitiveness of response to see how un- 
awakened it was to fine and subtle and 
complex appeals. Is it true, then, that 
war makes one richly developed because 
war induces certain sincere reactions? 
Not if the reactions are essentially com- 
monplace, obvious, unrefined. Oh, how 
I am disgusted with those popular 
preachers of morality who talk about 
the veneer of civilization, as if culture 
were a block of dead wood! Rather it 
is a living tree, dependent for growth, 
vigor and beauty upon the continued 
exploration and complexity of its roots 
and leaves. The latest word in litera- 
ture, music, science and philosophy is 
not a superficiality; it is the richness, 
complexity, joy of life, that alone make 
living tolerable. To assert that the 
sloughing off of these or the opportunity 
for them, the descent to plain food, 


plain dirt, plain blood, means a shedding 
of superficiality, is to say that the 
amoeba’s existence is the only vital and 
fundamental thing in experience. 

So I must imagine to be the case 
among the fighting men. No one will 
deny that the energies of many are now 
for the first time really aroused. But 
there are three obvious interpretations 
of this fact. Some of these fellows, 
even our officers, are merely very 
young, and they have hitherto been too 
immature to respond to any great spir- 
itual stimuli, Restless before a confus- 
ing environment which they were un- 
able to analyze, or else blasé in an early 
conformity to conventional modes of 
reaction, no wonder they have grasped 
eagerly at the sound reality of this sim- 
ple experience. And there are many of 
them (let us say to ourselves with 
shame) who have never had the chance 
to respond; men whose natures have 
been numbed by a mechanical and vis- 
ionless routine of shop, office or col- 
lege. And fewest of all, I suspect, are 
those singularly blunt and stupid spirits 
that are incapable of realizing the gra- 
cious and genuinely satisfying experi- 
ences of life. We may be glad that all 
these men have now finally become 
thrilled; but they had best not believe, 
in the first full flush of an idea, that 
they must issue dicta on the value of 
all human experience! No, to submit 
to this war business means a sacrifice, 
temporary at least, and for some of us 
final, of the finest things that all evolu- 
tion has produced; and the sacrifice is 
a hideous one, sickening, terrible. It is 
lightened only by the faith that it is a 
temporary one and necessary; made ex- 
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cusable only by the hope of thus safe- 
vuarding and creating a greater oppor- 
tunity for precisely such cultural de- 
velopment in the future. But let it 
never be glorified for its own sake, on 
the ground that it has displaced a lesser 
order, In spite of the fine stoicism, 
the cool and ardent courage, the patient 
and reckless faith it has produced, it is 
essentially a stimulus of a lower, less 
imaginative, less vital sort than the less 
unified but more pregnant appeals of a 
peace culture. 


Whether this is true or not in the 
front line trenches, it is surely so here 
in camp. “Routine,” a man said, “is 
my middle name, and I want to forget 
the day I was christened.” Marching, 
digging, shooting, paring potatoes, 
washing your cast-iron fork in democra- 
tized dish-water, adopting the new 
standard of truth based on military 
rank, doing disagreeable jobs gracious- 
ly, growing hair on the chest—these are 
all routine, brutish, unimaginative jobs, 
and to be treated as such, endured only 
because they are sadly necessary, 


There are compensations, Looking 
at the mush-room town of thirty thou- 
sand by night, blazing barracks, row on 
row; sitting in a crowded (and greatly 
appreciated) “Y. M. Hut,” where a first- 
rate violinist is playing a programme 
of rag and Fritz Kkreisler, artistically 
blended; noticing a college instructor 
and a drummer jogging elbows while 
they read magazines around the fire- 
place or write home; shoving my way 
among a mob of tive thousand gathered 
to hear “Oh, Boy:” talking spiritedly 
about free love and the end of the war 
with the teamster bunking next me on 
my right,—considering all this, I am 
persuaded that this affair means clear 
vain for democracy, Men are learning 
to work and feel together, chiefly in a 
clean and yigorous fashion; many are 
having the chance to hear good speak- 
crs, see good movies, hear good music, 
play good games, read good books, for 
the first time in their lives; and. the 
chance is almost a compulsion, for time 
must be killed. My heart was singular- 
ly responsive to a clumsy farmer lad 
who happened across an Odyssey. in 
the original, in one of the Y. M. C. A. 
libraries, and, remembering academy 
days, burrowed into it with set jaw for 
an hour, trving to catch the spell of its 
“surge and thunder.” Oh, yes, in spite 
of the popularity of sickening senti- 
mentality in songs (I have even heard 
“The Baggage Coach Ahead” sung and 
listened to seriously) and the continu- 
ous and vacuous profanity, one feels 
that the future for democracy is con- 
siderably brighter because of the com- 
munity of thought, feeling and action 
that these training camps are making 
to be. Who shall say, even among us 
stoical, routine-driven impotent pieces 
of the game, that were the war to end 
to-morrow, this camp life could not to 
advantage be continued for a year, espe- 
cially if constructive, cultural elements 
were to take the place of much of the 
military routine? The war end to- 
morrow? In more ways than one it 
might actually work democracy harm. 
~-From The New Republic, Dec. 8, 1917. 
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Coming Shows 


ield and Mayo'’s genial, jovial, rol 
licking comedy “Twin Beds” comes to 
the Jefferson theatre Sunday night for 
its fourth visit in two years. “Twin 
Beds” tells the story of three couples 
who live in a fashionable apartment 
house with apartments directly above 
each other, who begin by loathing the 
neighborliness they cannot escape and 
finally move to another part of town 
only to discover that their troubles ac- 
company them. Each act has a new 
wave of fun; the complications are in- 
tensely droll and the dialogue is to the 
point. 


* 
“° 


“Flirtation,’ a musical satire on col- 
lege life, will be the leading attraction 
at the Columbia next week. Other 
numbers will be Hiatt and Geer, the 
high-gear boys, singing, talking and 
fun; Strassler’s animals; Yama_ broth- 
ers in a_ sensational wire act; Julian 
Hall, the versatile boy; Haddon and 
Norman, character comedy songs and 
patter; Norvelle brothers, acrobatic 
musicale; the Universal weekly, and 
other turns to be announced later. 

; 


*.° 


A new musical hit called “Paradise 
Valley” will be the leading feature of 
the Grand Opera House bill next week. 
The book is adapted from ‘Peaceful 
Valley,” in which Sol Smith Russell 
won honors. Among the musical num- 
hers are “She’s Just a Little Angel,” 
“Calling Me.’ “Nosey Moon” and “The 
Masquerade.” Other acts will be the 
Thomas trio, the bounding tramps: 
Mack Maybelle in “Her Voice,” a sing- 
ing, talking and dancing absurdity; EKd- 
wards and Louise in a vaudeville sur- 
prise; and the Universal weekly. Of 
special interest in the last named is 
the “Champions of the World” series, 
showing famous fighters, champion 
wrestlers, billiard players and other 
celebrities of the sporting world, in 


action. 


- 
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Silly Watson and his Oriental bur- 
lesquers are coming to the Standard 
next week with three new comedies in 
which Leo Stevens stars as the chief 
comedian. The audience will be kept 
laughing throughout the performance, 
the only intermission being to allow the 
handsome chorus to display their gor- 
eeous gowns. Special features are the 
making of a large flag from small pieces 
of cloth, and a very large clectrical 


flag. 


The Wkatzenjammer Wids have been 
lifted bodily from the pages of the col 
ered supplements and placed behind the 
footlights in a musical comedy bearing 
their name, which will come to the 
American theatre next week. All the 
characters in this amusing series ot 
cartoons will be on hand. The play is 
produced under the direction of (iaz- 
zolo, Gatts and Clifford, who have pro 
vided a handsome scenic environment 


and excellent chorus. 


?, 
“* 


The headliner at the Orpheum for the 
coming week will be Eddie Leonard 
and company in a southern story with 
musical setting, called “The Minstrel’s 
Return.” Leonard is popular here and 
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comes at the request of Orpheum pa- 


Mar 
insight 


trons. Leona La will mystify the 


with her into the 
Wife 
sband who has 


audience 


future, “The Saver,” a_playlet 


dealing with a hn a ten 
for philandering, will be present- 


Ardell and 
scheduled are “In the 


cle ncy 
ed by Franklyn 
Other 


company. 
number 


Dark,’ a mystery melodrama novelty; 
Olea and Mishka, Russian dancers; 
Mabel Russell (Mrs. Eddie Leonard) 


Jim and 
About 


Jordan girls; 


What You Like;” 
Harkins in “They Valk 
Their Neighbors:” the 
and the Orpheum travel weekly. 


in. ~Call-tt 
Marian 


“° 
“The Million Dollar Dolls,’ the 
wondertul beauty show, with two of 
the best comedians in) burlesque—Cliff 


Friedell 


afternoon for a 


and Scotty -come to 


Sunday 


Sragdon 
the Gayety 
dolls will appear in 
entitled “In Doll 
produced and staged under the 
John J, 


week’s stay. The 
a new two-act comedy 
Land,” 


personal direction of Jermon. 


The show is replete with whistleable 
tunes and good dance music. 

ote 
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Symphony 
At the fourth pair of regular 
phony concerts to be given Friday atter- 
night, the 
a solo artist. 


sym- 
noon and Saturday orchestra 
featured instead of 
has been prepared to 
work 


will he 
The programme 
this end and includes a new 
played from manuscript, the symphonic 
Whitthorne. An- 


number will be the 


fantasia “Ranga” by 


ether first time 
suite “A 


“Rhapsodie Italia” 


Jean Hure” by Casella, whose 


so pleased symphony 


patrons last year. The remaining num- 


ber is Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4 


in F minor, which is the only compo- 


sition of the great Russian that has 


any humorousness of character. 


Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, .\merican 


soprano, noted as an interpreter of chil- 
dren’s songs and_ stories, will be the 
soloist at Sunday's “Pop” concert. She 


~Moczart’s 
“Mar- 


group of songs 


will give an operatic aria 


“Deh vieni non terdar”’ from the 


riage of Figaro’—and a 
with piano accompaniment, one of which 
will have a violin obligato played by 
Michel Gusikoff. 
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Letters From the People 


Righting Literary History 
New York City, Dec. 4, 
l:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


1917, 


I note with regret that in your very 
excellent review in the Mrrror of No- 
vember 30, of Christopher Morley’s 


’ 


for a Little House,” you credit 
Page & Co. with publishing 
Doubleday, Page & Co. pub- 
“Parnassus on Wheels,” 
for a Little House” is a 


“Songs 
Doubleday, 
the book. 
lish Morley’s 
but “Songs 
Doran book. 
Very truly yours, 
Ropert C, Hovvipay, 
Doran Co., 


for George H. Publishers. 
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Blink 
he knows the 

Blank—Y es, 
tangled with 
Town Topics, 


He’s in society so long I sup- 
pose ropes. 
it seems he’s always en- 


some woman or 


other.— 


Goldenhair and Curlyhead 


By Allan Upward 


Two little wheels that never rest; 
Two litle 


That 


squirrels in a nest, 

scamper round, they know not 
why ; 

Two little scholars from the sky, 

That learn our stupid ways instead, 

Were Goldenhair and Curlyhead. 

A tiny maid was Goldenhair, 

With eyes as blue as chinaware; 

A baby boy was Curlyhead, 

No apple’s cheeks so round and red. 

A dear old home beside the sea 

They filled all day with noise and glee, 

Yet never quarreled in their play; 

They were too small to know the way, 

\ dearer couple never were 

Than Curlyhead and Goldenhair. 


Home is a place where mothers live, 


And it is glad on Christmas Eve, 


Then Santa Claus, who never knocks, 

Comes down and fills the children’s 
socks; 

Then holly berries deck the wall; 


For crumbs the pretty robins call; 

To stir the pudding huge will make 
The children’s chubby fingers ache! 
And O, will be 
When father’s ship comes home from 


what revels there 


sea! 


For weeks and weeks before the day 
There are two little tongues that say— 
“Is Christmas Day quite sure to come? 
Will Santa Claus have really some 
Not very splendid toys to spare 

For Curlyhead and Goldenhair ?” 

And every time the mother said— 
“My Goldenhair, my Curlyhead, 

All other things I promise you, 

Pray God to bring your father too!” 
But Curlyhead and Goldenhair 

They heeded not the mother’s care; 
They were too small to think of woe; 


They only laughed—“‘Of course we 
know 

That father will come home,” they 
said, 


“To Goldenhair and Curlyhead.” 


But day by day a raging wind 

Rose like a giant fierce and blind, 
And trampling over moor and lea, 
Went forth to wrestle with the sea. 
And night by night the mother wept 
\nd listened, while the children slept. 
And ever dismal tales went round 

Of missing ships and seamen drowned 
On Christmas Eve the mother rose; 
All day with drooping head she goes; 
Ah, how shall words like death be said 
To Goldenhair and Curlyhead ? 


Two little children cannot wait, 

Each minute running to the gate. 

“Oh father, father, where is he? 

Why doesn’t he come home from sea?” 

Two little loving hearts are sore, 

Two little faces clouded o’er. 

“O mother, does he know,” they say, 

“Tt is so close to Christmas Day? 

And know how very much we care, 

His Curlyhead, his Goldenhair?” 

The mother’s cheeks are wet with 
tears: 

“Your father knows, father hears, 

But he has sailed, ah! far away, 

Where it is always Christmas Day. 


your 
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We, too, shall reach that happy shore, 


head . ia * But father will come back no more, 
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————__| The mother at her work must be. 

Two little goblins dressed in white 
| That peep and flutter through the night, 
1 Two little ghosts glide out of bed— 


0!” OH BOY! Ah, Goldenhair, ah, Curleyhead! 
° | Four feet that patter on the stair; 


What do those tiny burglars there? 


woe: ! 
» we OH JO \ e Those footfalls sound so soft and low, 


No mother’s ear can ever know. 
\long the passage dark they glide; 
The kitchen door is standing wide; 


HOT WATER Within, ah, what strange prize are these 


a Great giant boots with leathern knees? 
Every Morning The wading boots that father wore, 
A fisherman along the shore. 
F What heavy burden up the stair 
— Drags Curleyhead, drags Goldenhair ? 
When in the bed they climb once more 


pt 

ept. | A RUUD WATER Their socks are strewn upon the floor: 
Those boots stand side by side instead, 

ned. | HEATER Near Goldenhair and Curlyhead. 
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When Jesus comes to-night and brings 4 
Father, they would be much too small, i 
oa?” RU He could not get him in at all! \ 
UD WATER | So that is why the boots are there,” | 


Said Curlyhead and Goldenhair. 
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She cannot answer them for shame. : 
’ . > 
“Tf little children have such faith, > SAINT LOUIS MO 
apes ; > ~ 
1019 LOCUST ST. O why do I despair?” she saith. 2 , 
vith one maid “Like yours must be the angels’ joy, $ 
cs ae a My little girl, my little boy!” 3 
4 { 
ars, R. J. ANDERSON, Mer. ; : $ 5 
The morning broke. From far away 3 j 
= a eee The bells rang in the Christmas Day. @¢ 
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Fhe morning broke: who was it crept 


Yo where his little children slept? 


who is le 


Phe bells sound merry: ; 

In leathern boots above lis knee? 
With face that bears the weatherstains 
Qi winter storms and tropic rains? 


What touch of bearded lips can make 


Two little voices crying break 

“Father! O father! Is it you? 

We knew you would come back! We 
knew !” 

Perhaps not idle was your prayer, 

O Curlyhead, O | Goldenhair! 

Hl tidings are not always true; 

Sometimes the missing ship comes 
through ; 

On earth some blessed angels roam; 

From some far shores the Tost come 
home. 


Thus even the sea gave up its dead 
To Goldenhair and Curleyhead. 
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Legs 
What do you see as you walk the street, 
Shapeless, shapely, big, petite, 


Now, alas! no longer a treat? 


Legs! 

Legs in black and legs in brown, 

Legs disclosed through a Seymour gown, 
below where the skirt comes down, 


' 
a 
legs! 


Leyes 


of all kinds, thick and thin, 
bowed out and legs bowed in, 
sometimes that make you grin, 


re 
t 


Leys! 


with curves that delight the eye, 
where the skirt is much too high, 


oe 
Je 
uv 


— 
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you hurriedly hasten by, 
legs! 

Legs so tat they make you laugh, 

Legs with a pitiful dwindling calf, 

too much disclosed by halt, 

' 


Legs! 


Legs 


Legs in soft silk smoothly ciad, 
in cotton, but not half bad, 


like dear Aunt Mary had, 


Legs 
Legs 
Leys! 
All you see as you walk the street, 
Seen till the landscape is replete. 
Kverywhere your eves they meet 
LEGS! 
Irom Town Topics 


J J * 
°° 9 *,° 
A young man who was not particular- 


the 
with a 


ly entertaining was monopolizing 


attention of a débutante 


lot of uninteresting conversation. “Now, 


pretty 


my brother.” he remarked in the course 
of a dissertation on his family, “is just 
the opposite cf me in every respect. Do 
brother?” “No,” the 
“but I 


you know my 


débutante replied demurely, 


should like to.” 


* * J 
#° %e %° 


His face pinched and drawn. 
With faltering footsteps he wended his 


“Kind 


Was 


way among the bustling crowd. 
sir,” he suddenly exclaimed, “will you 
not give me a loaf of bread for my 
wife and little The 
regarded him not unkindly. “Far be it 
from me,” he rejoined, “to take adyan- 
destitution. Keep your 
not want 


ones ?” stranger 


tage of 
wife and 
them.” 


your 


little ones; TI do 


Marts and Money 


A tedious and dispiriting state oj 


af 
fairs in Wall street nowadays 3u15/- 
ness continues to shrink, and profes 


sional sentiment is strongly tinged with 


timorous doubts, if not with genuine 


There’s no detiniteness of 
If a 
leading operator can be cornered at al] 


pessimism, 
opinion in representative circles, 
in direct or cross-examination, he re- 
luctantly declares that good stocks are 
cheap, but that they might go still lower, 
and should, therefore, be bought solel 
hy people who can afford to pay the 
full amounts and have the certificates 
transierred to their names. Astonishing 
contusion of minds prevails even in the 


“consultation rooms” of concerns whose 


avowed business it is to furnish sta- 
tistical information and “reliable ad- 
vice” to their subscribers at so much 


per week or month, It is highly amus- 
to read the monthly letters of this 


kind of 


ing 
institutions. They are remi- 
niscent of the oracles of ancient Greece. 
Odd-lot buying is proceeding apace, ac- 
cording to the statements of prominent 
brokers, It is 
Hoating 


steadily reducing the 
both of investment 
and speculative stocks, and should be- 


supplies 


fore lone cause a cessation of the down- 
ward movement throughout the list. But 
still the 
unexpected and the imponderable. This 
was sufficiently shown the other day, 
Morgan & Co. liquidated 
thousands of standard shares for 
British 


traders have to reckon with 


when J. P. 
mally 
thie 

and 


the 
the 
same 


account of government 
the 


were 


re-inves‘ed proceeds in 
the that 
Hoated in the United States a year or 


bonds of party, 


two The stocks disposed of had 


ago. 


originally been put up as_ collateral, 
hut been made subject to sale whenever 
other and equally meritorious securities 
provided instead. — Exactly 
substituted stocks and bonds 
would much like to 
P. Morgan & Co. prefer 


is now 


could be 
the 
are, Wall 
know, but J. 


what 
street 
to maintain discreet silence. It 
clearly understood that the sharp de- 
cline in the price of Pennsylvania rail- 
road shares must be regarded as _ the 
outcome, mostly, of this British liqui- 
The current quotation is 44!%, 
against 673, on January 25 last. Other 
stocks known to have been affected by 


dation. 


the same occurrence are Atchison com- 


mon and preferred, Great Northern, 
New York Central, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, and Union Pacific. 


There’s good reason for surmising that 
the British treasury 
large blocks of General Electric and 
United States Steel preferred. The di- 
rectorial crowd of the Mercantile Ma- 


disposed also of 


rine Co. has declared an extra pre- 
ferred dividend of $10. Wall street 
felt sorely disappointed. It had ex- 


pected a good deal more than that,—a 
complete settlement of the 82 per cent 
in arrears. A week ago the price of 
the preferred was 96; at this moment 
it is 91. The tigure for the common 
stock has fallen from 26 to 2114. There 
was a semblance of cheerfulness, how- 
ever, when the Utah Copper and a few 
other metal-producing corporations de- 
clared their usual quarterly dividends. 
The news was thought auspicious, it 
having been feared for some weeks that 
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» veneral slashing of rates of payment 


would be unavoidable in December. 
fhe Chino and Kennecott lowered their 
quarterly amounts from $2.50 and $1.50 
to $2 and $1, respectively. Quoted fig- 


jor these two stocks indicate that 


ures 
the course of anticipatory liquidation 
has been sufficiently extensive. Com- 


pared with the low marks set on No- 
vember & they denote gains of five or 
six points, Judging by latest accounts, 
the Kennecott has become the owner of 
seven hundred thousand shares of the 
Utah. A year back it held a little more 
than five hundred thousand. Steel com- 
mon is down to 863g. The sapient 
signors of the exchange insist that this 
quotation means a new bear tip, it be- 
ing over two points under the minimum 
of November 8 There’s no impetuous 
rush to suit action to thought, how- 
ever. Indiscriminate selling for short 
account is taboo under recent rulings of 
the stock exchange officials. Besides, 
Steel common has depreciated $52 since 
last May, and owners still get quarterly 
dividends ot $4.25. A cut to $3 or $2.50 
has already been atoned for, anticipa- 
torily. ‘The presidential message made 
a good impression, generally speaking, 
even though it foreshadowed at least 
another year of terrific fighting. The 
ringing denunciation of excessive proli- 
teering had but slightly disadvantageous 
bearing upon market values. It was 
argued that the drastic readjustment 
already effected should serve as a re- 
liable preventive of another collapse in 
the event of new taxative or regulative 
enactments at Washington, The com- 
merece commission's report regarding 
railroad affairs caused quite a_ little 
“spurt” for a tew hours. Advances 
varied from three to tive points in nu- 
merous important cases. But there was 
a prompt relapse when it became ap- 
parent that Morgan and other banking 
interests were judiciously disposing of 
all the stocks the market could readily 
Hnsorb, It is the consensus of opinion, 
at present, that the government will 
take important, epochal action at all 
early date in order to end the various 
troubles railroad companies have to con- 
tend with under existing conditions 
The senate has already nullitied that 
clause of the Clayton act which pro- 
hibits railroad directors from being on 
the boards of corporations furnishing 
railroad supplies. Nulliticatory legisla- 
tion will soon be passed also in respect 
to the ban on pooling agreements, What 
attracted the attention of financiers and 
speculators particularly in the report of 
the commerce commission was the fol 
lowing passage: “In addition, they 
should be provided from the govern 
ment treasury with financial assistance 
in the form of loans or advances for 
capital purposes in such amounts, on 
such considerations, and under such 
supervision of expenditure as may be 
determined by appropriate authority.” 
Right happy and far-reaching were the 
conclusions Wall street folk drew from 
the words cited. Some thought they 
presaged a guaranty of present dividend 
rates, or, at any rate, such an enhance- 
ment of railroad credit as should bring 
4 very substantial improvement in the 
quoted values of all securities now out- 
Unfortunately, the return of 
blithe spirits was promptly followed by 
another relapse into doubts and gloomi- 


standing. 
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ness. The renewal of liquidation was 
fostered, im pari, by somewhat porten 
tous news from Italy, the declaration 
of an armistice along the Russian and 
Rumanian fronts, and increasing weak- 
ness in the prices of French municipal 
bonds owned in the United States. The 
average value of these securities now 
is 82. The Taris 6s were marketed at 
9G in i916. Lyons, Marseilles and 
Bordeaux 6s fetched 967g to 97 last 
April. 


likewise in Anglo-French 5s. The pres- 


Increased selling asserted itself 


ent quotation for them is 89!4, a figure 
implying a net yield of over 8 per cent. 
It should be noted, also, that City of 
Tokio 5 per cent bonds are down to 70. 
There are marvelous bargains obtain- 
able these days. The inquiry for them 
is not at all what it might or should be, 
however. The I-dare-not mood is too 
widely prevalent. The money market 
is firm, Stiff rates are likely to be in 
effect in the next few weeks, in prepara- 
tion for the January settlements, which 
should total more than $325,000,000. The 
quotation for silyer indicates further 
immodest improvement, in response, no 
doubt, to somewhat mystifying though 
encouraging reports about the intentions 
of Washington and London respecting 
purchases and a partial remonetization 
of the white metal. The New York 
venting Post has lately printed the 
following dispatch trom its Paris cor- 
respondent: “The rise in the price of 
silver has not been wholly unconnected 
with the disorganization of the Latin 
Union and with the growing needs of 
circulating media in countries like Italy 
—needs which will be increased beyond 
all present calculations as soon as [el- 
gium and France are freed and open to 
reconstruction, It is not probable, how- 
ever, that any such use of silver would 
evo farther than that limited bimetallism 
of the Latin Union which fixes a par 
rate of the silver money common. to 
its nations. The war seems to have 
proved that such internationalized — sil 
ver is not mere token money; for in 
Switzerland the French five-frane pieces 
have remained at par with Swiss money, 
while the French banknote has suffered 
the depreciation of exchange.” Very 
significant, [| think, Wall) street paid 
but scant attention to the declaration of 
war against Austria. It was regarded 
as a mere formality. Italian exchange 
continues to move erratically and = ex- 
tensively, The current rate is &.27 lire 
This represents a considerable better 
ment when contrasted with the recent 
minimum of 8.96, but is still far below 
the normal of 5.19. The quotation for 
Russian rubles remains at 13 cents, as 
compared with a normal of 52. For 
the 614 per cent bonds of the Russian 
vovernment the ruling price is 54; that 
for the 35's is 4514 

The National City Bank of New 
York announced a few days ago that 
the maturing coupon from the internal 
514 per cent ruble loan would be paid 
at the rate of 14 cents per ruble. A 
substantial portion of this issue, also, 
is owned by investors in the United 
States. Russian finances are in an ap 
pallingly chaotic condition, The ulti 
mate outcome is unpredictable. 

fe 
finance in St. Louts 
They still have a market on Fourti: 


street. The daily sessions accomplish 





MEMBER 
| FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


FRANKLIN BANK 


(ORGANIZED 1867) 


BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON AVE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $1,300,000.00 


Solicits accounts of Individuals, Firms and 
Corporations 


A% interest paid on time deposits. 


3} % interest paid on savings accounts. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


The Franklin Bank has joined the Federal Reserve Banking 
System, established by the Government to give greater 
financial stability and strength to the member banks and 
protection to the depositors. You can give your support to 
this great Government enterprise and also obtain its pro- 
tection for your money by becoming one of our depositors. 











Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 











Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. Eighth St Bond Dept. 




















Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust »«« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Maip 1735, Central 377-R 











mighty littke though. They witness in at prevailing prices. They are sitting 
convincing fashion to lack of initiativ« tight. ‘They are firmly clinging to the 
and confusion of minds among inves hope that sooner or later another inter 
tors and speculators. Owners of good — esting course of improvement is bound 


securities are not inclined to liquidate to set in. Quotations are quite resilient 
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LOEST BANK IN MISS nisS0U URI SA 
ST. LOUIS 
CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 SURPLUS $500,000.00 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
November 20th, 1917. 
Resources. Liabilities. 
Toans and Discounts, Personal and Collateral Capital Stock, Paid in 0... setageaacasscdicxiescel 2 OO eee 
(Less Unearned Discount) ...................:.....6..0 $13,587,211.20 Surplus Fund (Earned) .2.............. Spare en : 500,000.00 
COVETERGEES: ci ssessseccvcs eee CEC eceaes ae tes Aes aun LAB AF Undivided Profits, Net (Earned) ..000..0000200........ 201,778.88 
Bonds and Stocks ........0.-<.. Pete eee 2,169,303.45 Reserve for Taxes, ete. ...... nae Piers %0,408.3 
a ia beets ssc eee eecemerwsiniccusans 389,920.50 Bills Rediscounted 2.000002... Pca acacia asceanese 500,000.00 
Safe Deposit Vaults and Bank Fixtures ........ 127,877.18 Time acceptances .............. Lalitsnesimals <i anu 139,822.58 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Exchange Liability on aha 1D xchange Maturing and 
Maturing and Letters of Credit...................... 1,180,456.26 Letters of Credit oo. cece eee —. 1,040,633.68 
Cash and Sight Iixchange gu dose na peeves Bate cep an eean 3,022,407.79 Deposits Rees tantSaeeaesencnenee msn enceu=annenddasasceeesasedsdcccvsc~<~seeen 16, 924, 676.40 
“Ota focco<e.. < RTE Rael te Sena eee pee $21 ,.777,319.85 TI OO ee ct a 991. Prte 31 9.85 ) 
Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold Safe Deposit Boxes. Savings Accounts. 
OFFICERS 
EDWARDS WHITAKER, President CLARENCE R. LAWS, Vice-President 
MURRAY CARLETON, Vice-President JULIUS W. REINHOLDT, V.-P. & Cashier 
WM. H. THOMSON, Vice-President EDGAR L. TAYLOR, Assistant Cashier 
LEROY C. BRYAN, Assistant Cashier 
in some prominent quarters, but they Latest Quotations 
give no trustworthy indications of real Bid. Asked. 
enlargement in demand. Bank of Com- N&t- BK. of Commerce... 11012 111% 
: Mercantile Trust . 350% a 
merce has gone up a point or so, About United Railways pfd.. 20) A M t A t d 
eighty shares were negotiated at 111.50. BO AB. sess seen 54 5434 . OS pprecia e 
Five St. Louis Union Trust were taken National Candy Ist pfd... ......... 101 
. 97% » 
at 322, and seven Mercantile Trust at Phe: Daggessten 61 7 . ° . 
350.75. The depression in these two Ge: WOO 3c55 ee, i ee OE 2 PES ae. ristmas ] t 


instances has not been startling in re- e 
cent months. Nor was it attended by Answers to Inquiries 


striking expansion in the volumes of OpseRvVER, St. Louis.—The Great 
offerings. It was the result not of | Northern 5 per cent notes, due Septem- A N E K ‘i } O = WA i O ] 


specific but general causes. There are ber, 1920, are regarded as a desirable 





no misgivings among holders in re- investment, especially so for people who 

rard to the stability of existing diyi- buy with the intention of holding till - : ; - 
ga 2) r t lity o ist ig divi , . - & HIS Company controls the Alec Scott Allotment directly in 
dend rates, which assure relatively good date S maturity, le current quo- the producing area of the Great Cushing Oil Field, Okla- 
returns on funds invested. The Mer- tation is 974%. There are no really large homa, which has returned such fabulous profits to its 
cantile Trust Co. pays 18 per cent; the offerings in the market, and for this promoters. 


The property comprises 80 acres, divided into 3120 lots, each 50 
feet by 20 feet. The Company owns 3000 of these lots and is plac- 
ing them on the market at $60 each, payable, cash, less 2°7; net 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 16 per cent. reason the depreciation has thus far 
The values of United Railways issues been quite unimportant. There may be 


continue to tend downward. The pre- a decline to 94 or 93, however, by and $15 down and $5 a month—subject to the following divisions of 
ferred stock is selling at 21.25 to 21.50, by, say around the time the next war profit, which are written in the Contract of Sale. . 

while the 4 per cent bonds are held at loan is Roated—in February * anny 107%, Royalty ae anon iniiai 

54.50. Transactions in these securities You must not overlook that since Janu- . 

are exceptionally limited. National ary, 1916, the price of the stock has well is drilled. 

Candy common is rated at 27 to 28. fallen from 127% to 8934, the latter 407, to Ek-Lo-Wa Development Company. 

Some two hundred odd shares were representing the lowest valuation for 50% pro-rated among all lot owners. 

lately transferred at 27.50 to 28. Twenty- about thirty-four years. The company’s Each owner shares in the profits of every well drilled, irrespective 
five of the first preferred 7 per cent securities should, of course, be substan- of whose lot it is drilled upon. 

stock brought 100.50. March last sales tially advantaged in case congress can YOU BUY LAND—NOT STOCK 

were made at 104. Fifty Ely-Walker le induced to enact the right kind of The full details of this remarkably profitable opportunity was pub- 
D. G. common brought 110. This com- constructive legislation as regards rail- lished in a full page advertisement of the St. Louis Republic, Sun- 
pares with 119 last August. The an-_ road affairs, day, December 9th, 10%7, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 
nual dividend rate is 4 per cent, but it Dovnrrut, Pierre, S. D.—The _pre- piped ce jp Rgeeompond 5 hg age nn ee ee 
is thought that the company can afford ferred stock of the Chicago, M. & St. should also be interested in purchasing a lot for yourself, Not 
to pay a materially better amount. Paul preferred is quoted at 69, the more than 10 lots are sold to any one person, 

thirty Brown Shoe common were sold lowest ever seen for it. Liquidation is 

at 64 to 65; fifty-five of the preferred at accompanied by rumors of a sharp cut EK-LO-WA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
91. The latter figure compares with in the 7 per cent dividend. Extreme Incorporated in Missouri. 

95 three months ago. The price of La- pessimists predict complete suspension 620-621 Chemical Building stall St. Louis, Mo. 


clede Gas first 5s has dropped to 97 of payments both on preferred and com- 
on a sale of $1,000. mon in the next month or two. If the 
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woman or child. 


waits. 





engraved in green, red and gold. 
or so as a ‘‘starter’’ to encourage the recipient along the pleasant ‘‘Thrift Road’’ that leads to Peace, 


Prosperity and Independence. 


EIGHTH 





ift That Is More Than a Gift 





What other gift than this means so much MORE tthan a gift? 
presses both the spirit of Christmas giving and the spirit of thrifty saving? What other gift so patriotic, 
sensible, acceptable and safe? And it is no trouble to get it—no bothersome shopping or aggravating 


Thrift is the most important thing in the world these days—the most valuable asset for man, 


Unfortunately, you cannot bestow a gift of thrift, but you CAN bestow upon those dearest to 
you the means for its easy attainment—you CAN give a Mercantile Savings Account. 


For this purpose we have prepared special Christmas Pass Books and Envelopes, appropriately 
Come in and get as many as you need, depositing in each a dollar 


What other gift so aptly ex- 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System, U. S. Government Protection 


and LOCUS T-—to 


ST. CHARLES 



































7 per cent were to be maintained, buy 
ers at 69 would get 10 per cent net on 
their money. In present circumstances, 
the stock is plainly a speculation, 
nothing more. If you feel interested, 
put in a scaled order. Favorable de- 
velopments as regards the affairs of the 
company or the market in general would 
handsomely affect the preferred stock’s 
value. It was worth 13614 in January, 
1916. In these times, the future of all 
values is perplexingly uncertain. In- 
vestment merits shrink, while specula- 
tive potentialities expand. You see the 
point, no doubt. You must view every- 
thing sub specie belli. 

Fupcr, Alton, Ill—If you are fairly 
well fixed, you should stick to your 
Kennecott Copper certificate. The cut 
in the quarterly dividend from $1.50 to 
$1 is discounted in the current value 


of 3114, and was overdiscounted in the 
recent minimum of 26. The new rate 
can doubtless be maintained indefinitely 
if the government does not grasp a 
still more substantial percentage of ex- 
cess profits of corporations, A cut in 
the price of copper is not considered 
probable. Indeed, the idea prevails that 
the government ‘may soon be compelled 
to raise the limit to 25 or 26 in order 
to stimulate production. All 
companies should do a highly profitable 


copper 


business after the close of the war. 

M. A. Wk., Guthrie, Okla—(1) Can 
not advise a purchase of Sequoyah Oil 
stock. The ruling price of 75 cents 
does not represent an absurd under- 
valuation. (2) Same as regards Fed- 
eral Oil. Stocks of this variety are 
gambles, and should be bought only by 
parties who can afford to drop some 





AUTO OWNERS 


will have absolute protection agains Frozen Radiators 
by using 


“Freeze-Nit’’ 


The solution of the Freezing Problem 


Freeze-Nit is Non-(njurious and One Application Lasts All Winter. 





Price only One Dollar per Gallon, 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


ODORLESS PAINT WORKS 
355% OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS 
Mfrs, of High-Grade Gold and Silver Paints, Bell Phone, Lindell 6065 
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5 uy wr i Hamilton, Brown 
ball Shoe Co. 
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St. Louis, U.S. A. 












































| | There Are Styles for All 
i Members of the Family 


Every Foot in Every Town 
Could Be Shod by 


HAMILTON-BROWN 
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Billtken 


“Shoe. 
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The Billiken is America’s most successful Child’s Shoe and is the 
most notable improvement in Children’s Footwear made in the last 
decade. 

It is a perfectly hygienic, footform 
presents a neat, genteel appearance 
On account of its high durability it will promote economy in your 
children’s shoe bills. 

The Billiken is handled by the best dealer in each city. Look up 
the Billiken dealer in your town and you will be an enthusiastic 


booster for Billiken Shoes. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


McElroy-Sloan Shoe Co. 


shoe, but at the same time 























surplus money. People of modest means 
should select first-class dividend-paying 
shares or municipal or mortgage bonds, 
now quoted at prices that would have 
been thought impossible five years ago. 
dubious things 


full of 


There’s no use buying 


when the markets are superior 
bargains. 
SUBSCRIBER, 


New Haven & 


Kingston, N. Y.—Hold 
Hartford and run 
chances. The case is not quite 
view of the growth of be- 
Washington in relation to 
Something remedi- 


your 
your 
hopeless, in 
nevolence 
railroad companies. 
al has got to be done by the 
ment. In fact, it should have heen done 
months ago. 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


HfuMAN Procress by Henry 
Public; cloth, 50c; 


govern- 


_ Tue Law oF 
George. New York: The 
leather, $1. 


A reprint of five chapters from “Progress 
and Poverty” showing that if man is com- 
pelled to expend, all his thought and energy 
merely in maintaining himself, the nation will 
revert to barbarism. 


Curist tn Hanes by Stephen Phillips. New 
York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 

A special holiday edition, with an intro 
. duction by G. Lewis Hind and fifteen full 


page illustrations by Stella Langdale. 


Years by Brander Matthews. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, $23. 


TueEseE Many 
New York: 


A most entertaining biography covering the 
New York, London and Paris of the past 
and the present, and relating incidents of the 
author's friendships in all three cities among 
notable men of all pursuits, 


My Srory by F. J. Stimson. New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons, $2. 


Purporting to be the autobiography of Ben- 
edict .\rnold prepared primarily to justify him- 
self to the king of England and also for gen- 
eral publication, being a historical novel of 
Revolutionary times, 


NATIONS by Theodor: Marburg. 


Macmillan & Co., 50c. 


Leacue O18 


New York: 


\ history of the movement in the United 
States looking to the establishment ofa league 
to enforce peace among all the nations. ‘The 
author was formerly United) States minister 
to Belgium. 

Mitivanr AMERICA AND Jesus Curist by 


Boston: lloughton- 


Abraham Mitrie 
Mifflin Co, 65e. 


Rihbany. 


interpretation of the scriptures 
to the effect that Christ in the present crisis 
would not have been a pacifist, but would 
have engaged in the war against Germany. 


\ Syrian’s 


SUBMARINES by A. 
York: F. A. Stokes 


Book OF 


New 


Trt ioYs® 
Frederick Collins. 
Co.. 21-26. 

The history, construction and = opera- 
tion of the submarine, together with anecdotes 
and facts coneerning all sorts of sea craft. 
Illustrated, 


uses, 


Tie UNperGrapvate anp Hlis Coitrare by 
Frederick P, Keppel. Boston: Ifoughton-Mif 
flin Co., $1.60. 


_A study by the dean of the college, Colum- 
bia University, of the merits and demerits 
of the American college system, its adapta- 


bility to various types of students and its use- 
fulness in average conditions of life, with 
special reference to the effect of wartime con- 
ditions on higher education. 


Rerp Voices by James B. Kenyon. New 
York: James T. White & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 
$1.25, 

Poems, 


ANTHOLOGY OF Swepisn Lyrics by Charles 
Wharton Stork. New York: American-Sean- 
dinavian Foundation, $1.25, 


Volume IX of the “Seandinavian Classics” 
being selected lyrics from 1750 to 1915 trans- 
lated in the original meters. Introductory 
sketch, biographical and general notes, in- 
dex of titles and authors, 


A Littte Book For CHristMaAs by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: G. P. Put. 
nams’ Sons, $1.25. 


greeting, a word of advice, 
adventures, a carol, a medita- 

Christmas stories. I lustra- 
Will Crawford, 


Containing a 
some personal 
tion and three 
tions and decorations by 


At Vesprer Time by Ruth Baldwin Chenery. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, $1, 
Poems. 


Statwart by Grantland Rice. 
Appleton & Co., $1. 


SoNnGs OF THE 
New York: D. 


Poems. 


War ed- 
New York: 


A Book or VexRse oF THE GREAT 
ited by W. Reginald Wheeler. 
Yale U niversity Press, $2. 


Poems evoked by the war, 


: written by Eng- 
lish and American poets. 


THe CANTONMENT Manuat by Maj. W. G. 
Kilner and Lieut. A. J. MacElroy. New 


York: D, Appleton & Co., $1. 
Prepared for the 


drill exercises, instructions on the care of 
arms and kit, a manual of signalling, bugle 
calls, first lessons in French, ete. Illustrated. 


recruit. Includes various 


Edith O'Shaughnessy. 
& Bros., $2. 


Dirpromatic Days by 
New York: Harper 

The author’s first 
Illustrated. 


impressions of Mexico. 


Marx Twatn's Letters arranged with com- 
ment by .\lbert Bigelow Paine. New York: 
Harper & Bros., two volumes, boxed, indexed. 


The humorist at his happiest epistolary case, 
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When Governor Head was in office 
in New Hampshire, Colonel Barrett, of 
the governor's staff, died, and there was 
an unseemly scramble for the office 
even while his body was awaiting burial 


with military honors. One candidate 
ventured to call upon Governor Head. 
“Governor,” he asked, “do you think 


you would have any objections if I were 
into Colonel Barrett’s place?” 
The answer came promptly: “No, I don’t 
think I should have any objections, if 
the undertaker is willing.” 
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to get 


‘1e—-You used to say there 
thing about me you liked. 
She—So I did. But you've spent it 


Was some- 


-Minnehaha. 
oho ofe ofe 
Mrs. Youngbride—I don’t want to 


trouble with you, Bridget. 
Then, bedad, ma’am, let me 
hear no complaints.—Boston Transcript. 
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have any 
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When passing behind a street. car, 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction, 





A 1917 
Christmas Gift 


IMTS this year in order 
to be appropriate must 


be in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, 
Useless Christmas Gifts 


go—useful ones take 


place. 


must 
their 


For man, woman or child 
the useful Gift is an Amer- 
ican Trust Company Sav- 
ings Passbook—enclosed in 
a neat holly box—giving it 
the necessary Christmas 


touch. 

To the child it will be 
the right start in life—to 
the man or woman, a new 


start—and to either, an ac- 
knowledgment of the _ in- 
terest of the donor, 

Give these as Gifts—de- 
positing one dollar or more 
for each. 


American Trust Co. 


Broadway at Locust 
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